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out  economies.  Changes  are  being  made. 

An  executive  of  the  Better  Government 
association  estimated  $1V2  million  have 
been  saved  throughout  city  government 
since  the  Tribune  began  its  disclosures. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Watching  over  the  taxpayers’  dollars  is 
one  of  them. 
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NEVER  BUT 
THE  HUB 
WITHOUT  THE 
BIG  WHEEL 


Reach  twice  as  many  readers  in  families  with  children 

The  Hub  is  Boston’s  vital  30-mile 
City-RTZ.  The  Big  Wheel  is  the 
total  Boston  newspaper  market  — 
the  spokes  that  fan  out  from  the 
Hub  for  60  miles  or  more.  Only  one 
Boston  paper  dominates  •  and  de¬ 
livers  both:  the  Record  American. 

The  new  Phase  II  of  the  O’Brien- 
Sherwood  Study,  covering  the  total 
Boston  newspaper  market,  reports 
that  the  Record  American  delivers 
45%  more  families  with  children 
than  the  Globe,  and  twice  as  many 
as  the  Herald-Traveler.  Get  the 
whole  study  for  the  whole  story. 

The  Recorc^^^merican ...  the  Big  Wheel  in  the  new  Boston! 

To  get  yoar  copy  of  this  important  study,  write  or  call  any  Hearst  Advertising  Service  office 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Four  hours  by  car  from  this  coun¬ 
try’s  14th  largest  metropolitan  area 
(1,500,000  pop.),  lives  a  47-year-old 
self-styled  Robinson  Crusoe  in  a  snug 
little  cabin  of  hand-hewn  logs.  He 
makes  his  own  knives  and  candles, 
and  tends  a  trap  line  for  cash. 

Yet  behind  the  briar-like  beard  and 
weather-lined  face  is  a  man  who  is 
concerned  about  people  and  their  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  wilderness  he  loves: 

“Kids  are  going  to  be  born  in  a  few 
years  who  will  want  to  know  what 
America  looked  like  before  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  under  a  layer  of  chemical  gases. 


concrete  and  steel.  There  isn’t  going 
to  be  a  thing  you  can  point  to  and 
say,  ‘This  is  approximately  it.’  ’’ 

Jim  Kimball’s  intriguing  story  on 
the  philosophical  hermit  of  northern 
Minnesota  received  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  Minneapolis  Tribune 
readers. 

But  Jim  Kimball,  special  wildlife 
and  conservation  writer  for  the  Trib¬ 
une,  does  more  than  entertain.  He 
examines  the  plight  of  lead-poisoned 
ducks.  He  comments  on  a  housewife 
who  has  banded  10,000  songbirds.  He 
stumps  day  in  and  day  out  for  scien¬ 


tific  conservation  practices. 

And  he  writes  about  these  subjects 
with  unparalleled  journalistic  author¬ 
ity.  Jim  was  once  a  wildlife  adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
service  and  Director  of  Minnesota’s 
Division  of  Game  and  Fish. 

Take  a  man  like  Jim  Kimball— 
equal  parts  of  integrity,  knowledge, 
writing  talent— and  you 
have  one  more  reason  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
the  Minneapolis  Star  are 
the  most  influential  medi- 
um  in  the  Upper  Midwest.  JA 
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JOHN  COWLBS.  Prtiident 


To  keep  pace  with 
its  greatly  increased 
publication  needs 
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New  Jersey’s  Largest  Newspaper 


has  engaged 

LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS, 
INC. 


to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  new 
facilities  capable  of 
housing  36  new  Goss 
Mark  II  Headline  press 
units  (60  ultimately), 
and  involving; 


Demolition  of  adjacent  structures 
— a  theater  and  an  office  building 

•  Construction  of  two  new  buildings 

•  Rearrangement  of  their  present 
10- story  facilities 

With  a  Sunday  circulation 
exceeding  400,000  and  a  daily 
circulation  approaching  300,000, 
this  leading  newspaper  has  again  ^ 
outgrown  most  of  its  present  ^J| 
facilities 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

8-1 1— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Sha''4ton- 
Chicago  Hotel. 

8- 1 1— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.  i 

9- 20— American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tampa,  Fla. 

12 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  Nows  Workshop, 
Castleton  Hotel,  New  Castle. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Tyee  Motel,  Olympia,  Wash. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Ra. 

16- 17 — Seventh  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Canter  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mountain  Shadows, 
Camelback  Inn  and  Executive  House,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

18- 19 — International  Federation  of  Editors  (FIEJ),  Centre  de  Conferences 
Internationales,  Paris,  France. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Assodation  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Pick- 
CongroH  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop, 
Easton  Hotel,  Easton. 

19-21— International  Labor  Press  Association  ( AFL-CIO-CLC),  Interna¬ 
tional  Inn,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 — Northern  Illinois  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Pick-Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

DECEMBER 

2-S — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention,  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

5— Arkansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Little  Rock. 

4-5 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Inn,  Milwaukee. 
7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

7- 9— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

1 1-22— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

14- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

15- 17— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

17- 19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

3 1 -Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

FEBRUARY 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-27 — PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

MARCH 

14-16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

8- 19 — Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 

tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

18- 20 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20 — Circulation  Conference,  Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

29-April  9— Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
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•The  Washington  metropolitan  area 
has  had  a  population  increase  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  since 
1960.  This  is  the  highest  rate  of 
increase  (12.8%)  of  any  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  top  fifteen  markets. 

The  Washington  metropohtan  area 
has  the  highest  average  household 
income  ($9,813)  of  any  major  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  United  States. 

What  a  place  to  be  first! 


First  in  advertising  . . .  first  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  aivards 
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It’s  always 
opoi  season  on 
business  in 

ALTOONA 


Wily  advertisers  are  blazing  trails  with 
test  campaigns  in  “Test-Town,  Pa.”  It’s  an 
ideal  market  for  sampling,  with  typical 
distribution  patterns,  retailers  on  the  alert  to 
cooperate,  customers  who  spend  $3-million-plus 
a  week  in  local  stores  .  .  .  and  ONE 
newspaper  that  serves  as  buying  guide  to 
98%  of  city  families,  -I  out  of  5  in  Blair 
County.  Set  your  sights,  bring  home  your  limit 
(maybe  even  more)  with  advertising  in  Altoona! 


Hltoona  SlRtrror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


When  top  management  is 
deciding  how  to  use  an 
advertising  budget... 


"iSS'K  THE  WALL  OTEET  JOURNAL.  ■ 


...help  them  decide.  Tell  your  sales  story  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  their  every- business- 
day- source  for  important  business  information. 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 
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'T’HE  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  of  San  Francisco  iists 
“Chronicle  Pulbishing  Co.”  ....  A  public  library  in 
Guayaquil,  Extuador,  was  named  for  Jules  Dubois,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  columnist.  ...  A  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  complaitiing 
about  typographical  errors,  was  printed  with  this  closing  sen¬ 
tence:  “I  think  you’ll  agree  that  there  is  rOOm  for  IMPROVE- 
ment.”  ....  Eklitor  Michael  F.  Harrington,  St.  John’s  Evening 
Telegram,  was  awarded  a  $5,000  Canada  Council  grant  for 
research  on  the  history  of  wooden  sailing  ships  of  Newfound¬ 
land . Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer,  correctly  forecast  that  Goldwater  and  Humphrey 
and  Bobby  Kennedy  would  be  candidates  for  the  places  they 
seek  months  in  advance  of  their  nominations. 


j  Why  Plan  a  Head? 

Heads  Look  Nice  Flush  Left  and  Riglil  ' 

But  They’re  Rather  Tough  To  Write! 

That  Is  Why  It’s  No  Disgrace  j 

{  If  You  Do  Not  Fill  the  Space.  I 

Al  Goodman  i 
Harrisburg  ! 

I  Penna.  \ 

— John  Patrick  Shields  Mahoney  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Sunday  Sun,  and  former  welterweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  is  hack  throwing  punches 
in  his  column,  “Random  Notes  from  Here,  There  and  Every¬ 
where  by  the  old  ‘Tientsin  Terror,”  after  several  periods  of 

hospitalization  from  illnesses  and  accidents . Jay  Hanlon, 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader  reporter  and  columnist, 
wonders  how  he  will  account  for  his  expense  slip  for  207 
miles  instead  of  the  usual  103  for  a  trip  to  Boston — he  got 
lost  in  traffic  and  crossed  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  three  times. 

.  ...  A  reader  wrote  the  Hartford  Courant  that  when  her 
copy  of  the  paper  is  rain-soaked  she  puts  a  few  pages  at  a 
time  in  a  heated  oven.  “It  does  the  job  in  jig-time  and  the  ■ 

results  give  me  some  nice  hot-copy,”  she  reported . Hal 

Hayes,  Atlanta  Constitution,  is  one  of  America’s  biggest  sports 

writers  at  305  pounds . The  Hartford  Times  seemed  to 

make  an  editorial  comment  on  a  private  affair  when  its  cutline 
under  a  photo  of  a  couple  ended:  “They  are  discussing  marriage  : 
and  should.”  ^ 

ISetvspapereUes 

The  publisher  frets,  the  editor  sweats,  J 

The  copy  boy  bets,  secretary  pets,  - 

The  adman  just  gets,  his  amount  of  debts,  i 

The  printer  offsets,  and  the  roller  wets. 

Circulation  nets,  and  a  fast  line  stets.  i 

— Frank  Del-Witt  5 


—Prof.  William  H.  Taft,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
i  Missouri,  in  preparing  a  book  titled  “Missouri  Newspapers’’  for 
!  fall  publication  raised  the  cpiestion  of  what  a  typical  Missouri  I 
editor  was  like  and  found  part  of  the  answer  provided  by  one  of  ] 
them  who  wrote  in  189.'i;  “The  editor  is  not  an  author.  He  writes 
not  for  posterity,  but  for  the  hard  working  and  sometimes  unap-  . 
i  plauding  present.  If  any  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  ‘stufT—  I 
that  incongruous  mixture  of  current  political  and  social  history, 
personal  palaver,  good  natured  chaff,  unconscious  and  sometimes  j 
unpolished  humor,  unstudied  patht»s  and  unassuming  merit— if  | 
anything,  in  short,  he  dashes  oA'  in  the  mud  haste  of  the  moment,  ; 
should  survive  its  day  of  circulation,  there  would  be  more  surprise  I- 
over  that  one  thing  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  other  things 
which  are  never  heard  of  again.’’  Incidentally,  that  last  sentence  . 
has  78  words. 
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"Schools  and  Newspapers  Should  Have  Joined  Forces 
Long  Ago  Against  A  Common  Enemy  .  .  .  IGNORANCE! 


Soys  an  Enterprise,  Alabama  'Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  ”  High  School  Teacher. 


Mrs.  Thelma  Young  has  personally  installed 
the  newspaper  program  in  more  than  300 
high  schools  covering  62  of  Alabama's  67 
counties. 

She  is  the  living,  walk¬ 
ing,  breathing  spirit  of 
these  newspapers. 

Walk  into  any  history, 
civics,  social  studies  class 
in  Alabama.  Displayed 
around  the  room  you’d 
find  opened  newspapers 
and  mounted  clippings 
Mrs.  Thelma  Young  on  current  events  topics 
EducatioiKii  Promotion  Director  Tinging  from  the  Presi¬ 
dential  race  and  civil 
rights,  to  book  reviews  and  local  news— all  from 
The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald. 

Why  this  interest  in  newspapers?  Because  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Young  visits  over  90  schools  each  year  between 
September  10  and  December  20  for  the  ‘‘News¬ 
paper  In  The  Classroom  Program."  She  meets  with 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  students.  She 
tours  school  grounds.  She  makes  talks  about  the 
newspapers  to  assemblies  and  individual  class¬ 
rooms.  She  arouses  students’  interest  in  learning 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world.  She  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Alabama  Principals  Association. 


Teen-agers  in  over  .‘{00  Alabama  High  Schools  look 
forward  every  day  to  their  News  and  Post-Herald 
for  class  discussion  subjects,  debate  source  material, 
class  projects . . .  reading  enjoyment!  In  many  cases 
they  had  no  newspaper  at  home  before  their  intro¬ 
duction  to  The  News  and  Post- Herald  in  class.  Now 
they  enjoy  one  or  both!  Their  parents,  too!  Mom 
and  Dad  want  to  furnish  their  children  with  all 
necessary  school  material. 

Throughout  the  year  the  accent  is  on  newspapers 
and  education.  Mrs.  Young  is  also  the  ‘'prime  mover'’ 
behind: 

FAVORITE  TEACHER  CONTEST  sponsored 
by  the  Post- Herald.  Spotlights  outstanding  Ala¬ 
bama  teachers  each  year. 

YOUTH  VIEWS  THE  NEWS  sponsored  by  The 
Birmingham  News.  Awards  college  scholarships 
and  cash  prizes  for  writing  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  about  current  events. 

SPELLING  BEE  sponsored  by  the  Post- Herald. 
Reaches  over  500  schools  yearly. 

Here  are  Alabama's  largest  and  finest  news¬ 
papers  in  ACTION  . . .  today  and  TOMORROW! 

Qhc  ®trmm0ham  News 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

National  Ki'iirrsmtativi's;  Moloney  Keftaii  Sc  Schmitt 


editorial 
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For  President . . . 

¥  t’s  just  a  few  days  liefore  Election  and  only  799  daily  newspajiers 

have  announced  their  support  for  one  of  the  candidates  for  Pres¬ 
ident.  They  line  up:  140  for  Johnson  and  359  for  Goldwater.  There 
are  237  declared  indej)endents,  including  many  that  have  held  to  a 
non-partisan  political  policy  for  years,  and  about  a  dozen  major  news¬ 
papers  that  have  had  a  tradition  of  forthright  political  endorsements. 
More  than  700  others  are  mute.  Thus  the  total  of  “neutrals”  is  greater 
than  the  number  taking  sides.  In  previous  years  the  undeclared  ])apers 
liave  run  from  7%  to  30%. 

A  campaign  rejx)rter  has  observeil  that  this  is  not  a  good  "vintage 
year”  as  candidates  go,  so  some  of  the  fence-straddlers  may  plead 
extenuating  circumstances.  If  it’s  a  neutralist  trend  in  journalism,  it’s 
unwelcome.  Moreover  it’s  alarming.  Sup|xjse  we  should  discover  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  Nov.  3  that  fewer  people  cast  ballots  than  participated 
in  the  unofficial  polls! 

There’s  no  better  way  to  get  people  to  vote  than  to  get  them  excited 
about  your  candidate,  or  mad-as-hell  at  him  and  you. 


The  Yardstick 

1^  ROM  the  Goldwater  State  Headquarters  in  New'  Orleans  this  week 
came  a  news  release  that  revealed,  not  unexpectedly,  that  the  politi¬ 
cians  have  been  applying  the  yardstick  again  to  campaign  coverage  in 
the  newspapers.  In  this  instance,  Roy  Brock  complained  that  a  Louis¬ 
iana  newspaper  “has  run  1227  inches  of  news  coverage  on  the  Johnson 
Democratic  faction  and  only  approximately  857  inches  on  the  Gold- 
water  Republican  ticket.” 

Since  the  days  of  FDR,  newspaper  editors  have  been  lashed  with  the 
ruler — line  for  line  and  inch  for  inch  reporting  of  the  rival  candidates’ 
speeches,  etc.  Many  content  studies  have  been  made  on  this  basis  after 
each  Presidential  election.  Socalled  “Battle  Pages”  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  as  campaign  features,  to  impress  readers  and  politicians  with  the 
fairness  of  equal  space. 

It’s  just  plain  nonsense.  Yardstick  reporting  and  editing  are  a  silly 
exercise  in  journalism.  A  w-ell-writien,  objective  rejjort  on  a  Johnson 
rally  could  do  more  to  help  Goldwater  than  a  straight  story  about  the 
Senator’s  own  rally  might  do  for* him.  And  vice  versa. 


f  am  the  voice  crying  in  the  tcildernesg. 
^John,  1  ;23. 
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blew  the  whistle  on  the  gambling  instincts  of  the  fans  at  all  events  and 
stopp)ed  the  finaglers  from  prostituting  the  profession  of  sports  writing. 
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letters 

W  E  BEG  YOUR  PARDON 

r,:i  not  surprised  that  neighbor  Milt 
Garner  of  Enid  is  unhappy  about  the 
E  &  P  story  (Sept.  12)  concerning  our 
computer  type-setting  program  and  its  con¬ 
nection  with  a  competitive  story  carried 
by  liis  i)aper  and  ours. 

The  story  related  that  our  use  of  a 
direct  reporter-to-tapepuncher  hookup  en- 
ableci  us  to  publish  band  festival  results 
from  Enid  “before  the  local  paper  did.” 

While  this  special  hookup  did  enable 
us  to  publish  the  results  more  quickly 
than  we  would  have  been  able  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  the  Enid  paper  did  publish  the  re¬ 
sults  in  the  same  cycle  as  we  did. 

.\pparently,  there  was  a  mixup  in  the 
facts.  This  is  just  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Charles  L.  Bennett 

Managing  Editor. 

Oklahoman  and  Times, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

*  ■»  * 


IT'S  THAT  IMPORTANT 
Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


OUR  PLUTOCRACY 

The  deliberate  misconceptions  of  reality 
thrust  on  the  American  people  by  the  mass 
media  are  tremendous.  Distraction,  not 
education,  seems  to  be  the  major  function 
of  tv;  banalities,  superficialities,  and 
usually  the  prejudices  of  publishers  are 
reflected  in  the  press. 

Perhaps  our  mass  media  have  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  slipshod  and  head-in-the-sand 
policies.  But  one  obvious  reason  stands 
out:  In  a  world  of  a  few  haves  and  many 
have-nots,  the  former  will  naturally  feel 
insecure  and  threatened  by  revolution. 
Hence  we  have  our  plutocracy  (who  con¬ 
trol  the  mass  media)  creating  unrealistic 
pictures  of  reality  in  an  effort  to  protect 
their  own  greedy  interests.  (See  Plato’s 
Parable  of  the  Cave.) 

In  our  Republic,  however,  we  still  have 
the  tool  of  democracy  by  which  we  can 
outlaw  our  plutocracy  and  create  a  society 
devoted  to  truth  and  the  free  play  of  ideas. 
Such  is  the  aim  of  the  Lee  Plan:  Abolish 
economic  royalism  in  order  to  complete 
the  American  Revolution  of  1776 — when 
the  Founding  Fathers  abolished  political 
royalism. 

John  D.  Copping 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

ELECTION  POOL 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  someone  widen 
his  sights,  recognize  what  a  situation  truly 
seems  to  be,  and  frankly  so  say.  For  these 
reasons,  I  commend  the  editorial  (Oct. 
17)  in  which  you  endorse  the  Network 
Election  Service,  suggesting  that  both 
newspapers  and  television  will  benefit 
from  its  use. 

I  agree  with  you  that  “public  service” 
is  uppermost  here  and  that  little  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  gained  from  two  massive  and 
competitive  systems  of  getting  the  .same 
vote  totals.  If  there  were  differences  in 
interpretation,  etc.,  this  would  be  different. 

Earl  L.  Conn 

Ball  State  Teachers  College, 

Muncie,  Indiana 

Short  Takes 

“I’m  the  happiest  buy  in  the  world,” 
said  a  tired,  haggard,  but  jubilant  Au¬ 
gust  A.  Busch  Jr.,  club  owner.  —  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Times. 

• 

Busch  and  Durocher,  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  has  learned,  were  close  friends 
in  St.  Louis  in  their  younger  days, 
palling  around  together.  —  Los  Angeles 
( Cal  if . )  Herald-Examiner. 

• 

On  the  bill  is  “South  Pacific,”  the 
sometimes  tender,  sometimes  boisterous 
tale  of  lice  on  a  U.  S.  occupied  island 
during  World  War  II. — Maddock  (N.  D.) 
Standard. 

• 

Dr.  Murphy  In  Custody  Of  Child.  — 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

• 

I  wonder  what  she  thought  of  the 
woman  in  our  town  who  named  her  three 
daughters  Faith,  Hop  and  Charity.  — 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal. 


‘NEWS’  FROM  RUSSIA 

Since  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  in  July  of  this  year, 
when  it  really  became  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  Americans  questioned  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  their  news  gathering  media,  many 
leaders  in  the  field  of  journalism  have 
expres.sed  concern  that  this  attitude  should 
have  developed.  Such  responsible  journal¬ 
ists  as  John  S.  Knight,  David  Lawrence, 
and  Donald  I.  Rogers  have  pointed  accus¬ 
ing  fingers  at  their  profession  because  of 
its  treatment  of  Senator  Goldwater.  E.  &  P. 
has  demanded  editorially  that  Senator 
Goldwater  be  specific  in  his  criticism  of 
the  Press. 

Although  a  large  segment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People  are  questioning  the  integrity 
and  the  ethics  of  the  American  Press,  the 
journalism  profession  does  not  seem 
willing  to  recognize  or  admit  the  causes. 
Therefore,  this  writer  will  be  specific  with 
an  example  that  should  be  clear  enough 
for  any  honest  news  man. 

On  Oct.  12,  the  Russians  orbited  a  space 
ship  with  three  men  aboard — ACCORD¬ 
ING  TO  THE  RUSSIANS.  Although  there 
was  not  one  single  competent  American 
newsman  present  at  the  “launching”,  what 
did  you  editors  do  with  this  Russian 
“news”?  You  accepted  it  as  TRUTH — 
without  verification. 
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Tliere  is  the  reason  why  so  many  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  doubts  as  to  the  honesty 
of  the  news  that  is  being  fed  to  them.  The 
American  people  have  learned  of  too 
many  cases  in  which  the  FACTS  have 
been  clouded,  colored,  or  concealed  in 
order  to  create  a  particular  impression. 
This  will  never  build  respect.  Gentlemen 
of  the  Press.  You  can  quit  blaming  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  Radical  Right. 
Just  take  a  good  look  at  how  you  handled 
this  latest  Russian  “news”,  and  then  you 
can  wonder  why  you  did  not  qualify  your 
headlines  on  this  propaganda. 

If  you  will  confine  your  news  to  the 
FACTS,  and  see  that  you  do  not  omit  any 
of  the  FACTS,  you  will  not  have  to  endure 
the  wrath  of  the  American  People. 

A.  L.  WiLHOITE 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

*  *  * 

GOLDWATER  CRITICISM 

In  the  Sept.  19  E&P,  under  “Attacks  on 
the  Press,”  you  called  for  chapter  and 
verse  about  front-page  criticism  of  Barry 
Goldwater  that  might  be  considered  “spite¬ 
ful  and  malicious.” 

I’m  not  sure  I  would  apply  these  adjec¬ 
tives  to  the  example  I  will  cite,  but  I  would 
certainly  call  the  editorial  on  page  one  of 
the  Sept.  11  Philadelphia  Inquirer  unfair, 
irresponsible,  and  unworthy  of  a  member 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  Inquirer  led  off 
its  opposition  to  Senator  Goldwater  with 
a  charge  of  nuclear  irresponsibility.  In 
support  of  the  charge,  the  editorial  stated: 
“He  talks  casually  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
though  they  were  toys — or  hedgepruners, 
as  in  his  celebrated  suggestion  for  ‘de¬ 
foliating’  the  jungle  along  the  Communist 
supply  lines  to  the  guerrillas  in  South 
Vietnam.” 

Celebrated  suggestion  indeed!  I  believe 
I  had  read,  twice,  in  E&P  about  the  de¬ 
bunking  of  the  erroneous  and  biased  news 
report  that  pinned  the  “defoliation”  story 
on  Goldwater. 

James  A.  Murray  Jr. 

Morrisville,  Pa. 

I,  1964 
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One  reason  why 
those  big  media  advertisements 
keep  showing  up  in 

The  New  York  Times . . . 


is  because  it  s  the  only 
New  York  newspaper  read  by  the 
majority  of  New  York’s  top 
advertising  agency  people. 


The  same  reason  explains  why  so  many 
smaller  media  advertisements  show  up  on 
the  Advertising  News  page  of  The  Times. 

•  •  • 


The  New  York  Times  -  first  in  media 
advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers. 
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Oaily  Newspapers 
for  JOHNSON 


ALABAMA 

Anniiton  Star 
Birmingham  Posf-Htrald 
Dacatur  Daily 
Huntsvilla  Timai 
Alabama  Journal 
Tuicaloosa  Naws 


Anchoraga  Timet 


Scottsdale  Progress 
Arizona  Star  (Tucson) 


DaQuoen  Citizen 

Northwest  Arkansas  Timet  (Fayetteville) 
Fort  Smith  Times  Record 
Arkansas  Gazette  (Little  Rock) 

Little  Rock  Democrat 
Malvern  Record 
Mena  Star 

Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
Rogers  News 
Searcy  Citizen 
Springdale  News 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda  Times  Star 

Antioch  Leader 

Colusa  Sun-Herald 

Corona  Independent 

El  Caion  Valley  Newt 

Fresno  Bee 

Gilroy  Dispatch 

Hayward  News 

Hollister  Free  Lance 

Long  Beach  Independent 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

Los  Gatos  Timet-Observer 

Madera  Tribune 

Martinez  News-Gazette 

Modesto  Bee 

Oxnard  Press-Courier 

Palo  Alto  Timas 

Red  Bluff  News 

Redding  Record-Searchlight 

Sacramento  Bee 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 

San  Leandro  News 

San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram  Tribune 

Santa  Barbara  News-Press 

Sunnyvale  Register  Leader 

Taft  Midway  Driller 

Tulare  Advance-Register  t  Times 

Vallejo  Timet-Herald 

Vallejo  News-Chronicle 

Ventura  Star-Free  Press 

Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian 

Willows  Journal 

Woodland  Democrat 

COLORADO 

Denver  Post 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 

Durango  Herald 
Lamar  Tri  State  News 


440  for  LB J  — 
359  for  Barry 

42.4%  Democratic;  34.7%  Republican 


Daily  Newspapers 
for  GOLDWATER 


The  1964  campaign  comes 
down  to  the  wire  with  440  daily 
newspapers  calling  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  359  newspapers 
supporting  the  candidacy  of  the 
Republican  challenger  Senator 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

In  terms  of  circulation,  John¬ 
son  has  the  greater  prestige.  The 
editors  who  have  taken  his  side 
— either  as  outright  pro-Johnson 
advocates  or  as  anti-Goldwater 
protagonists  —  represent  news¬ 
papers  with  an  aggregate  daily 
sale  of  26,997,400  copies. 

The  Senator’s  partisans  repre¬ 
sent  newspapers  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  daily  circulation  of  8,977,- 
214. 

While  this  tabulation  in  the 
quadrennial  Presidential  Sup¬ 
port  Poll  conducted  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  gives  the  White 
House  incumbent  a  three-to-one 
edge,  he  holds  42.4%  of  the 
newspapers  which  mailed  in 
ballots,  with  34.7%  for  Gold- 
water. 

Marking  “independent”  on  the 
ballots  were  237  newspapers, 
with  aggregate  circulation  of 
7,638,727,  or  22.9%  of  the 
respondents. 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times 
Hertford  Times 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  News  /WH 'NLeBiK 

FLORIDA 

Gainesville  Sun 

Miami  Herald  ^  Ajg 

Miami  Beach  Sun 

Orlando  Sentinel  ^ 

Pensacola  Journal 

Pensacola  News  ■ — 

St.  Petersburg  Times 
Sanford  Herald 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Cards  on  which  publishers 
were  requested  to  check  their 
preferences  (Johnson,  Gold- 
water,  Independent,  or  Unde¬ 
cided)  went  to  each  of  the  1,740 
dailies  listed  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  International  Year 
Book  for  1964. 

Ballots  marked  for  Johnson, 
Goldwater  and  Independent  were 
returned  by  1,036  dailies.  The 
remainder — 704 — either  checked 
“Undecided”  (up  to  Wednesday, 
Oct.  28)  or  did  not  respond.  As 
of  now,  941  (more  than  half) 
of  the  nation’s  dailies  remain 
mute  on  a  choice  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  This  is  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  in  this  category. 

The  1,036  ballots  entered  in 
this  year’s  poll  represent  59.5% 
of  total  dailies  and  74%  of  total 
daily  circulation. 

In  1932,  the  first  E&P  poll 
was  somewhat  informal.  It 
showed  52%  of  the  papers  re¬ 
sponding  for  Hoover,  40%  for 
Roosevelt,  about  7  %  neutral. 

The  1936  poll  attracted  greater 
participation,  with  these  results: 
57%  for  Landon,  36%  for  FDR, 
6%  neutral. 

Four  years  later  64%  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


LIVELY  PURSUIT 

Ficklen,  Dallas  Morning  News 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  News 
Dotham  Eagle 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Opelika  News 
Selma  Timas-Journal 
Talladega  Home 
Troy  Messenger 


Ketchikan  News 

ARIZONA 

Douglas  Dispatch 
Mesa  Tribune 
Nogales  Herald 
Prescott  Courier 
Tempo  News 
Arizona  Citizen  (Tucson) 


Helena  World 

CALIFORNIA 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Anaheim  Bulletin 
Banning  Record  Gazette 
Burbank  Review 
Chico  Enterprise-Record 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Culver  Vanguard 
Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Garden  Grove  News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Hayward  Review 
Hollywood  Citizen-News 
Lancaster  Ledger-Gazette 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Monrovia  News-Post 
Oakland  Tribune 
Oroville  Mercury-Register 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Petaluma  Argus-Courier 
Pomona  Progress  Bulletin 
Redwood  City  Tribune 
Roseville  Press-Tribune 
Sacramento  Union 
Salinas  Californian 
San  Fernando  Valley  Times 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
Santa  Monica  Outlook 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
Redondo  Beach  Daily  Breeze 

COLORADO 

Alamosa  Valley  Courier 
Canon  City  Record 
Loveland  Reporter-Herald 
Pueblo  Chieftain 
Pueblo  Star-Journal 
Rocky  Ford  Gazette 

CONNECTICUT 
New  Haven  Register 

DELAWARE 
Dover  Delaware  State  News 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 
Bradenton  Herald 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Lake  Wales  Highlander 
Ocala  Star-Banner 
Palatka  News 

Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Tampa  Times 

Winter  Haven  News-Chief 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Brunswick  Naws 
Columbus  Enr.uirar 
Columbus  Ledger 
Dublin  Courier-Herald 
Moultrie  Observer 
Savannah  News 
Savannah  Press 
Tifton  Gazette 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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GEORGIA 

Americut  Timas-Rccordar 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Cartarsvilla  Tribuna  Naws 
Griffin  News 
Macon  Telegraph 
Macon  News 
Valdosta  Timas 
Waycross  Journal-Harald 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Advartlsar 


Lawiston  Tribune 

lUINOIS 

Baardstown  Illinoian-Star 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Southern  Illinoisan  (Carbondale) 
Champaign-Urbane  Courier 
Charleston  Courier-News 
Chicago  Daily  Defender 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Decatur  Herald 
Decatur  Review 
East  St.  Louis  Journal 
Edwardsvilla  Intelligencer 
Freeport  Journal-Standard 
Litchfield  News-Herald 
Springfield  State  Register 

INDIANA 

Anderson  Bulletin 
Bloomfield  World 
Decatur  Democrat 
Evansville  Courier 
Evansville  Press 
Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Gary  Post-Tribune 
Indianapolis  Timas 
Jasper  Herald 
Linton  Citizen  , 

Mt.  Vernon  Democrat 
Sullivan  Times 
Terra  Haute  Tribune 

IOWA 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Des  Moines  Register 
Des  Moines  Tribune 
Shenandoah  Sentinel 
Spencer  Reporter 

KANSAS 

Chanuta  Tribune 
Coffeyvilla  Journal 
Fort  Scott  Tribune 
Garden  City  Telegram 
Hutchinson  News 
Junction  City  Union 
Lamed  filier  t  Toiler 
Neodesha  Sun 
Olathe  News 
Ottawa  Herald 
Salina  Journal 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  Post  &  Times  Star  (Covington) 

Glasgow  Times 

Henderson  Gleaner  &  Journal 

Lexington  Herald  Leader 

Louisville  Courier  Journal 

Louisville  Times 

Madisonville  Register 

Maysville  Independent 

Paducah  Sun-Democrat 

Paris  Enterprise 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayuna 
New  Orleans  States-ltem 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore  News  American 
Baltimore  Sun 
Cumberland  Times 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Times 
Boston  Herald 
Boston  Record  American 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
Lowell  Sun 
Malden  News 
Medford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
North  Adams  Transcript 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle  (Pittsfield) 
Southbridge  News 
Springfield  News 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Manistee  News-Advocate 
Marshall  Chronicle 


MINNESOTA 
Fergus  Falls  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Star 
Rad  Wing  Republican-Eagle 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Wilmar  Tribune 
Winona  News 
Worthington  Globe 


Tupelo  Journal 


Brookfield  News-Bulletin 
Carrollton  Democrat 
Columbia  Tribune 
bcelsior  Springs  Standard 
Crystal  City  News-Democrat 
Independence  Examiner 
Kansas  City  Timas 
Kansas  City  Star 
Kennett  Democrat 
Lamar  Democrat 
Macon  Chronicle-Herald 
Mexico  Ledger 
Moberly  Monitor-Index 
Nevada  Mail 
St.  Charles  Banner-News 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Sadalia  Capital 
Seda  lie  Democrat 

MONTANA 

Great  Falls  Tribune 
Missoula  Missoulian 
Missoula  Sentinel 


NEVADA 

Ely  Times 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
Las  Vegas  Sun 

Nevada  State  Journal  (Reno) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Claremont  Eagle 
Concord  Monitor 
Keene  Sentinel 
Lebanon  Valley  News 
Portsmouth  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 
Bayonne  Times 
Camden  Courier-Post 
Elizabeth  Journal 
Hackensack  Record 
Jersey  Journal 
Long  Branch  Record 
Newark  News 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 


STATE-BY-STATE  LI^EUP  OF  DAIUES 


Independent 


State 

No. 

Circ. 

No. 

Circ. 

No. 

Circ. 

Alabama 

6 

223,888 

7 

304,378 

Alaska 

1 

26,514 

1 

3,028 

Arizona 

.  2 

47,503 

6 

68,174 

Arkansas 

.  II 

253.455 

1 

6,918 

2 

7,450 

California 

.36 

2,300,991 

31 

1,502,958 

13 

217,769 

Colorado 

.  4 

455,841 

6 

59.190 

2 

22,370 

Connecticut 

3 

165,603 

1 

99,727 

8 

212,101 

Delaware 

1 

13,631 

2 

115,451 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

.  1 

200,516 

Florida 

II 

859,539 

9 

201,638 

7 

232,540 

Georgia 

8 

312,913 

II 

273,100 

1 

8,940 

Hawaii 

1 

53,391 

1 

102,195 

Idaho  . 

1 

18,470 

3 

48,947 

1 

12,831 

Illinois 

15 

1,321,709 

30 

1,362,253 

12 

74,635 

Indiana 

.  13 

401,000 

24 

300,050 

15 

224,902 

Iowa 

.  6 

443,737 

14 

128,020 

6 

47,977 

Kansas 

II 

131,516 

21 

215,718 

1 

2,386 

Kentucky 

10 

566,857 

3 

47,115 

4 

28,018 

Louisiana 

2 

356,711 

7 

199,300 

6 

156,413 

Maine 

1 

76,680 

1 

19,703 

Maryland 

.  3 

640,827 

2 

35,829 

2 

20,758 

Massachusetts 

12 

926,331 

3 

154,484 

12 

372,370 

Michigan 

3 

520,237 

II 

174,473 

10 

250,058 

Minnesota 

10 

815,028 

4 

33,780 

2 

26,063 

Mississippi 

1 

17,667 

12 

153,348 

2 

43,028 

Missouri 

18 

1,124,481 

6 

60,998 

4 

311,182 

Montana 

3 

56,043 

2 

12,966 

3 

11,396 

Nebraska 

9 

80,675 

3 

305,465 

Nevada 

4 

84,501 

New  Hampshire 

4 

47,730 

2 

66,000 

New  Jersey 

IS 

1,224,258 

2 

116,219 

4 

94,681 

New  Mexico 

8 

78,825 

4 

20,745 

1 

3,975 

New  York 

.  .  53 

4,210,590 

7 

96,239 

6 

2,798,377 

North  Carolina 

.  9 

407,391 

4 

62,243 

13 

253.073 

North  Dakota 

1 

4,254 

2 

19,759 

3 

90,967 

Ohio 

.  14 

1,603,934 

19 

698,245 

13 

164,430 

Oklahoma 

14 

101,709 

7 

213,298 

6 

31,378 

Oregon 

.  9 

285,122 

5 

39,746 

1 

8,021 

Pennsylvania 

.  20 

2,648,003 

18 

294,436 

34 

536,153 

Rhode  Island 

2 

208,419 

1 

9,016 

2 

65,842 

South  Carolina 

5 

101,345 

3 

134,884 

2 

18,869 

South  Dakota 

.  2 

31,894 

4 

63.963 

1 

50,510 

Tennessee 

7 

662,836 

10 

301,217 

3 

33,709 

Texas 

48 

1,904,624 

8 

77,912 

7 

283,566 

Utah 

2 

102,815 

Vermont 

.  4 

45,297 

2 

37,090 

Virginia  . 

.  7 

187,060 

10 

415,313 

7 

149,265 

Washington 

.  7 

274,102 

6 

196,128 

4 

72,602 

West  Virginia 

.  9 

159,314 

8 

185,573 

Wisconsin 

.  4 

469,519 

8 

282,926 

4 

35,851 

Wyoming 

.  2 

15,905 

3 

28,884 

4 

18,642 

TOTAL 

440 

26,997,400 

359 

8,977,214 

237 

7,638,727 

%  of  Total 

42.4 

61.9 

34.7 

20.6 

22.9 

17.5 

Paterson  Call 
Plainfield  Courier-News 
Trenton  Times 
Hudson  Dispatch 
Vineland  Times-Journal 

NEW  MEXICO 
Alamagordo  News 
Albuquerque  Tribune 
Farmington  Times 
Grants  Beacon 
Hobbs  News-Sun 
Las  Vegas  Optic 
Portales  News-Tribune 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Times-Union 
Knickerbocker  News 
Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser 
Binghamton  Press 
Binghampton  Sun-Bulletin 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Canandaigua  Messenger 
Elmira  Star-Gazette 
Geneva  Times 
Glens  Falls  Post  Star 
Hornell  Tribune 
Ithaca  Journal 

Lockport  Union  Sun  &  Journal 
Newsday  (Garden  City) 

Malone  Telegram 

Mamaroneck  Times 

Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 

Mount  Vernon  Argus 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 

Brooklyn  Daily 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

New  York  Journal  American 

New  York  Post 

New  York  Times 

New  York  World-Telegram  C  Sun 

Long  Island  Star  Journal 

Staten  Island  Advance 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette 

Nyack  Journal-News 

Clean  Times-Herald 

Oneonta  Star 

Ossining  Citizen-Register 

Oswego  Palladium  Times 

Plattsburgh  Press-Republican 

Port  Chaster  Item 

Port  Jervis  Union-Gazette 

Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle 

Rochester  Times-Union 

Roma  Sentinel 

Salamanca  Republican-Press 

Adirondack  Enterprise  (Saranac  Lake) 

Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 

Schenectady  Union-Star 

Syracuse  Herald  Journal 

Syracuse  Post-Standard 

Tarrytown  News 

Troy  Record 

Troy  Times 

Utica  Press 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Watertown  Times 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Hickory  Record 
Lenoir  News-Topic 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Sanford  Herald 
Washington  News 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mandan  Pioneer 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Bryan  Times 
Celina  Standard 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times  Star 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
Dayton  News 
Logan  News 
New  Philadelphia  Times 
Port  Clinton  News 
Toledo  Blade 
Toledo  Times 
Troy  News 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada  News 
Anadarko  News 

Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise 
Chickasha  Express 
Claremore  Progress 
Cushing  Citizen 
Duncan  Banner 
Elk  City  News 
Hobart  Democrat-Chief 
Lawton  Press 
Lawton  Constitution 
McAlester  News-Capital 
Miami  News-Record 
Okemah  Leader 
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F«r  JOHNSON 

OREGON 

Btnd  Bulletin 
Coos  Bay  World 
Corvallis  Gaietta-Timas 
Eugene  Register-Guard 
Medford  Mail  Tribune 
Penoleton  East  Oregonian 
Oregon  Journal  (Portland) 

Oregon  Statesman  (Salem) 

Salem  Capital  Journal 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle  Sentinel 
Erie  Times 

Greensburg  Tribune-Review 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Harrisburg  News 
Lehighton  Leader 
Meadville  Tribune 
Milton  Standard 
New  Kensington  Dispatc.h 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  News 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiette 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Scranton  Times 
Sharon  Herald 
Stroudsburg  Record 
Tarentum  Valley  News 
Uniontown  Standard 
York  Gazette  ft  Daily 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Anderson  Independent 
Anderson  Mail 
Florence  News 
Spartanburg  Journal 
Sumter  Item 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Huron  Plainsman 
Mitchell  Republic 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville  Leaf  Chronicle 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Memphjs  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Nashville  Tennessean 

TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter  News 
Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Benham  Banner-Press 
Brownwood  Bulletin 
Childress  index 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller 
Corpus  Christ!  Times 
Corsicana  Sun 
Dallas  Timas  Herald 
Del  Rio  News-Herald 
Denison  Herald 
cl  Paso  Timas 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 

editor  &,  PUBLISHER 


Fort  Worth  Press 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Freeport  Brazoport  Facts 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hillsboro  Mirror 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
Jacksonville  Progress 
Lamasa  Reporter 
Laredo  Timas 
Longview  Journal 
Longview  News 
Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal 
Lufkin  News 

Marshall  News  Messenger 
Mount  Pleasant  Timas 
Nacodochas  Sentinel 
Orange  Leader 
Paris  News 
Port  Arthur  News 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  News 
San  Antonio  Light 
Snyder  News 
Stephenvilla  Empire 
Taylor  Press 
Temple  Telegram 
Victoria  Advocate 
Waco  News-Tribuna 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Waxahachie  Light 
Wichita  Falls  Record-News 
Wichita  Falls  Times 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpeliar  Times-Argus 
Bennington  Banner 
Brattleboro  Reformer 
Rutland  Herald 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington  Northern  Virginia  Sun 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Hopewell  News 
Martinsville  Bulletin 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pllot 
Suffolk  News-Herald 
Waynesboro  Naws-Virginlan 

WASHINGTON 

Bremerton  Sun  and  News  Searchlight 
Ephrata  Grant  County  Journal 
Longviaw-Kelso  News 
Columbia  Basin  Herald 
Seattle  Post-Intelli^encer 
Vancouver  Columbian 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckloy  Ralelgh-Register 
Charleston  Gazette 
Clarksburg  Exponent 
Fairmont  Times 
Hinton  News 
Huntington  Advertiser 
Logan  Banner 
Parkersburg  Sentinel 
Welch  News 

WISCONSIN 

Madison  Capital  Timas 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Racine  Journal-Times 
Sheboygan  Press 

for  Oaober  3il,  1964 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne  Wyoming  Eagle 
Rock  Springs  Rocket 

For  GOLDWATER 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

Boise  Statesman 
Moscow  Idahonian 
Nampa  Free  Press 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Beacon-News 

Belvidere  Republican 

Champaign-Urbana  News  Gazette 

Chicago  Calumet 

Chicago  Tribune 

Danville  Commercial  News 

DaKalb  Chronicle 

Dixon  Telegraph 

Effingham  News 

Elgin  Courier-News 

Flora  News-Record 

Galesburg  Register-Mail 

Kankakee  Journal 

Kewanee  Star-Courier 

Macomb  Journal 

Marion  Republican 

Marseilles  Press 

Moline  Dispatch 

Morris  Herald 

Paris  Beacon-News 

Paxton  Record 

Pontiac  Leader 

Rockford  Star 

Rockford  Register-Republic 

Springfield  State  Journal 

Sterling  Gazette 

Streator  Times- Press 

Taylorville  Breeze-Courier 

Waukegan  News-Sun 

Woodstock  Sentinel 

INDIANA 

Bedford  Times-Mail 
Bicknell  News 

Bloomington  Herald-Telephone 
Brazil  Times 
Clinton  Clintonian 
Columbus  Republican 
Edwinburg  Courier 
Elwood  Call-Leader 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Greensburg  News 
Huntington  Herald-Press 
Kokomo  Tribune 
Marion  Chronicle 
Martinsville  Reporter 
New  Albany  Tribune 
Noblesville  Ledger 
Peru  Tribune 
Plymouth  Pilot-News 
Rushville  Republican 
Seymour  Tribune 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Valparaiso  Messenger 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer 
Warsaw  TImes-Union 


IOWA 

Atlantic  News-Telegraph 
Boone  News-Republican 
Carroll  Timas  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
LaMars  Sentinel 
Marshalltown  Timas-Republican 
Mount  Pleasant  News 
Muscatine  Journal 
Newton  News 
Oalwain  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Perry  Chief 

Webstar  City  Freeman-Journal 
KANSAS 

Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle 
Atchison  Globa 
Burlington  Republican 
El  Dorado  Times 
Great  Bend  Press 
Great  Bend  Tribune 
Hays  News 

Independence  Reporter 
lola  Register 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Leavenworth  Times 
Liberal  Southwest  Times 
Lyons  Nows 
Newton  Kansan 
Pittsburgh  Sun  ft  Headlight 
Pratt  Tribune 
Russail  News 
Topeka  Capital 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Wellington  News 

KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green  Park  City  News 
Lexington  Leader 
Maysville  Public  Ledger 

LOUISIANA 

Bastrop  Enterprise 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
Baton  Rouge  State  Timas 
Franklin  Banner-Tribune 
Monroe  World 
Monroe  News-Star 
Opelousas  World 
Shreveport  Journal 
Shreveport  Times 

MAINE 

Bangor  News 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis  Capital 
Salisbury  Times 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Haverhill  Journal 
Springfield  Union 
VVorcester  Telegram  ft  Gazette 

MICHIGAN 

Benton  Harbor  News-Palladium 
Big  Rapids  Pioneer 
Coldwater  Reporter 
Hillsdale  News 
Ludington  News 
Mt.  Pleasant  Times  News 
Pontiac  Press 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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'HEY,  YOU!  H20!' 

Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
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WASHINGTON  DERBY 

Buescher,  Central  Press 


BOGGED  DOWN? 

Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiette 


For  GOLDWATER 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Port  Huron  Timas  Harald 
St.  Joseph  Herald-Press 
Sault  Sta.  Maria  News 
Sturgis  Journal 

MINNESOTA 
lemidji  Pioneer 
Crookston  Times 
Fairmont  Sentinel 
New  Ulm  Journal 

MISSISSIPPI 
Clarksdala  Press-Register 
Columbus  Commercial  Dispatch 
Corinth  Corinthian 
Granada  Sentinel  Star 
Hattiesburg  American 
Jackson  Clarion  Ledger 
Jackson  Daily  News 
Meridian  Star 
Natchez  Democrat 
Pasacgoula  Chronicle 
Starville  News 
Vicksburg  Post 
West  Point  Timas  Leader 

MISSOURI 

Boonvilla  News 

Jefferson  City  Capital  Timas 

Jefferson  City  Post-Tribune 

Joplin  Globa 

Neosho  News 

Rolla  News 

MONTANA 
Helena  Independent  Record 
Miles  City  Star 

NEBRASKA 
Alliance  Timas  Herald 
Hastings  Tribune 
Holdradga  Citizen 
Kearney  Hub 
McCook  Gazette 
Nebraska  City  News-Press 
Norfolk  News 
Scottsbiuff  Star-Herald 
York  News-Times 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester  Union  Leader 
Nashua  Telegraph 

NEW  JERSEY 
Passaic  Herald-News 
Perth  Amboy  News 

NEW  MEXICO 

Clovis  News-Journal 
Las  Cruces  Sun-News 
Lovington  Leader 
Tucumcari  News 

NEW  YORK 

Cortland  Standard 
Glens  Falls  Timas 
Jamestown  Post-Journal 
Madina  Journal-Register 
Newburgh  News 
Ogdensburg  Journal 
Peekskill  Star 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheboro  Courier 
High  Point  bterprise 
Wilmington  Star 
Wilmington  News 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck  Tribune 
Jamestown  Sun 

OHIO 

Alliance  Review 
Canton  Repository 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Fairborn  Herald 
Fostoria  Review-Times 
Greenfield  Timas 
Kenton  Times 
Lisbon  Journal 
Mansfield  News-Journal 
Marietta  Timas 
Marion  Star 
Massillon  Independent 
Mount  Vernon  News 
Urbane  Citizen 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 
Wilmington  News-Journal 

OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee  Phoenix 
Muskogee  Tinres-Damocrat 
Nowata  Star 
Tulsa  World 
Tulsa  Tribune 
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Wewoka  Timas 
Woodward  Press 

OREGON 

Albany  Democrat-Herald 
Ashland  Tidings 
Astoria  Bulletin 
Baker  Democrat-Herald 
Klamath  Falls  Herald-News 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona  Mirror 

Brownsville  Telegraph 

Delaware  County  Times  (Chester) 

Coatasvilla  Record 

Connellsville  Courier 

Doylestown  Intelligencer 

Dubois  Couriar-Exprau 

Hanover  Sun 

Indiana  Gazette 

Jeannette  News-Dispatch 

Lebanon  News 

Oil  City  Derrick 

Punxsutawnay  Spirit 

Somerset  American 

Titusville  Harald 

Uniontown  Harald 

Vandargrift  News-Citizen 

Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 

York  Dispatch 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Westerly  Sun 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  News  B  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Spartanburg  Herald 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Aberdeen  American  News 
Pierre  Capital  Journal 
Rapid  City  Journal 
Yankton  Press  B  Dakotan 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol  Herald  Courier 
Bristol  Virginia-Tennessean 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
Cleveland  Banner 
Elizabathon  Star 
Kingsport  News 
Kingsport  Timas 
Knoxville  Journal 
Morristown  Gazette-Mail 
Nashville  Banner 

TEXAS 

Borger  News-Herald 
Cuero  Record 
Gainesville  Register 
Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star 
Pampa  News 
Pecos  News 
Tyler  Telegraph 
Tyler  Courier-Times 

UTAH 


Burlington  Free  Press 
St.  Albans  Messenger 

VIRGINIA 

Clifton  Forge  Review 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent 
Petersburg  Progress-Index 
Pulaski  Southwest  Timas 
Radford  News-Journal 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Roanoke  Times 
Roanoke  World  News 
Staunton  Leader 

WASHINGTON 

Centralia  Chronicle 
Mount  Vernon  Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
Yakima  Herald 
Yakima  Republic 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley  Post  Herald 
Bluefield  Telegraph 
Charleston  Mail 
Clarksburg  Telegram 
Fairmont  West  Virginian 
Grafton  Sentinel 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Martinsburg  Journal 

WISCONSIN 

Antigo  Journal 

Fort  Atkinson  Jefferson  County  Union 

Janesville  Gazette 

LaCrosse  Tribune 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Oshkosh  Northwestern 

Twin  Cities  News  Record 

Wausau  Record-Herald 

WYOMING 

Casper  Star 

Casper  Tribune  B  Star 

Wyoming  State  Tribune  (Cheyenne) 


INDEPENDENT 


ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARKANSAS 

Magnolia  Banner-News 
Russellville  Courier-Democrat 

CALIFORNIA 

Concord  Transcript 

Fontana  Harald  News 

Grass  Vallay-Navada  City  Union 

Hanford  Sentinel 

Huntington  Park  Signal 

Ontario-Upland  Report 

Pittsburg  Post-Dispatch 

Riverside  Enterprise 

Riverside  Press 

San  Mateo  Times 

Santa  Ana  Register 

Ukiah  Journal 

Whittier  Daily  News 

COLORADO 
Boulder  Camera 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel 
Brideport  Telegram 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bristol  Press 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
New  London  Day 
Norwalk  Hour 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News 
Wilmington  Journal 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

Deland  Sun-News 
Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune 
Jacksonville  Times-Union 
Jacksonville  Journal. 

Leesburg  Commercial 
Marianna  Floridan 
St.  Augustine  Record 

GEORGIA 

Thomasville  Times-Enterprise 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 

IDAHO 

Pocatello  State  Journal 

ILLINOIS 

Cairo  Citizen 

Carmi  Times 

Casey  Reporter 

Centralia  Sentinel 

Clinton  Journal-Public 

Harrisburg  Register 

Mattoon  Journal-Gazette 

OIney  Mail 

Shelbyville  Union 

Watseka  Iroquois  County  Times 

Wheaton  Journal 

INDIANA 

Franklin  Star 
Greenfield  Reporter 
Hartford  City  News-Times 
La  Porte  Herald-Argus 
Lebanon  Reporter 
Michigan  City  News-Dispatch 
New  Castle  Courier-Times 
Portland  Commercial-Review 
Princeton  Clarion 
Shelbyville  News 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Tipton  Tribune 
Vincennes  Sun  Commercial 
Washington  Herald 
Washington  Times 

IOWA 

Ames  Tribune 
Cherokee  Times  B  Chief 
Creston  News-Advertiser 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Washington  Journal 

KANSAS 

Augusta  Gazette 

KENTUCKY 

Corbin  Tribune 
Harlan  Enterprise 
Hopkinsville  Kentucky  New  Era 
Middlesboro  News 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Town  Talk 

Bogalusa  News 

Baton  Rouge  State-Times 

Baton  Rouge  Advocate 

Hammond  Star 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 

New  Iberia  Iberian 


MAINE 

Waterville  Sentinel 

MARYLAND 

Frederick  Post 
Frederick  News 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Brockton  Enterprise  B  Times 
Chelsea  Record 
Clinton  Item 
Leominster  Enterprise 
Lynn  Item-Telegram 
Milford  News 

Northampton  Hampshire  Gazette 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger 
Wakefield  News  Tribune 
Waltham  News  Tribune 
Woburn  Times 

MICHIGAN 

Dowagiac  News 
Escanaba  Press 
Flint  Journal 
Iron  Mountain  News 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Menominee  Herald-Leader 
Owosso  Argus-Press 
Royal  Oak  Tribune 
Three  Rivers  Commercial 
Traversa  City  Record-Eagle 

MINNESOTA 

Little  Falls  Transcript 
St.  Cloud  Timas 

MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi-Gulfport  Herald 
Laurel  Leader-Call 

MISSOURI 

Chillicothe  Constitution  Tribune 

Columbia  Missourian 

Flat  River  St.  Francois  County  Journal 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Sikaston  Standard 

MONTANA 

Bozeman  Chronicle 
Hamilton  Ravalli  Republican 
Lawistown  News 

NEBRASKA 
Columbus  Telegram 
Fremont  Tribune 
Lincoln  Journal 
Omaha  World-Herald 

NEVADA 

NEW  JERSEY 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Millville  Daily 
Red  Bank  Register 
Woodbury  Times 

NEW  MEXICO 

Raton  Range 

NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam  Recorder 
Batavia  News 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DAILIES 
New  York  News 
Wall  Street  Journal 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Concord  Tribune 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Henderson  Dispatch 
Jacksonville  News 
Kinston  Free  Press 
Lumberton  Robasonian 
Morganton  News  Harald 
New  Barn  Sun-Journal 
Reidsville  Review 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Salisbury-Spencer  Post 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Twin  City  Sentinel 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Forum 
Moorhead  News 
Grand  Forks  Harald 

OHIO 

Ballefontaina  Examiner 

Bowling  Green  Sentinel  Tribune 

Circlaville  Herald 

Findlay  Republican-Courier 

Fremont  News-Messenger 

Ironton  Tribune 

Middletown  Journal 

Upper  Sandusky  Chief 

Washington  Court  House  Record  Herald 

Wellston  Sentinel 

Wooster  Record 

Xenia  Gazette 

OKLAHOMA 
Alva  Review-Courier 
El  Reno  Tribune 
Pauls  Valley  Democrat 
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Inaependent 

Ponca  City  Nows 
Sominoie  Producer 

OREGON 

Corvillii  Gaiotto-Timos 
Oroqon  City  Entorpriso-Courior 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Call 
Allentown  Chronicia 
Beaver  Falls  Tribune 
Bedt' ;d  Gazette 
Berw'.k  Enterprise 
Bethlenem  Globe-Times 
Blooi'i^burg  Press 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
Clearfield  Progress 
Columbia  News 
Elwood  City  Ledger 
Greenville  Record-Ar^us 
Huntinqton-Mount  Union  News 
Lavittown  Times 
Bristol  Courier 
Lewiston  Sentinel 
Lock  Haven  Express 
McKeesport  Clairton  Nows 
Mount  Carmel  Item 
Norristown  Times-Herald 
Phillipsburg  Journal 
Pottstown  Mercury 
Ridgway  Record 
St.  Mary's  Press 
Scranton  Tribune 
Skamokin  News-Dispatch 
Shenandoah  Herald 
Sunbury  Item 
Tamaqua  Courier 
Tyrone  Herald 
Warren  County  Observer 
Warren  Times-iMirror 
Washington  Observer 
West  Chaster  Local  News 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times 
Woonsocket  Call 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenwood  Index-Journal 
Orangeburg  Times  &  Democrat 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Falls  Argus-Laadar 

TENNESSEE 
Columbia  Herald 
Jackson  Sun 

Shelbyvilla  Timas  Gazette 
TEXAS 

Dallas  News 
Garland  News 
Henderson  News 
Midland  Raporter-Talegram 
Palestine  Herald-Press 
Plainviaw  Herald 
Sweetwater  Reporter 

UTAH 

Provo  Herald 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 

VIRGINIA 

Covington  Virginian 

Danville  Register 

Danville  Bee 

Lynchburg  News 

Lynchburg  Advance 

Newport  News  Hampton  Press 

Newport  News  Times-Herald 

WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen  World 
Ellansburg  Record 
Everett  Herald 
Wenatchee  World 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

Ashland  Press 

Beaver  Dam  Citizen 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth-Reporter 

Rhinelander  News 

WYOMING 

Laramie  Boomerang 
Rawlins  Times 
Riverton  Ranger 

Worland  Northern  Wyoming  News 


MrH.  Meyrick  Dies 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Celeste  Easton  Mey¬ 
rick,  60,  wife  of  Charles  R. 
Meyrick,  president  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Publishing  Co.,  died 
here  Oct.  24.  She  was  a  native 
of  New  Jersey. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


LBJ—Barty 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


papers  were  for  Wilkie,  23% 
for  FDR’s  third  term,  13%  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Dewey  had  796  dailies  (60%) 
on  his  side  in  1944  when  he 
opposed  FDR’s  fourth  term  bid. 
291  papers  stayed  with  Roose¬ 
velt  (22%)  and  nearly  18% 
were  undeclared. 

In  1948  Dewey  topped  his  pre¬ 
vious  effort,  receiving  65%  sup¬ 
port  with  771  papers,  while  182 
(15%)  went  for  Truman  and 
48  (4%)  backed  Thurmond.  The 
independents  represented  15%. 

In  number  of  papers  (933) 
and  their  aggregate  circulation 
(40  million),  Eisenhower  set 
records  in  1952.  Stevenson  at¬ 
tracted  support  of  202  papers  or 
about  15%  with  5.5  million  cir¬ 
culation.  18%  were  neutral. 

The  1956  poll  showed  Eisen¬ 
hower  slipping  a  little.  He  had 
740  papers  (62%)  with  34.5 
million  circulation,  while  Steven¬ 
son  picked  up  15%  support  with 
189  papers  (6  million  circula¬ 
tion).  23%  were  neutral. 

Four  years  ago  the  independ¬ 
ents  rose  to  nearly  26%  as  731 
papers  (57%)  declared  for 
Nixon  and  208  papers  (16%) 
urged  Kennedy’s  election. 
Nixon’s  papers  had  38  million 
circulation;  Kennedy’s  had  8.5 
million. 

The  nearly  8  million  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  which  are 
not  declaring  a  choice  between 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  and 
Goldwater-Miller  tickets  is 
swollen  by  such  large  units  as 
the  New  York  News,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  Dallas 
News. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  state 
chart  (on  page  10)  that  no  daily 
newspaper  in  Utah  has  given 
editorial  support  to  either  can¬ 
didate. 

While  Johnson  has  no  editorial 
support  in  Delaware,  Maine, 
Nebraska,  and  Utah,  his  oppon¬ 
ent  has  none  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  Nevada  and 
Utah.  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  lion’s 
share  of  newspaper  support  in 
his  home  state  of  Texas.  Six 
papers  in  Arizona  are  backing 
the  local  boy,  Goldwater,  while 
two  go  for  his  Democratic  rival. 

As  usual,  there  are  divisions 
to  be  found  among  editors  in 
newspaper  groups  under  one 
ownership.  This  is  true  in  the 
Gannett,  the  Newhouse  and  the 
Copley  organizations. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  put  all  of  the  Hearst 
papers  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  side. 

Scripps-Howard  editors  voted 
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to  endorse  the  Johnson-Hum¬ 
phrey  ticket  in  each  of  their 
papers.  But  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  came  out  for  Goldwater- 
Miller,  in  opposition  to  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Siar. 
The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company, 
parent  of  the  S.H  group,  owns  a 
controlling  share  of  the  Enquirer 
in  trust. 

Newspapers  made  more  news 
than  usual  this  year  with  their 
announced  support  of  President 
Johnson,  particularly  because  so 
many  proclaimed  a  deviation 


from  longtime  endorsement  of 
Republican  candidates  for  the 
presidency. 

Three  papers  that  were  pro- 
Kennedy  in  1960  switched  to 
Goldwater.  They  are  the  Ope¬ 
lika  (Ala.)  News,  the  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  News,  and  the 
Dublin  (Ga.)  Courier-Herald. 
Three  others  that  were  inde¬ 
pendent  four  years  ago  also 
support  the  senator.  They  are 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger,  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Mes¬ 
senger  and  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Star. 


Johnson  in  Driver’s 
Seat  for  Campaign 

By  Frank  Cormier 
AP  White  House  Correspondent 


One  fact  clearly  puts  the  LBJ 
campaign  in  a  category  of  its 
own:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is 
President  —  “the  only  Presi¬ 
dent  you’ve  got,’’  as  he  keeps 
reminding  us  —  and  can  freely 
mix  official  business  and  poli¬ 
ticking.  Johnson  does  so  much 
mixing,  in  fact,  that  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
a  sound  judgment  on  where 
politicking  starts  and  official 
duties  end. 

Any  President  has  a  built-in 
advantage  in  this  respect,  and 
there  are  others.  Johnson,  for 
instance,  has  taken  the  wraps 
off  military  secrets  to  help  off¬ 
set  Senator  Goldwater’s  charge 
that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  develop  strategic  weap¬ 


ons  systems  (Johnson  announced 
satellite-killing  rockets  and  ra¬ 
dar  that  looks  around  the  curve 
of  the  earth).  And  he  trotted 
out  some  more,  involving  pre¬ 
cautions  against  accidental  nu¬ 
clear  war,  in  challenging  Gold- 
water’s  views  on  giving  NATO 
some  control  over  some  nuclear 
weapons. 

Then,  too,  there  have  been 
campaign  trips  that  mingle  po¬ 
litical  speeches  with  official  en¬ 
gagements  —  a  midday  meet¬ 
ing  with  Prime  Minister  Lester 
Pearson  of  Canada  followed  by 
an  evening  speech  in  Seattle  on 
the  prime  campaign  issue  of 
nuclear  policy;  a  midday  meet¬ 
ing  with  President  Lopez  Mateos 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


On  Goldwater  Trail: 


‘Be  Fair... 

By  Pat  Munroe 
E&P  Washington  Bureau 

Newsmen  were  given  a  hard 
time  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  July,  but  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  has  done  little 
in  campaign  speeches  to  either 
praise  or  censor  them. 

His  No.  1  press  relations  man, 
Paul  Wagner,  a  veteran  of  wire 
service  reporting  in  Nebraska, 
said  this  week: 

“He  really  likes  a  lot  of  the 
fellows  travelling  with  us  and 
asks  me  every  day  or  so  how 
things  are  going  with  all  the 
newsmen.  He  wants  to  make  sure 
they’re  happy.” 

We  noted  that  whenever  the 
press  filed  past  a  crowd  of 
people  into  the  press  area  at 
least  one  elderly  lady  would  say 
to  us: 


Be  Right!’ 


“Now  be  fair.  Get  it  right.” 

We  even  heard  one  small  boy 
say  the  same  thing. 

‘Awfully  Nice  Guy’ 

As  one  newsman  who’s  covered 
virtually  all  of  the  campaign 
says: 

“There  is  just  none  of  the 
antipathy  present  among  re¬ 
porters  that  they  felt  in  1960 
for  Vice  President  Nixon.  Most 
of  us  feel  that  Barry  is  really  an 
awfully  nice  guy  and  what’s 
happening  to  him  in  this  elec¬ 
tion  (his  low  showing  in  polls) 
is  really  rather  sad.” 

Goldwater  appears  to  have 
“learned  his  lesson”  about  mass 
on-the-record  news  conferences 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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S.  G.  Fletcher  of  the  Daily 
Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  listens 
to  discussion  of  lAPA  freedom  of 
information  committee  report. 

be  considered  an  attack  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  since 
this  is  the  principal  means  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  for  maintaining 
its  independence. 

“That  full  freedom  should  be 
maintained  for  the  acquisition 
of  newsprint  and  other  news¬ 
paper  printing  supplies,  and 
their  purchase  and  sale  should 
not  be  made  subject  to  govern¬ 
ment  control  either  directly  or 
El  Salvador,  outgoing  through  any  official  or  semi¬ 
secretary;  Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  official  agency,  but  rather  that 

each  newspaper  be  permitted 
under  equal  conditions  to  acquire 
newsprint  and  other  materials 
without  the  intervention  of  a 
government  agency  if  it  so  de¬ 
sires  for  reasons  of  individual 
convenience  or  principle. 

“The  Association  will  request 
That  these  principles  should  the  Argentine  Government  to 
by  repeal  the  freight  tax  on  news- 


By  Robert  U.  Brown  Officers  of  Infer  American  Press 

Association:  Left  to  right — Jose 
Dutrii  Jr.,  La  Prensa,  Grafica,  San 

Mexico  City  agencies  should  confine  them-  Salvador,  f  • 

At  the  conclusion  of  lengthy  selves  to  making  news  sources 
debate  over  the  report  of  its  available  to  the  entire  press,  &  Publisher,  chairman,  executive 

Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  fully  and  without  discrimination.  committee;  Carlos  Jimenei,  man- 

Press  on  conditions  in  the  hemis-  «That  the  existence  of  govern-  p!ol!d"ent;  ‘■and'^Thr 

phere,  the  -0th  General  As-  ment  news  agencies  or  news  r.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford  Courant, 

sembly  of  the  Inter  American  agencies  supported  directly  or  outgoing  president. 

Press  Association:  indirectly  by  a  government  is 

1)  Labelled  “suppressive  detrimental  to  a  free  press  be-  fiscal  impediments  or  social  bur- 

methods”  applied  by  the  govern-  cause  such  agencies  tend  to  give  den^  of  a  discriminatory  nature, 

ments  of  Haiti,  Bolivia,  Para-  ^  partial  and  slanted  picture  of 

guay  and  Honduras  as  negating  events  which  should  be  presented  be  broadly  disseminated 
freedom  of  the  press ;  objectively.  members  of  the  I APA  and  should  paper  printing  materials  and  not 

2)  Reiterat^  its  vigorous  pro-  ..Governments  should  permit  constitute  the  basis  of  steps  to  to  interfere  with  the  modernip- 

test  against  “the  total  suppres-  manage  their  own  ^  taken  by  the  Association  to  tion  of  those  newspapers  which 

sion  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  withnnf  interfei-.  correct  existing  conditions  that  previously  made  commitments 

other  human  rights”  in  Cuba ;  ’  infringe  on  or  impede  a  free  for  this  purpose,  the  violation  of 

3)  Viewed  with  alarm  the  ‘  press.  which  would  jeopardize  their 

tendency  of  certain  governments  Social  Burdens  “To  ratify  the  resolution  own  prestige  and  that  of  the 

both  North  and  South  “to  inter-  ^  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc-  country  abroad.” 

fere  with  the  press  for  the  pur-  .  .  adverse  semi-annual  meeting  „  .  , 

pose  of  managing  news  or  with  should  expressed  re-  jjj  Santo  Domingo,  reiterating  Reject  OAS  Declaration 

other  objectives”;  presented  in  placing  financial  burdens  The  Assembly  also  ratified  the 

4)  Asserted  “a  free  press  must  placing  ot  news-  newspapers  is  a  means  of  action  of  its  board  of  directors 

not  be  subjected  to  unfair  and  paper  sales  under  union  control,  nmiting  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  rejecting  the  Draft  Agree- 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  Objections  also  should  be  voiced  p  Expression 

artificial  financial  barriers.”  against  the  bill  which  would  ob-  Tax  on  Advertising  ,  rnminittoo  nn  TTnmnTi 
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At  the  lAPA  meeting  in  Mexico  City:  Left  to  right —  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  honorary  president;  Ricardo  Castro  Beeche, 
La  Nacion,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Andrew  Heiskell,  Time  Inc.,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Marion  Dryfoos,  New  York  Times;  and  Carlos  Mantilla 
Ortega,  El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador. 


Attending  lAPA  meetings:  Left  to  right — Charles  E.  Scripps,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News;  and  Raymond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (O.)  Daily  Record. 


AGENCY  SURVEY 

Detroiters  Find  tv 
A  Poor  Substitute 


What  effect  does  a  newspaper 
strike  have  on  the  public? 

Detroit  advertising  agency 
president  Ernest  A.  Jones,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams  Inc.  said 
a  study  made  by  his  agency  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  blackout  in  that 
city  shows: 

“1.  There  still  is  no  adequate 
substitute  for  the  printed  word 
as  an  informational  vehicle. 

“2.  A  newspaper  stoppage 
diminishes  the  traditional  hold 
newspaper  have  earned  over  the 
people;  subtracts  from  their 
continued  value  as  a  great  ad¬ 
vertising  medium;  forces  the 
public  to  seek  substitutes  which 
may  become  standards;  and 
adds  to  the  growing  ranks  of 
non-readers  . .  .  those  of  the  age 
group  who  have  learned  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  ear  for  the  eye.” 

MJ&A  began  a  survey  on 
the  68th,  69th  and  70th  day  of 
the  strike  among  a  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  301  Detroiters — 
all  adults  w’ho  had  read  Detroit 
newspapers  regularly. 

Findings  were: 

•  69%  said  they  missed  their 
papers  a  lot. 

•  31%  said  their  sense  of 
loss  was  little  or  not  at  all. 

•  38%  said  they  missed  their 
papers  more  as  the  strike  went 
on. 

•  50%  said  they  missed  pa¬ 
per  less  as  the  strike  progressed. 

•  12%  said  they  felt  about 
the  same  or  didn’t  know. 

Those  who  said  “less”  were 
asked  why. 

•  45%  of  the  men  and  54% 
of  the  women  said  they  “were 
getting  used  to  being  without 
the  paper”. 

•  18%  of  the  men  and  20% 
of  the  women  said  they  were 
getting  used  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  source  of  news. 

•  26  and  23%  had  found 
other  newspapers. 

•  7%  of  the  men  said  they 
had  kicked  the  newspaper  habit. 

•  70%  of  the  men  and  90% 
of  the  women  said  they  would 
spend  as  much  time  with  their 
newspapers  as  they  did  before 
the  strike. 

What  substitutes  were  they 
finding  for  their  newspapers  ? 

Men  Women 

Television  61%  59% 

Other  papers  60%  42% 

Radio  53%  45% 

Were  these  substitutes  satis¬ 
factory  ? 

•  74%  of  the  men  said  “no”. 

•  66%  of  the  women  said 
“no”. 
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On  the  63rd,  64th  and  65th 
days  of  the  strike  agency  re¬ 
search  people  conduct^  75  tele¬ 
phone  inter\’iews  with  either  the 
advertising  manager,  the  sales 
manager,  or  the  owner  of  vari¬ 
ous  Detroit  retail  establish¬ 
ments.  All  were  listed  as  regu¬ 
lar  Free  Press  and  News  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

In  the  retail  advertising  sec¬ 
tion,  the  survey  revealed : 

•  about  one-third  of  the  75 
businesses  sur\’eyed  reported 
sales  were  down;  better  than 
half  reported  their  sales  were 
either  unchanged  or  up. 

•  34  stores  were  using  other 
papers;  16  had  gone  to  radio  and 
10  each  to  television  and  mail. 

•  7  of  the  stores  said  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  were  more  effective 
than  the  News  and  the  Free 
Press. 

•  13  about  the  same 

•  18  less  effective. 

• 

Canada  Supp  Crows 

Montreal 

Circulation  of  Weekend  Mag¬ 
azine/Perspectives  will  exceed 
2,400,000  when  the  Windsor 
Star  begins  distribution  of  it 
Oct.  31.  Advertising  rates  in  the 
supplement  will  be  unchanged, 
John  G.  McConnell,  president  of 
the  Montreal  Standard  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  announced. 

• 

Magazine  Added 

Riverside,  Calif. 

The  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  is  moving  its  weekly  tele¬ 
vision  log  into  a  new  magazine 
Nov.  1.  The  ly*.  by  10^  inch 
guide  will  give  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  descriptions,  color  and 
sport  logs,  highlights  and  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  the  logs  of  10 
stations. 

• 

Conversion  Slated 

Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Plans  to  convert  the  Ellens¬ 
burg  Record  plant  to  offset  re¬ 
production  are  announced  by 
Richard  Lafromboise,  publisher. 
A  new  rotary  offset  press  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  service 
following  a  building  renovation 
set  for  early  next  year. 

• 

Buys  Texas  Daily 

Dumas,  Tex. 

Dick  Reavis,  who  formerly 
published  newspapers  in  Little¬ 
field,  has  bought  the  majority 
interest  in  the  Moore  County 
Daily  News  here  from  Howard 
W.  Jacob  and  Bob  Hembree. 


Walter  H.  Annenberg 


Walter  Annenberg 
Delaware  Valley’s 
‘Man  of  the  Year’ 

Philadelphia 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  has  been  named 
“Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  Council  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  “continuing  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  orderly  development 
of  Delaware  Valley.” 

Mr.  Annenberg  coined  the 
name  for  the  14-county  Phila¬ 
delphia  retail  trading  zone  in 
1951,  identifying  it  as  a  single, 
cohesive  economic  entity.  Since 
that  time  the  Inquirer  has  pro¬ 
moted  the  Delaware  Valley  mar¬ 
keting  region  to  National  prom¬ 
inence. 

Today,  more  than  300  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  region  have 
adopted  Delaware  Valley  as  part 
of  their  name. 

A  special  Monday  column, 
“Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.,”  still 
appears  regularly  in  the  In¬ 
quirer.  On  Oct.  13, 1952,  the  first 
“Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.”  sup¬ 
plement  appeared  with  82  pages 
of  pictures  and  stories  devoted 
to  the  area. 

Mr.  Annenberg,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publications, 
will  be  honored  by  civic  leaders 
at  a  luncheon  Nov.  5.  The  Du¬ 
Pont  Company  of  Wilmington 
will  be  named  at  the  same  time 
as  the  “Company  of  the  Year.” 

• 

Ludlow  Co.  Appoints 
Higgason  for  Research 

Chicago 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
has  named  Frank  Higgason  as 
director  of  product  research.  He 
will  report  to  Phillip  R.  Ange- 
lini,  general  sales  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  Ludlow,  Mr. 
Higgason  was  composing  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Louis^le 
Courier- J  oumal. 


Dallas  Polit*e 
Keep  Mum  in 
Murder  Caf«e 

DAi.LAS 

A  policy  apparently  stemming 
from  the  Kennedy  assassin;dion 
which  restricts  information  to 
the  press  on  murder  case.s  .vas 
confirmed  recently  by  Police 
Chief  Jesse  Curry. 

The  policy  came  to  light  after 
a  reporter  attempted  to  get  facts 
in  the  death  of  Times  Ht  raid 
reporter  James  F.  Koethe. 

Dist.  Atty.  Henry  Wade  said 
the  case  is  still  being  heard  by 
the  Dallas  County  Grand  Jury, 
but  he  added,  “From  what  my 
assistants  tell  me  about  the  case, 
it  looks  like  it  may  be  a  no-bill 
case.” 

“I  think  a  policy  of  withhold¬ 
ing  the  state’s  evidence  until  the 
time  of  the  trial  is  a  good  one,” 
Mr.  Wade  said.  “It  probably 
stem’s  from  the  Kennedy  assas¬ 
sination  case  in  which  both  the 
police  and  I  were  criticized  for 
discussing  the  evidence  (against 
assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald).” 

Chief  Curry  told  a  reporter 
the  criticism  had  been  aimed  at 
both  the  police  department  and 
the  district  attorney’s  office.  He 
said  it  included  criticism  from 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

Both  Chief  Curry  and  Mr. 
Wade  said  there  is  no  law 
against  the  disclosure  of  evi¬ 
dence  by  officers  to  the  press 
prior  to  the  trial. 

Statements  to  Police 

Prior  to  the  Kennedy  assas¬ 
sination,  members  of  the  news 
media  had  been  briefed  about 
the  progress  of  investigations. 

Mr.  Wade  said  reporters 
covering  the  courthouse  are  still 
given  access  to  files  brought  to 
his  office  by  city  police  after 
filing  of  complaints  in  justice 
court.  But  he  added  that  he  has 
requested  reporters  “to  go  light” 
on  writing  stories  about  the 
state’s  evidence. 

He  said  that  included  state¬ 
ments  made  by  defendants  while 
in  police  custody. 

• 

3  in  50-Year  Club 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Quarter  Century  Club  of 
the  News-Sentinel,  the  Journal- 
Gazette  and  Fort  Wayne  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  now  has  three  mem¬ 
bers  with  50  years  or  more  of 
service.  The  newest  is  Clifford 
B.  Aman,  a  printer,  who  received 
a  camera  in  recognition  of  his 
half-century  of  service.  Others 
are  Arnold  F.  Sherer,  business 
office,  58  years;  and  Roy  J. 
Stirk,  proofreader,  54  years. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


‘Censoring  Newspaper  Ads’ 


(Part  of  a  talk  given  by  L. 
T.  Herman,  advertising  director 
of  the  Detroit  News,  before  the 
35th  annual  convention  of  AI> 
lied  States  Association  of  Mo> 
tion  Picture  Exhibitors  —  De¬ 
troit,  Oct.  20,  1964.) 

«  «  * 

Right  oflF  the  bat  I’m  going  to 
change  the  title  of  this  talk 
to  “Editing  Newspaper  Ads”. 
We’re  accustomed  to  Siting  the 
total  paper — not  just  the  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  That  does  not 
imply  censoring;  it  implies  that 
all  the  news — news  of  events  and 
people  as  well  as  advertising  .  .  . 
the  news  of  businesses  and  serv¬ 
ices — needs  to  be  in  proper  form 
for  our  mixed  audiences.  We 
alter  and  change  our  best  re¬ 
porters,  columnists,  and  even  our 
comic  cartoonists’  work,  so  you 
needn’t  feel  put  upon. 

Secondly,  this  attempt  on  our 
part  is  not  punitive.  It’s  cor¬ 
rective  in  the  broad  sense  of 
making  the  sum  total  of  content 
palatable  for  people  of  con¬ 
science  and  discernment.  Nation¬ 
wide,  there  are  over  1,750  dailies 
and  over  8,000  weeklies  that 
exert  some  similar  controls,  and 
we’re  well  aware  we  all  com¬ 
plicate  your  lives — but  for  valid 
reasons  for  which  both  our  in¬ 
dustries  prescribe  and  can  be 
proud. 

Even  as  we  represent  many 
managements  and  many  locales 
— thus  many  outlooks — we  also 
have  a  constancy  of  allegiance 
to  basic  1964,  U.S.A.  taste  values 
that  make  for  rather  uniform 
standards  in  all  sectors  at  all 
times.  For  certain,  you’ve  all  had 
your  problem  showings,  and  it’s 
a  surety  that  when  you  compare 
notes,  the  same  pictures  have 
proven  troublesome  wherever 
exhibited.  “2,000  Maniacs”,  for 
example,  with  its  gore  .  .  .  gore 
.  .  .  gore. 

Not  Asking  for  ‘Puritanism’ 

Neither  of  our  codes  is  asking 
for  “Puritanism” — only  that  you 
adhere  to  the  broad  patterns  of 
adult,  courteous  awareness  of 
what  kind  of  “idea”  projection 
is  welcome  in  today’s  homes. 

This  whole  subject  is  one  that 
is  persiring — not  “inspiring”. 
It’s  one  we  work  at — and  hard. 
Our  efforts  are  behind  the  scenes 
— no  readers  call  or  write  to 
extol.  In  that  sense,  it’s  thank¬ 


less,  but  its  presence  is  felt.  By 
the  usual  implications,  criticism 
is  negative  and  confining.  We 
oftimes  appear  to  be  looking 
down  the  wrong  end  of  binocu¬ 
lars.  Naturally,  we  get  on  the 
defensive,  which  is  plenty  dis- 
comfitting  ’cause  there  are  times 
you  don’t  like  us. 

We  may  sometimes  seem  capri¬ 
cious  in  practice,  but  I  assure 
you  we’re  not  so — in  intent.  We 
feel  we’re  on  the  same  side  of 
the  desk  with  you — our  interest 
in  our  common  customers  is 
identical.  We’re  both  forming  a 
good  will  bridge  to  assure  self¬ 
perpetuation  and  more  growth, 
based  on  long  term  values. 
Leaders  in  both  our  fields  recog¬ 
nize  that  it’s  foolish — it’s  poor 
business — to  become  cynical, 
cheap,  and  short-sighted. 

In  both  our  businesses,  it’s 
easy  to  treat  the  audience  as  a 
brainless  doll  or  an  impersonal 
statistic  so  that  our  message 
reaches  only  the  stupid  handful. 
However,  we  both  agree  the 
audiences  we  now  cater  to  are 
more  intelligent,  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  more  demanding  and  are 
composed  of  the  solid,  warm, 
human  majority — not  the  fickle 
few  that  form  a  worthless  foun¬ 
dation  of  quicksand.  Our  audi¬ 
ences  are  not  a  mob.  Human  . . . 
sure  .  .  .  with  the  usual  com¬ 
plement  of  bodies-souls-virtues- 
vices-dreams  and  fears.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  see  they’re  treated  as 
such. 

You’re  not  interested  in 
semantics  .  .  .  NOR  ARE  WEI 
You’re  interested  in  selling  your 
product  profitably  ...  SO  ARE 
WE  !  !  1 

Unwritten  Oode,  at  First 

Like  you,  we  first  established 
an  unwritten  code,  then  altered 
and  bettered  it  through  the 
years,  and  finally  made  it  more 
crystal  clear  by  framing  it  with 
printed  word.  We,  at  the  News, 
were  original  pioneers  in  pub¬ 
licly  stating  our  case.  But,  even 
in  the  days  that  we  didn’t  have 
formalized  controls  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  our  paper  always  was 
conservative  and  hypersensitive 
to  the  vagaries  and  depth  of 
feeling  of  total  and  individual 
Detroit. 

We’re  convinced  the  problems 
calling  for  editing  will  ever  be 
with  us.  The  interpretation  will 


be  modified;  we’ll  be  constantly 
on  guard  to  protect  both  you  and 
our  readers,  foremost. 

If  our  readers  read  us  .  .  . 
like  us  .  .  .  and  believe  us — it 
rubs  off  on  you.  If  we  didn’t  have 
them  in  the  numbers  and  with 
the  faith  they  have,  you  wouldn’t 
find  us  and  our  total  medium 
of  the  great  value  you  do.  Thus, 
we  have  established  a  philosophy 
which  has  lead  to  a  pride  of 
work.  Out  of  this  philosophy  and 
pride  of  work  evolved  the  kind 
of  protection  you’ve  grown  to 
expect  from  us  and  other  papers 
of  comparable  stature  and  dedi¬ 
cation.  It  may  sound  cornball, 
but  the  thingrs  you  desire  for 
your  wives  and  children  and 
parents  are  the  sort  of  things  we 
want  to  bring  to  others.  Our 
credo  is  as  simple  as  that. 

In  Detroit,  we  deal  with,  and 
communicate  with  and  to,  and 
represent  as  many  households 
as  the  utilities — three  out  of 
every  four  homes  get  and  read 
the  Sunday  paper — almost  as 
many  daily.  It’s  90%  home- 
delivered.  'Thus,  we’re  as  basic 
as  phones  .  .  .  gas  .  .  .  etc.  Your 
hometown  newspaper  is  just 
that,  too — as  most  newspapers 
go  into  HOMES  .  .  .  reach  fam¬ 
ilies  in  their  entirety  from  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

Detroit’s  audience  is  one  of 
the  most  parochial  in  the  nation. 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Epis¬ 
copal  church  membership  is  high 
and  both  clerical  and  lay  interest 
is  fervent.  Ministerial  interest 
in  newspaper  content  often  re¬ 
sults  in  sermon  edicts  by  church 
leaders.  The  Motion  Picture 
Council  is  active  and  has  per¬ 
formed  an  outstanding  educa¬ 
tional  job. 

We  carry  over  a  million  lines 
of  amusement  advertising  each 
year — more  than  most  great 
papers — and  more  than  any 
paper  in  the  Midwest  (even 
more  than  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
among  other  leaders).  Several 
New  York  papers  exceed  us — 
that’s  about  it.  So,  our  hind¬ 
sight  is  20-20.  We’ve  had  the 
ample  chance  needed  to  afford 
perspective  and  to  teach  us  the 
straightest,  surest  ways  to  our 
readers  minds,  hearts,  and 
pocketbooks  —  the  wisdom  of 
which  we  share  with  you  in  our 
whole  editing  concept. 

To  build  up  to  a  million  lines. 


rest  assured  most  of  the  copy 
passed  initially  or  was  simply 
and  readily  converted  to  accept¬ 
ability  on  the  spot — 99  and 
44/100%  is  OK  to  start  with,  but 
it’s  the  small  differences  that 
make  sex — and  in  this  case 
conflict. 

Many  believe  us  hard-nosed, 
unrelenting  and  overly  con¬ 
scientious  .  .  .  but  it’s  true  .  .  . 
we  reject  less  and  less  copy  and 
we  need  to  change  fewer  ads. 
Actually,  the  News  hasn’t  mel¬ 
lowed.  "rhe  Answer?  Advertisers 
have  raised  their  standards  on 
their  own.  It’s  apparent  in  all 
phases:  Merchandising,  Service, 
and  so  called  Institutional  copy. 
Always  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  linage  we  run,  most  ads  are 
ethical,  accurate,  decent,  and 
dignified. 

Censoring  .  .  .  screening  .  .  . 
editing  .  .  .  protection  of  health- 
property-consumers  dollars  and 
sensibilities — what  you  will  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

You  smokers  are  familiar  with 
today’s  tobacco  advertising  prob¬ 
lems.  All  of  us  guzzlers  know 
how  liquor,  wine,  and  beer  copy 
has  to  walk  the  chalk  line,  par¬ 
ticular  in  a  monopoly  state  like 
Michigan.  Even  if  you  just  in¬ 
vest  your  one  spare  buck,  securi¬ 
ties  in  all  their  forms  (banks, 
savings  &  loans,  all  investment 
promotion)  are  supervised  by 
the  Michigan  Corporation  & 
Securities  Commission.  Feel  ill? 
Hangover  or  convention  nausea? 
All  drugs  and  proprietaries  ad¬ 
here  to  the  most  rigid  command¬ 
ments — even  if  it  kills  you.  The 
undertaker’s  approach  to  your 
widow  is  minutely  scrutinized. 
The  doctor,  dentist,  lawyer  and 
architect  can  only  use  a  calling 
card.  Even  if  you  want  to  gret 
out  of  all  this  misery,  firearms 
selling  is  suspect  to  the  point  of 
being  worth  your  soul.  Should 
you  fail,  the  convalescent  home 
has  to  pass  more  checks  than 
you  can  write.  Practical  nurses 
even  more  so.  Health  depart¬ 
ments  and  medical  societies  .  .  . 
we’ve  got  by  the  town  full. 

Lovelorn  or  matrimonial  clubs 
we  won’t  take.  Massage  and 
bath  palors— ditto.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  friendship  clubs  can’t 
be  your  release  through  us. 

Want  to  move?  Real  estate 
sales  and  rentals,  even  the  stor- 
{Continued  on  page  18)’  t 
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age  and  van  blandishments  have 
to  follow  the  patterns  set  by  law. 
If  it’s  another  town,  airplanes, 
trains,  buses,  or  drive-aways  pay 
more  than  lip  homage  to  rules 
by  the  dozens.  Going  Out  Of 
Business?  Get  a  permit  and  fall 
into  circumscribed  procedures, 
tuned  to  an  exact  closing  date. 

Schools,  colleges,  correspond¬ 
ence  schools,  trade  schools:  The 
State  Board  of  Education  has 
authority  to  keep  these  institu¬ 
tions  and  their  adv’ertising  in 
order.  Stop  school  to  get  a  job? 
Man  .  .  .  now  we  really  have  to 
double  check  with  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  and  supervision  from 
all  directions,  especially  ads  for 
Female  Help  Wanted. 

Can’l  Seek  Strike-Breakers 

You  can’t  even  run  for  office 
to  try  to  change  or  remove  these 
barriers  without  paying  cash 
with  copy  and  following  very 
sharply  defined  political  adver¬ 
tising  regulations  !  !  ! 

By  this  time,  you  may  feel 
like  seeking  psychic  help  .  .  . 
but  not  through  our  columns, 
b^ause  astrologists,  phrenolo¬ 
gists,  and  “just  plain  swami’s’’ 
have  to  peddle  their  wares  else¬ 
where.  And  in  our  strife-tom 
situation,  we  can’t  even  adver¬ 
tise  for  strike-breakers.  .  .  . 

So,  yours  is  no  isolated  dis¬ 
ease.  No  business  is  immune. 
And  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
other  businesses  that  you  may 
have  felt  soared  along  as  free 
and  untrammeled  as  a  bird  on 
the  wing  are  operating  under 
chains  that  make  them  lock  step. 

Take  the  big  discounters  for 
which  Detroit  is  justly  famous 
— They’ve  come,  seen  and  con¬ 
quered.  Whether  it  be  super¬ 
market  or  promotional  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  town  is  seeth¬ 
ing  with  their  pressures  and 
counter-moves.  Here  too,  the 
game’s  the  same.  Several  indi¬ 
vidual  firm’s  budgets  exceed  the 
total  of  our  amusement  industry. 
Here’s  the  story: 

Discount  Store  News  head¬ 
lines:  “Comparative  Price  Ads 
Back  in  Business”.  They  point 
out  “that  the  scope  and  nature 
of  comparative  price  ads  vary 
across  the  country  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  enforcement 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  vigilance  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  news¬ 
papers  in  various  market  areas.” 

The  article  goes  on  by  saying 
that  Detroit  newspapers  are 
strict.  Keith  Smith,  Topps  Sales 
Manager,  stated  that  “one  of 
the  primary  reasons  why  Inter¬ 
state  Topps  operation  has  drop¬ 
ped  comparative  price  adver- 
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tising  is  that  newspapers  in 
many  areas,  Detroit,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  won’t  accept  copy  unless 
you  prove  that  the  merchandise 
is  selling  at  the  compared  prices 
in  the  area.” 

“If  I  want  to  advertise  a 
product  at  $2.22  and  compare  it 
with  a  $3  retail,  I  would  have 
to  prove  that  everyone  else  in 
the  area  is  selling  it  for  $3.  We 
don’t  think  it’s  worth  the  time 
or  effort  required  to  prove  the 
comparative.  It’s  particularly 
rough  in  Detroit.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  there  is  very 
alert  and  works  closely  with  the 
newspapers.  In  other  areas, 
newspapers  will  accept  almost 
anything.  A  lot  depends  on  how 
the  FTC  policy  is  being  en¬ 
forced.” 

Against  Ta^idry  Tactics 

E.  J.  Kreitz,  K-mart  adver¬ 
tising  manager  pointed  out  that 
Detroit  “is  a  particularly  tough 
area,  and  we  are  not  permitted 
to  run  comparatives  on  drugs  in 
the  Detroit  area,  for  example, 
so  we  don’t  do  it  nationally. 
Otherwise,  we  run  comparatives 
on  most  products,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  legitimate  comparison, 
can  prove  it,  and  conform  with 
the  regulations  of  the  FTC  and 
the  BBB.”  etc.,  etc. 

Yes  ...  we  join  you  in  being 
against  unbridled  competition 
and  tawdry  tactics  by  all  the 
practitioners.  Fortunately,  busi¬ 
ness  is  on  its  toes  and  measuring 
up. 

In  our  Advertising  Acceptabil¬ 
ity  Standards  is  emphasized  that 
Good  Advertising  conforms  to 
the  generally  accepted  standards 
of  good  taste  and  recognizes  its 
social  responsibility.  We  ask  the 
advertiser  to  ask  himself  a  few 
direct  questions,  such  as: 

Would  I  approve  if  my  compe¬ 
titor  used  this  copy? 

•  Is  this  straight  talk? 

Would  I  want  my  wife  to 
spend  my  money  because  of 
this  ad? 

We  stipulate  “advertising  as 
a  whole  must  not  create  a  mis¬ 
leading  impression,  even  though 
every  statement  separately  con¬ 
sidered  is  literally  truthful”.  We 
further  state  among  other  points 
that  “ambiguous  advertisements 
that  can  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  reader  to  mean  something 
other  than  the  advertiser  in¬ 
tends,  or  suggestive  captions  or 
illustrations  are  not  permitted. 
Advertisements  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  must  conform  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Code  for  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures,  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  Inc.” 

Middle  Tones 

No  one  recognizes  that  a  word 
in  itself  is  amoral,  or  that  a  pose 
or  a  gesture  can  neither  good 


nor  bad  . . .  just  be . . .  more  than 
we.  Words  and  visuals  are  our 
business.  We  try  not  to  read-in 
smutty  connotations  or  color  the 
meanings  with  personal  preju¬ 
dices.  So,  we  have  to  link  all  the 
ads’  components  together  into  a 
single  total  impression  and  then 
cut.  Fortunately,  there’s  usually 
a  simple  solution  ...  a  workable 
out . . .  and  we  mean  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  aid  you  so  that 
there’s  no  loss  of  time  and/or 
revenue  for  you — and  for  us. 

There’ll  always  be  a  middle 
or  dark  area  where  we’ll  argue. 
In  that  case,  we’ll  take  our  inter¬ 
pretation.  Tie  goes  to  the  home 
team!  That’ll  eliminate  both  our 
risks  of  offending. 

Don’t  judge  our  editorial  use 
of  photography  or  phrase  out  of 
context  either.  The  same  photo 
vetoed  in  ad  copy  could  logically 
be  used  editorially  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  stress  and  inflection ;  so  your 
playback  will  fall  on  deaf  ears 
unless  the  situations  are  com¬ 
pletely  comparable. 

Too  often,  the  ads  we  must  cut 
or  turn  down  are  the  result  of 
ineptness  and  laziness  and  lack 
of  imagination  .  .  .  one  or  all 
three.  If  you  really  try,  usually 
you  can  find  worthwhile,  pro- 
motable  features.  There  is  more 
to  your  work  and  product  than 
you  suspect  that  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  exploited  to  the  hilt  the 
right  way. 

Closely  allied  cleavage  shots 
now  receive  identical  treatment. 
Bra  and  girdle  copy  from  both 
retailer  and  manufacturer  is 
now  altered  in  the  same  manner 
as  movie  copy  or  vice-versa. 
What  we  are  concerned  about  is 
how  much  more  flesh  is  shown 
than  is  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  garment  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner.  Again,  w’e  try  to  ferret  out 
double  meanings.  Even  as  in 
films,  books  with  sex  themes,  etc., 
frequently  have  to  appear  under 
a  less  provocative  title.  Exces¬ 
sively  passionate,  violent  and 
perverted  subjects  are  always 
treated  with  kid  gloves  ...  if 
at  all. 

Switch  jobs — you  be  our  edi¬ 
tor!  I’m  sure  you’d  even  add  to 
this  list  of  questionable  illus¬ 
trations  : 

Suggestive  dress  or  undress 
Nudes 

Exposed  garter  belts 
Scanty  garments 
Over-exposed  busts 
Horizontal  position  embraces 
Bed  scenes 
Broken  bra  straps 
Nude  silhouettes 
Compromising  positions 
Behind-drawn-shade  scenes 
High  state  of  violence  or 
sadism 
Ax  murders 
Knifing 
Shooting 
Hanging 
Group  “rumbles” 
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Suggestive  use  of  drug  in  tru- 
ments  or  alcohol. 

—or  to  these  trouble,  ume 
words  and  phrases: 

Sex 

Lust 

Intimate  i 

Bare  Skin  | 

Sensuality 
Rape 

Uninhibited 
Nudist  Camp 
Between  the  sheets 
Revealing  curves 
Sex  Rituals 
Sex  Pot 
Nudies 
Scintillating 
Bust 
Uncut 

Zips  off  dress 

Unfastens 

Unstraps 

Prostitute 

Seduce 

Lesbian 

Homosexuality 

Immorality 

Perversion 

Naked  Vision 

Nudarama 

Skin-a-scope 

Flesh-a-scope 

— or  such  titles  as: 

“rollicking  romp  of  female 
feminity” 

“Sun-kissed  maidens  frolic” 
“Naked  Complex” 

“Isle  of  Sin” 

“Riff-Raff  Girls” 

“Nudes  on  Parade” 

“Once  Upon  a  Knight” 
“Playgirls  After  Dark” 

“Many  Ways  to  Sin” 

“Scanty  Panties” 

“Around  the  World  with 
Nothing  on” 

Sometimes,  we  may  call  for  a 
bit  more  restraint  than  you 
believe  necessary  at  first  flush, 
but  not  if  you  play  editor. 

• 

^Britain  in  Texas’ 
Sections  Published 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and 
the  Guardian  of  England  pub¬ 
lished  special  sections  simultane¬ 
ously  Oct.  5  to  herald  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  “Britain  in  Texas” 
e:Aibition  in  Houston. 

The  “Britain  in  Texas”  festi¬ 
val  is  sponsored  by  a  Houston 
committee  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  to  foster  expansion  of  trade 
and  cultural  activities  between 
the  two  inland  port  cities. 

The  section  in  the  Post  fea¬ 
tured  stories  written  by  Guard¬ 
ian  staffers  who  told  of  life  in 
Britain  and  the  Guardian  section 
was  allocated  to  Post  staffers 
who  gave  a  portrayal  of  Houston 
life. 

British  advertisers  (Routes 
Motors,  Chivas  Regal,  Triumph, 
Gordon’s  Gin,  etc.)  bought  space 
in  the  Post  section  and  Texas- 
based  companies  advertised  their 
services  in  the  Guardian. 
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HOWMUCH_  M  M 
SPACE 

DOES  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
GIVE  TO 

LATIN  AMERICA?  k 
ITS  PEOPLE?  PROBLEMS? 
POLITICS?  PACE? 


Furnish  your  readers  with  all  the  news  of  Latin  America.  Subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service 
specialized  reports.  Latin  American  News  Bureaus  in  Mexico  City/Caracas/Buenos  Aires/Rio  de  Janeiro. 
For  sample  reports  and  rates,  contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley  News  Service, 

940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


Cofisif  Mcttfs  2&u;ice 


Penney’s  Circulars 
Await  Lower  Costs 

By  Clinton  ThoinpHon 
Ad\'ertiKinK  Director,  J.  C.  I’cnncy  Co. 


(Part  of  a  talk  ffiven  before 
the  New  York  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Oct.  21.) 

Like  most  retailers,  Penney’s 
is  newspaper-oriented  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  advertising.  Most  of 
our  total  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  is  spent  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Almost  all  our  adver¬ 
tising  is  local  in  character, 
placed  by  the  local  Penney 
store. 

We  use  over  2,000  papers  and 
place  approximately  3,800  ads 
a  week  .  .  .  almost  200,000  ads  a 
year.  And  almost  every  inch  of 
this  advertising  is  paid  for  by 
Penney’s.  Since  we  have  our 
own  Company  brands,  coopera¬ 
tive  or  vendor-paid  advertising 
is  of  minor  importance  to  us. 
Only  in  a  few  lines  like  Cos¬ 
metics  does  this  become  a  factor 
and  this  linage  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  1%  of  our 
total  space. 

One  element  in  Penney’s  ad¬ 
vertising  program  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  that  has 
caused  some  newspapers  con¬ 
cern  is  increased  use  of  circu¬ 
lars  by  some  Penney  stores. 
And,  perhaps  it  might  be  help¬ 
ful  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
this. 

Every  Department 

Our  circulars  usually  are 
from  12  to  24  tabloid  pages  in 
size.  They  are  used  to  support 
major  selling  events  and  are 
filled  with  outstanding  merchan¬ 
dise  values.  Also,  they  usually 
include  advertising  for  every 
department  in  the  store  .  .  . 
something  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  in  our  regular  ad  schedule. 

An  8-page  ad  or  a  24-page 
tab  ad  is  a  big  ad,  even  for  our 
largest  stores.  It  commands  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  a  complete  change- 
of-pace  from  our  usual  sch^- 
ule.  It  gets  across  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  that  “something  exciting 
is  going  on  at  Penney’s’’  and 


helps  create  traffic.  The  multi¬ 
ple  page  ads  featuring  our  best 
values  and  penetrating  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  almost  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  are  our  most  productive 
single  advertising. 

Now,  if  all  considerations 
were  equal,  Penney’s  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  run  this  advertising  in 
the  newspaper.  However,  it  is  a 
rare  newspaper  with  ROP  rates 
that  is  competitive  in  cost  with 
either  a  mailed  or  hand-distri¬ 
bution  of  a  circular.  And  up  to 
a  few  years  ago,  many  newspa¬ 
pers  offered  no  alternative  to 
ROP  rates. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years 
scores  of  papers,  as  you  know, 
have  created  a  special  rate  for 
pre-printed  inserts  in  order  to 
recapture  some  of  the  dollars 
being  spent  on  circulars.  This 
reduced  rate  for  pre-prints  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  for 
many  papers.  Yet,  in  many 
towns,  we  still  mail  or  hand  dis¬ 
tribute  a  circular.  Why?  Well 
let’s  review  briefly  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantagfes  of  pre¬ 
print  newspaper  distribution: 

ADVANTAGES: 

1.  Timing  —  A  retailer  knows 
when  his  ad  will  reach  cus¬ 
tomers. 

2.  Cost  —  Newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  usually  is  less  on  a  cost- 
per-M  basis  than  mail. 

S.  Readership  —  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  gets  more  attention 
than  (unsolicited)  mailed 
advertising. 

il  Response  —  Newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  generally  excludes 
low-income  families  who  are 
least  responsive  to  advertis¬ 
ing. 

DISADVANTAGES: 

1.  Lack  of  Penetration  —  The 
paper’s  circulation  cov’erage 
may  not  be  adequate. 

2.  Too  Much  Circidation  —  Cost 
of  inserting  circular  for  a 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  CIRCULARS  USING  1965  POSTAGE  RATES 
( 1000  lines  to  a  page) 


No.  of  Pages 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

Postage  (per  M) 

$28.75 

$28,75 

$28.75 

$28.75 

$28.75 

Addressing  &  Handling  (per  M) 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Total  Distribution  Cost 

( per  M ) 

36.75 

36.75 

36.75 

36  75 

36.75 

Printing  ( 1  color  on  cover 

per  M) 

8.50 

12.50 

16.00 

18.00 

20.00 

Total  Cost  (per  M) 

$45.25 

$49.25 

$52.75 

$54.75 

$56.75 

No.  of  lines  per  circular 

8,000 

12,000 

16,000 

20,000 

24,000 

Milline  Rate  based  on  Mail 

Distribution 

$  5  66 

$  4.10 

$  3.30 

$  2.73 

$  2.36 

(Compiled  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.) 


full-run  circulation  may  be 
prohibitive. 

S.  Non-Effective  Circulation  — 
Delivered  outside  your  store’s 
trade  area. 

4.  High  Rates  —  Some  newspa¬ 
per’s  pre-print  rates  are  still 
not  competitive  with  other 
means  of  distribution. 

Some  newspapers  have  solved 
the  problem  of  too  much  circu¬ 
lation  or  too  widespread  circu¬ 
lation  by  offering  zoned  distri¬ 
bution. 

Any  time  a  newspaper  can  fill 
our  circulation  coverage  re¬ 
quirement  at  a  competitive  cost, 
you  can  be  sure  the  Penney 
manager  would  prefer  to  run 
his  ad  in  the  newspaper  than 
to  distribute  circulars. 

For,  in  addition  to  the  other 


advantages  noted  above,  a  pe- 
cial  Penney  section  in  a  p  per 
enhances  our  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule.  A  special  Pemey 
section  in  the  paper  se' vral 
times  a  year  lends  an  imagp  of 
bigpiess  to  our  regular  schedule 
and  in  effect  makes  our  regi.lar 
ads  more  productive. 

So,  if  some  of  your  papers 
have  mentioned  that  Penney’s 
prefers  circulars  to  newspaper 
advertising,  please  assure  tliem 
this  is  not  so. 

Instead,  advise  them  if  you 
will,  to  examine  what  they  an 
do  to  offer  comparable  circula¬ 
tion,  coverage  and  cost  to  Pon- 
ney’s,  and  the  chances  are,  we 
will  be  quick  to  move  our  cir¬ 
cular  budget  back  into  the  pa¬ 
per. 


SAM,  THE  SELLING  SNOWMAN  will  go  fo  work  on  billboards  across 
the  country  to  help  the  Quality  Dealer  Program  of  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association.  Local  newspapercopy  placed  by  dealers  is 
geared  to  the  industry-wide  promotion. 


\ 

I 

I 

National  AutomobUa  Daalart  Association 


Market  Research  Man  Named  Ad  Director 


Decatur,  Ill. 

Hal  B.  Neitzel,  an  authority 
on  market  research,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
for  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers. 

The  Lindsay-Schaub  group 
has  home  offices  in  Decatur  and 
operates  six  Illinois  dailies:  the 
Champaign-Urhana  Courier,  the 
Decatur  Herald,  the  Decatur 
Review,  the  Edwardsville  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  the  Southern  Illinoisan 
(Carbondale),  and  the  Metro- 


East  Journal  (East  St.  Louis). 

Mr.  Neitzel  comes  to  Lindsay- 
Schaub  from  James  G.  Sheehan 
&  Associates  of  Cincinnati.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  held  advertising  and 
administrative  posts  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  and  the  Grand 
Prairie  Texan. 

He  replaces  Donald  M.  Lind¬ 
say,  who  was  recently  named 
general  manager  of  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  Courier. 


Howard  Ruby  Named  To 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Howard  0.  Ruby  has  been 
named  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

The  appointment  will  take  ef¬ 
fect  Nov.  15  when  Mr.  Ruby’s 
predecessor.  Dean  R.  Bartee, 


New  Ad  Post 

becomes  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald. 

Mr.  Ruby,  associated  with  the 
Phoenix  newspapers  since  1956, 
has  been  assistant  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  since  July. 
His  new  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lee  Hover,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 


Warren  C.  Engstrom  Nametl  Research  Head 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Appointment  of  Warren  C. 
Engstrom  as  marketing  research 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  announced  by 
Newell  G.  Meyer,  promotion 
manager  for  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Journal 
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and  Sentinel. 

His  duties  will  include  work 
on  the  Journal’s  annual  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis,  the  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  other  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Advertising  Laboratory. 
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From  tires  to  attire... 
the  excitement  in  fashion  is  General 


@  Everywhere  you  look,  the  news 
is  being  made  by  General  Tire. 
The  evidence  is  all  around  you: 
in  tires  there’s  the  new  Gen¬ 
eral  Dual  90,  that  lets  you  for¬ 
get  flats,  forget  blowouts,  practically  forget  wear. 
It’s  America’s  most  wanted  tire  for  America’s 
smartest  cars.  In  fashion,  too.  General  shows  in¬ 
finite  flair.  Our  style-minded  Chemical/ Plastics 
Division  is  dedicated  to  today’s  smart  woman.  From 
dressy  rainwear  to  beach  jackets,  from  dresses 
to  handbags,  from  shoes  to  luggage-General’s 


inspiration  makes  tomorrow’s  fashion  excitement. 
Right  in  style,  colors,  creativity,  imagination,  and 
tops  for  quality. 

It’s  not  surprising  to  And  General  Tire  doing  so 
many  things  so  well.  Our  10,242  scientists  make 
creative  thinking  the  fashion  at  General  Tire. 


Worldwide  creative  capability  like  this  serves 
the  public,  industry,  and  government.  In  Rubber, 
Aerospace.  Chemicals.  Plastics.  Sporting  goods. 
Metals.  In  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON.  OHIO 


2  New  Supps  Planned 
For  Weekly  Newspapers 


Philadelphia 
Plans  for  two  new  monthly 
supplements  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  were  disclosed  during  the 
40th  annual  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
meeting  here  last  week  by  War¬ 
ren  E.  Grieb,  executive  vice- 
president  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Inc. 

The  first  supplement,  Dimen- 
tiong  In  Living,  is  designed  for 
weeklies  in  high-income  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  second  one,  yet  to 
be  named,  is  desigrned  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  smaller  week¬ 
lies,  commonly  referred  to  as 
“home  town  weeklies.” 

Elmer  Wexler,  president  of 
American  Features  Service, 
Weston,  Connecticut,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  supplements. 

Mr.  Grieb  said  a  recent  ANR 
survey  showed  500  suburban 
weeklies  qualify  for  the  “high 
income”  class.  They  would  give 
the  5  million  circulation  Mr. 
Wexler  wants.  If  the  required 
circulation  is  not  reached  with 
these  papers,  Mr.  Grieb  said 
others  will  be  solicited.  The  tar¬ 
get  date  for  the  first  issue  of 
Dimensions  In  Living  is  August 
1965. 

Eircrsrtliiiig 
in  Baltimore  | 
rerolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 

That*!  why 
The  Sunpapcrs 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


fUtkmat  RiprMantftivts: 
CrauMT,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsboe 
Now  Vorti,  San  FraoCKOo,  Lot  Anfolet, 
Chicaie,  Ootroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 


At  the  moment,  ANR  is  still 
toying  with  the  idea,  but  Mr. 
Grieb  said  ANR  will  have  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  rights  if  they  de¬ 
cide  to  go  along  with  the  idea. 

A  mock-up  copy  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  has  been  presented  to 
a  number  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  to  get  their 
opinions,  Mr.  Grieb  said.  The 
agencies  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  DuPont  Company 
indicated  they  would  buy  space, 
he  reported.  The  Ford  company 
said  the  money  would  come  out 
of  the  national  magazine  budget. 

Mr.  Grieb  said  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  distributed  to  the 
weeklies  with  no  in-printing  re¬ 
quired  except  for  the  dropping- 
in  of  dealer  signatures  in  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  supplements 
will  be  printed  on  gravure 
presses. 


Each  issue,  he  said,  will  come 
fully  paid  and  the  paper  will 
be  paid  a  percentage  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  receipts.  A  full-page 
ad  will  cost  $30,000  and  there 
will  be  no  additional  charge  for 
color,  he  said.  ANR  anticipates 
about  $1  million  total  ad  reve¬ 
nue  will  be  realized  the  first 
year  of  publication. 

Retailer  Raps  Rate  Rise 

In  a  session  for  publishers  of 
daily  newspapers,  David  Arons, 
sales  promotion  director  of  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  raised  questions 
about  how  well  newspapers  were 
meeting  the  challenge  of  retail¬ 
ing  in  their  communities. 

“How  long,”  he  asked,  “will 
the  retailer  continue  to  be  the 
No.  1  source  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  the  daily  newspaper?” 

Because  of  the  upward  spiral 
in  production  costs,  he  noted, 
the  newspapers  are  raising  their 
advertising  rates  not  on  a  basis 
of  circulation  gains  but  rather 
to  meet  their  rising  expenses. 
As  the  rates  climb,  Mr.  Arons 
said,  regional  magazines  become 
more  interesting  buys  for  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising. 


Wayne  Plans  Weekly  Supp 


London 

Details  of  a  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  project  were  revealed 
here  this  week.  But  this  time 
the  story  moves  away  from 
Fleet  Street  and  into  the  realms 
of  weekly  newspaper  editors. 

Come  next  spring,  British  lo¬ 
cal  weeklies  will  have  the 
chance,  if  they  so  wish  it,  to 
present  a  color  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  FRIDAY,  produced  by 
Roto  Publications  Ltd. 

Behind  the  venture  is  Donald 
Wayne,  a  former  New  Yorker 
who  was  for  nine  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  U.S.  supple- 
'ment.  Parade.  Backers  of  Mr. 
Wayne’s  magazine  are  two  Wall 
Street  bankers,  Henri  Jacqz  and 
Edward  A.  Love. 

The  idea  is  that  publishers 
are  offered  the  magazine  either 
1)  on  a  small  fee  basis,  or  2) 
given  a  percentage  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  in  return  for 


distribution.  Either  way  they 
get  the  magazine  for  nothing 
and  Mr.  Wayne  gets  the  circu¬ 
lation  to  sell  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Mr.  Wayne  said  he  is  in 
process  of  “completing  con¬ 
tracts  with  several  important 
groups.” 

FRIDAY  will  be  unlike  any 
weekly  supplement  in  the  U.K. 
Although  it  could  have  a  satura¬ 
tion  market  of  13-14  million, 
the  combined  sale  of  Britain’s 
w’eeklies,  its  practical  ceiling 
would  appear  to  be  about  5  mil¬ 
lion.  FRIDAY  is  seen  in  terms 
of  regional  editions. 

Half  of  content  will  be  in  four 
colors.  Color,  however,  will  be 
limited  to  advertising. 

Mr.  Wayne  claims  to  have 
settled  his  printing  problem.  His 
magazine,  he  says,  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Eric  Bemrose  Ltd.,  the 
Liverpool  gravure  plant  which 


Kenneth  L.  Brennan,  .,iver- 
tising  manager  of  the  PottsviOg 
Republican,  reported  hov.-  the 
Radio  Bureau  of  Adverusing 
has  been  busy  in  appealing  to 
retailers  to  invest  adver'  sing 
money  with  local  statioi;s  to 
reach  the  teen-age  market. 

The  great  need  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  today,  Mr.  Bren-  i 
nan  declared,  is  for  salesmen  I 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  all 
phases  of  advertising  so  they 
can  give  the  kind  of  counsel 
their  accounts  require  to  im¬ 
prove  business.  | 

Ward’s  Media  Buyer  i 

Joins  Gannett  Staff 

Richard  H.  Leeker,  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  at  Gary,  Ind., 
since  1961,  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc.  * 
He  succeeds  James  S.  Graham, 
now  business  manager  of  the  ! 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper. 

Mr.  Leeker  has  had  advertis-  ’ 
ing  experience  on  the  LaPorte 
(Ind)  Town  Crier  and  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 

in  England 


Color  in  the  Country. 

was  recently  forced  to  turn 
away  the  Daily  Telegraph's  sup¬ 
plement. 

The  biggest  difficulty  has 
been  w’orking  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  news  dealers. 
Mr.  Wayne  said  there  would  be 
no  extra  charge  to  the  public 
for  Kis  magazine.  However,  if  a 
newspaper  taking  it  wanted  to 
raise  its  price  at  any  time,  it 
would  be  outside  his  control. 

Mr.  Wayne  has  been  radio 
writer,  novelist,  script  writer,  ad 
executive,  managing  editor. 
During  the  war  he  was  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  War  Information. 
He  worked  for  Curtis  Publish- 1 
ing  Co.  and  was  in  at  the  incep-l 
tion  of  Holiday  magazine.  Later  i 
he  worked  on  Coronet  and  True. 
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Conferences  at  Geneva  regarding  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (commonly  referred 
to  as  GATT)  are  significant  for  the  whole  U.  S. 
economy.  Some  details  relevant  to  certain  subjects 
being  discussed  may  shed  extra  light  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  conferences. 


Rapid  deterioration  of  U.  S.  world  trade  in  steel 
equals  a  shrinkage  of  50,000  jobs  here 


Imports  of  foreign  steel  products  into 
the  U.  S.  from  May  through  October 
1963  equalled  Republic  Steel's  total 
shipments  for  those  months.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  1964  may  exceed  those 
of  1963.  This  is  alarming,  represent¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  equivalent,  and 
hence  the  employment,  of  our  in¬ 
dustry’s  third  largest  steel  producer. 

A  single  example  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  development  to  national  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  revealing.  U.  S.  imports  of 
hot-rolled  carbon  steel  bars  and  light 
shapes  in  just  the  last  four  years  have 
increased  from  301,997  tons  in  I960 
to  an  estimated  450,000  tons  in  1963. 
Exports  of  these  products  have  de¬ 
creased  from  86,037  tons  in  1953  to 
47,000  tons  in  1963. 

The  effects  on  employment  have 
been  substantial.  Accumulated  losses 
in  bars  alone  since  1958  amount  to 
nearly  one  million  tons,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  loss  of  15  million  man-hours 
of  employment.  The  value  of  this 
amount  of  steel  would  be  in  excess 
of  $215  million,  the  loss  of  which  has 
materially  affected  our  national  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.  Losses  from  all 
types  of  steel  equal  the  loss  of  50,000 
jobs  in  this  country. 

American  steels  going  into  foreign 
countries  are  blocked  not  merely  by 


tariffs  but  also  by  a  variety  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  called  nontariff  barriers 
which  foreign  steels  do  not  suffer 
when  coming  into  this  country.  But 
even  more  serious,  is  the  fact  that 
foreign  steel  producers  can  sell  their 
steels  in  this  country  at  prices  lower 
than  they  demand  in  their  country  of 
origin.  This  is  a  trade  practice  called 
“dumping.” 

This  is  why  leaders  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  trust  that  the  current  GATT 


Conferences  will  be  able  to  effect 
changes  in  laws  and  regulations  so 
that  American  steel  will  receive  equal 
treatment  to  compete  in  world  mar¬ 
kets  and  thereby  help  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs.  In  a  continuous  effort  to 
reduce  steel  production  costs  through 
modernization  of  plants  and  mills. 
Republic  Steel  has  already  invested 
about  $600  million  during  the  past 
eight  years,  and  will  invest  $400  mil¬ 
lion  in  its  current  program. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a  ?  Sfisl! 
product  assures  you  it  is  made  of  modern,  versatile, 
economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


UNIQUE  NEW  PICKLER  EQUIPMENT  AT  GADSDEN,  ALABAMA, 
BDDSTS  REPUBLIC’S  COMPETITIVE  POSITION 

Just  completed  at  Republic’s  Gadsden,  Alabama,  plant  is 
the  American  steel  industry’s  first  twin-column  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  tower  pickier.  This  is  a  steel  cleaning  line 
designed  to  process  hot-rolled  strip  steel  at  the  rate  of 
600  feet  per  minute.  It  replaces  a  horizontal  sulphuric 
acid  pickle  line  installed  in  1957.  Producing  clean,  bright 
strip  steel,  this  equipment  is  part  of  Republic's  multi- 
million-dollar  continuous  modernization  program. 


Shouldn’t  All  Media  Give  Agency  Data? 


By  John  L.  Coughlin 

Advertieing  Director,  Hartford  Ck>urant 


If  advertising  agencies  have 
a  pressing  need  for  demographic 
information,  why  don’t  they  get 
it  from  the  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  towns  and  cities 
where  they  are  spending  most 
of  their  clients’  money? 

Why  do  they  fool  newspapers 
— especially  the  smaller  ones — 
concerning  the  crying  need  for 
this  information  if  they  are 
ever  going  to  get  more  business? 

Why  do  they  recommend  that 
newspapers  should  work  to¬ 
gether  with  neighboring  news¬ 
papers  rather  than  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  each  other  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  building  audience  char¬ 
acteristics  for  wide,  rather 
than  limited  circulation  areas? 
(E&P,  July  18,  1964.) 

Why  do  some  agency  execu¬ 
tives  say  that  because  most 
newspapers  do  not  have  house¬ 
hold  characteristics  they  are 
now  behind  tv  and  magazines? 
Why  say  this  when  tv  and  mag¬ 
azines  don’t  have  them  either? 

Sworn  Circulation  Data 

Why  do  some  agencies  say 
that  their  media  departments 
are  being  forced  into  making 
guesses  about  newspapers  when 
newspapers  are  giving  them 
sworn  information  about  their 
circulation  town  by  town  and 
city  by  city? 

Why  isn’t  80-  90-  or  95  per¬ 
cent  newspaper  coverage  enough 
information  for  any  agency  that 
honestly  wants  to  cover  every¬ 
body  in  town,  regardless  of  their 
demographic  qualities  which  are 
regularly  available  in  Sales 
Management’s  Survey  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Power  or  the  U.  S.  Census 
Reports? 

How  can  an  agency  justify 
time  bought  on  tv  in  this  same 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U,  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keos  in  touch  with  markotlni. 
sdvortitini,  publithinf  and  oraphic 
arts  In  Auttralia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PubUtkai  fartiu$ktly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

Corner  Butt  &  Cliidell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


town  without  getting  any  statis¬ 
tics  from  the  tv  station  which, 
in  most  cases,  does  not  reach 
over  20  percent  of  the  people  at 
a  given  time? 

Will  any  advertising  agency 
agree  to  cancel  olf  some  of  their 
tv  and  radio  spots  in  a  given 
city  if  that  city’s  newspapers 
agree  to  furnish  the  much  need¬ 
ed  demographic  information? 

Will  any  advertising  agency 
agree  not  to  use  the  newspapers 
expensive  demographic  infor¬ 
mation  to  purchase  even  more 
radio  or  tv  time?  Don’t  think 
it  hasn’t  been  done  already! 

Maybe  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  characteristic  reports  of 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  newspapers  should  furnish 
it?  Why  not  ask  newspapers,  tv 
and  radio  stations  in  a  given 
town  to  pool  their  resources  and 
give  this  information  for  the 
good  of  the  area  to  anyone  de¬ 
siring  it?  The  cost  could  be  split 
evenly  or  split  in  accordance 
with  the  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  each  medium  carries 
in  a  year.  This  is  a  good,  sound 
practical  idea.  The  medium  get¬ 
ting  the  most  dollars  will  pay 
the  most  toward  the  survey  and 
will,  no  doubt,  reap  the  greatest 
benefit.  In  addition  to  this,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  will  know 
that  this  survey  is  not  biased 
in  any  way. 

None  from  Stations 

Last  June  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
NAEA,  Edward  G.  Hynes  of 
Trendex  gave  a  good  selling 
pitch  for  his  organization  dur¬ 
ing  a  speech  he  made  there. 
However,  when  he  finished 
speaking,  he  was  given  a  hard 
time  by  advertising  managers 
of  some  of  the  larger  papers 


who  asked  some  of  the  perti¬ 
nent  questions  noted  above.  He 
couldn’t  give  a  good  reason  why 
tv  or  radio  stations  were  get¬ 
ting  the  advertising  without 
giving  any  demographic  infor¬ 
mation,  while  newspapers  were 
being  told  by  him  that  they 
must  furnish  this  information 
if  they  wanted  to  retrieve  the 
business  they  once  had  but 
which  they  have  been  losing  to 
other  media. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  NAEA 
Convention  in  Chicago,  many 
advertising  directors  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  get  on  the  bandwagon 
and  defray  the  cost  of  a  study 
of  tv  listening  habits.  Some 
thought  that  the  limited  audi¬ 


ence  surveys  were  too  favorable 
to  tv.  A  survey  more  in  depth, 
city  by  city,  would  tell  the  true 
story  and  show  how  little  tv 
was  being  watched. 

I  asked  the  vicepresident  of 
a  well  known  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  about  it.  Would  he 
feel  sheepish  about  all  the 
money  he  had  spent  on  tv  if 
this  proposed  survey  showed 
him  up  very  badly?  His  answer 
was,  “I  would  still  buy  tv.” 

My  question  is  would  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  still  buy  tv  with 
demographic  information  they 
want  newspapers  to  furnish? 

My  answer  is  why  not  ask  all 
media  to  chip  in  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  do  a  good  job  of  it. 


Newspaper  1  Relates 
Products  to  Print 


Hal  Jaeger,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Newspaper  1,  said 
this  week  his  organization  can 
now  relate  media  exposure  op¬ 
portunity  to  product  usage,  vol¬ 
ume  patterns,  and  brand  prefer¬ 
ence  on  a  “vital  and  compara¬ 
tive  basis.” 

Intendewed  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Newspaper  1,  Mr.  Jae¬ 
ger  said 

“From  our  consumer  audi¬ 
ence  profile  (C/AP)  research 
material  provided  by  SRDS 
Data  Inc,,  we  can  pinpoint 
newspaper  readers,  as  compared 
to  readers  and  viewers  of  other 
media,  by  their  product  usage, 
and  demonstrate  to  specific 
brands  the  newspaper’s  ability 
to  reach  that  brand’s  prime 
prospects,  the  heavy  users  with¬ 
in  its  product  category.” 

Mr.  Jaeger  said  this  com¬ 
pletes  Newspaper  I’s  five-month 
preparation  of  marketing  plans 
based  on  strong  evidence  of  the 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

The  only  real  newspajjer  training  that  Jim  Comstock  ever  had 
came  from  his  fellow  GI’s  on  the  island  of  Guam  during  the  hot 
war.  He  watched  the  fellows  read  their  home  town  papers.  They 
scanned  the  front  page,  opened  ’em  up  if  they  had  time,  laid  them 
down  with  the  idea  of  picking  them  up  later  if  nothing  prevented. 
Not  so  with  their  letters.  They  read  them  excitedly  because  there 
was  something  personal  there.  And  they  took  them  on  duty,  read 
them  to  anybody  who  would  listen,  read  and  re-read  them  to 
shreds.  That  was  Jim  Comstock’s  course  in  journalism.  Make  your 
paper  a  letter,  not  a  paper,  he  decided.  Make  it  personal.  So  that 
paper  he  started,  (the  grandfather  of  the  present  W.  Va.  Hillbilly) 
was  called  the  News  Letter.  He  decided,  and  rightfully,  too,  he 
found,  that  his  paper  would  be  a  personal  letter  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  As  the  GI’s  got  the  message  of  their  pal’s  letters,  so 
would  all  readers  share  Jim  Comstock’s  kind  of  reporting.  Read 
the  exciting  story  next  week  of  why  you  wouldn't  want  to  call 
your  paper  the  News  Letter. 


brand  advertiser’s  overuse  of 
spot  tv. 

“In  many  cases,”  he  said, 
“fringe  spots,  low-rated  net¬ 
work,  and  daytime  tv  are  rela¬ 
tively  inefficient  when  piled  on 
top  of  a  basic  network  sched¬ 
ule.  The  reasons  for  this  ineffi¬ 
ciency  are  that  tv  concentrates 
messages  against  a  relatively 
small  number  of  households  and 
many  network  and  spot  buys 
are  less  than  desirable  in  their 
reach  of  the  brand’s  total  mar¬ 
ket. 

“Everyone  knows,”  Mr.  Jae¬ 
ger  explained,  “that  tv  reach 
and  frequency  build  up  heavily 
against  a  small  portion  of  the 
viewing  audience  and  that  the 
uneven  distribution  of  reach  and 
frequency  is  a  demonstrable 
weakness  in  tv.” 

Against  this  weakness,  Mr. 
Jaeger  said,  newspapers  can 
demonstrate  their  greatest 
strength — an  even  distribution 
of  circulation  and  the  ability  to 
reach  households  inadequately 
covered  by  tv. 

Combination  with  tv 

Newspaper  1 — 30  dailies  in 
major  markets  coast-to-coast — 
goes  a  step  beyond  media  per¬ 
formance.  The  real  opportunity 
for  Newspaper  1  lies  in  demon¬ 
strating  how  newspapers,  used 
in  combination  with  tv,  can  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  efficient  cover¬ 
age  of  a  brand’s  prime  pros¬ 
pects  than  the  exclusive  use  of 
Mr.  Jaeger 


AdvertistnutU 


either  medium, 
pointed  out. 

“We  do  not  see  newspapers 
as  a  substitute  for  tv  or  for 
magazines,”  he  said.  “Each  me¬ 
dium  has  its  role  in  developing 
(Continued  on  ■page  26) 
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ON  THE  NEW  WOOD  5-COLOR  UNIT 

This  entirely  new  unit,  with  its  almost  limitless  Color  flexibility,  adds 
variety  and  depth  to  color  combinations,  impossible  to  produce 
with  4-Color  Units.  Advertisements  come  alive  where  natural  colors 
are  essential  to  present  food,  beverages,  fruits,  etc.  in  their  most 
appetizing  manner.  You  can  obtain  faithful  color  reproduction  and 
maximum  eye-appeal. 

Five-Page  console  height  Control  Panels  —  one  for  each  color 
—  permit  simple,  accurate  fingertip  ink  adjustments  in  black,  spot 
and  multicolor  printing  for  single  column  or  page  wide  makeup. 
Print  one  to  five  Colors  with  full  console  control. 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing 
WOOD -SCOTT  Presses  and  equipment. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


CLASSIFIEO  CLINIC 


SFDS — ‘Little  Guys’  Make  Linage  Swell 


By  Stan  Fin»ne»» 

CAM.  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


FEATURED  SPEAKER  J.  Allan  Meath,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian, 
discusses  program  with  Classified  Committee  vicechairman  Larry  Deck, 
Lebanon  Daily  News;  and  Classified  Committee  chairman  Robert  S. 
Widmer,  Stroudsburg  Daily  Record;  at  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  Classified  Advertising  Clinic. 


How  do  you  pet  the  little  {fuy 
to  advertise? 

Treat  him  like  one  of  the 
family. 

This  is  the  formula  Classified 
Saleswoman  Doris  Gibson  (Mrs. 
Doris  Jarrett)  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  used  to  persuade 
some  96  “little  ffuys”  to  adver¬ 
tise  one  Sunday  in  the  Herald’s 
“South  Florida  Directory  of 
Services.” 

The  advertisers  are  small 
merchants  and  service  contrac¬ 
tors.  The  Directory  is  Classi¬ 
fied’s  answer  to  the  phone  book, 
listing?  types  of  service  in  cate¬ 
gories  and  making  it  easy  for 
the  reader  to  find  the  tradesman 
whose  trade  he  needs. 

An  innovation  of  Classified 
Director  Hal  McOsker,  the 
SFDS  has  catapulted  to  un¬ 
dreamed  success  in  a  short  time 
largely  because  of  the  ambition 
of  its  chief  .saleswoman. 

“Last  April,  I  decided  to  try 
to  get  a  whole  page,”  she  says. 
“And  it  just  grew.” 

From  3  lt>  3(1  Times 

Her  method :  Work  on  the 
three-timers  to  advertise  30 
times.  Talk  the  30-time  adver¬ 
tiser  into  taking  an  extra  dis¬ 
play  ad  at  least  once  a  week. 

“And  I’m  always  sure  to  say 
‘please’  and  ‘thank  you’,”  she 
adds.  “Those  are  such  impor¬ 
tant  words.” 

Her  “one  of  the  family”  for¬ 
mula,  plus  her  sell  ’em  more 
method  brought  in  a  total  of 
272  inches  from  96  different  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  her  recent  big  Sun¬ 
day.  This  was  in  addition  to  her 
regular  half  -  page  classified 
sales  directory. 

This  directory  consisting  of 
from  400  to  450  ads  each  day 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  type 


in  the  country. 

This  combination  has  also 
brought  her  a  flood  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  her  “family”  of 
advertisers,  which,  compiled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  promotion  brochure, 
titled  “Letters  to  Miss  Gibson,” 
have  proved  an  effective  tool  in 
selling  even  more  SFDS  inches. 
*  *  * 

MOKK  SAI.F.S  IDEA.S 

Ray  Quinn,  CAM  of  the  .Vcw 
Y'ork  Herald-Tribune,  reports  a 
“West  Coast  Weekend”  reader- 
ship  promotion. 

Running  from  Oct.  11  to  Nov. 
9,  and  promote<l  by  big-space 
house  ads  in  the  Herald-Tribune 
plus  radio  spots,  “West  Coast 
Weekend”  offers  a  $1,000  trip 
for  two  to  California  every  week 
for  four  weeks. 

To  enter  the  contest,  readers 
.select  a  Classified  ad  and  com¬ 
plete  this  statement  in  50  words 
or  less:  “This  Cla.sssified  ad  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  l>ecause  ...” 

*  *  * 

•n.OOII  PLAN’  ADS 

CAM’s  alert  to  linage-building 
ideas  might  find  ways  to  adapt 
the  “floor  plan”  apartment  rent¬ 
al  promotion  in  the  New  York 
World-Tehqram. 

Conceived  by  real  estate  sales 
manager  Harry  Healey  and 
CAM  John  Dean,  it  looks  like 
a  “natural”  for  readership,  re¬ 
sults  and  linage  in  the  hard- 
fought  battle  to  fill  New  York’s 
overbuilt  high-rise  apartments. 

Cuts  of  actual  floor  plans  of 
apartments  for  rent  are  the  eye- 
catchers  in  single  and  multiple 
(jolumn  Classified  ads.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Classified  rental  ads  were 
not  illustrated. 

Behind  the  idea  was  the  rea¬ 
soning,  “Floor  plans  are  one  of 
the  best-read  features  in  the 
editorial  real  estate  news  sec¬ 


tion.  Why  won’t  they  get  prime 
attention  in  ads?” 


Newspaper  1 

{Continued  from  pane  24) 


the  audience  mo.st  appropriate 
to  the  brand  objective.  The 
value  of  newspapers  in  cover¬ 
ing  heavy  product  users  can  be 
demonstrated  most  effectively 
when  compared  with  fringe,  net¬ 
work,  spot,  and  daytime  tv,  and 
when  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  primary'  tv  buy.  We  will  ask 
major  brand  advertisers  to  use 
newspapers  in  this  way  so  that 
the  newspaper’s  role  in  brand 
selling  can  be  measured.” 

As  immediate  sales  prospects. 
Newspaper  1  has  selected  130 
brands  that  account  for  39 'Tr 
($231  million)  of  the  national 
spot  tv  expenditure.  These 
brands  are  represented  by  25 
agencies  and  Newspaper  1  pres¬ 
entations  will  be  directed  to  the 
specific  brands  through  these 
agencies. 

Mr.  Jaeger  said  that  “When  a 
group  of  key  brands  within 
these  key  agencies  has  this  .suc¬ 
cessful  experience  with  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  we  will  have 
achieved  a  long-sought  goal.” 

He  further  suggested  that  the 
techniques  of  intermedia  analy¬ 
sis  can  be  developed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  product  usage  data 
for  use  in  local  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  and  that  such  construc¬ 
tive  selling  will  make  consider¬ 
able  headway  in  dealing  with  re¬ 
gional  and  district  sales  man¬ 
agers  of  national  brands. 

Mr.  Jaeger  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  Newspaper  1 
pre.sentation  would  meet  with 
wide  acceptance  in  the  agencies 
because  it  delivers  information 
heretofore  unavailable  which  is 


directed  to  the  specific  pro<luct 
and  brand  interest  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  agency. 

Cost  per  thousand  is  given  as 
$2.65  daily  and  $2.45  Sunday. 

With  Mr.  Jaeger  in  the  New 
York  Office  are  Donald  L.  Wert, 
formerly  with  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  manager  of  sales; 
and  Mai'tin  C.  Hansen,  former¬ 
ly  of  Compton  Advertising  Inc., 
manager  of  media  analysis. 

In  Chicago  are  Roger  L.  Ben¬ 
nett,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager;  David  Greer,  w’estern 
•sales  manager;  and  Charles 
Morris,  assistant  western  sales 
manager. 

In  Newspaper  1  are: 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

Baltimore  Sun 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

Buffalo  Gveninfc  News 

Chicago  Tribune 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Dallas  News 

Denver  Post 

Detroit  News 

Fort  Worth  Star  Teleirram 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
Kansas  City  Star 
Los  Anireles  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Newark  News 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
States-Item 

New  York  News 

Oakland  Tribune 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 

Portland  Oretronian 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press 

San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Seattle  Times 

Washington  Post. 

• 

Morris  Plan  Drive  Set 

San  Francisco 
Morris  Plan  of  California  is 
mapping  advertising,  research, 
public  relations  and  business  de¬ 
velopment  moves  for  1965,  its 
r)0th  year.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
offices  here  will  handle  the  ac¬ 
count. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

YEOMEN'S  AiNT.LE 

Ity  Kirk  Friedman 


in  one  form  or  another  ever  under  the  law.  There  is  nothing 
since  iyr)4  when  she  editorially  revolutionary  about  a  man’s 
admonished  a  local  sheriff  for  right  to  walk  down  the  street 
shooting  a  Negro.  The  follow-up  .safely.  As  I  have  written  in  my 
([uestion  to  it  usually  is:  “You  newspapers,  the  laws  of  Ameri- 
grew  up  in  Alabama,  lived  all  ca  are  for  everyone,  rich,  poor, 
your  adult  life  in  .Mississippi,  strong,  weak,  black,  white.” 
What  makes  you  different?” 

Hazel’s  answer  always  is:  Unpopular  Line 


NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


“I’m  not  different.  I  am  what  I 
am.” 

Hazel  claims  no  recollections 
of  racial  prejudice  in  her  home 
when  she  was  growing  up  in 
Gadsden,  Ala.  “The  lace  prob¬ 
lem  was  something  we  (lidn’t 
even  think  about.  It  was  a  way 
of  life  we  were  brought  up  in. 
Nobody  probed  it  too  deeply. 

“But  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1954,  it  did  become  a 
question  of  importance.  In  Ala¬ 
bama  I  was  a  girl  growing  up 
in  the  Twenties  and  Thirties.  In 
-Mississippi  I  was  a  newspaper 
editor  when  the  school  desegre¬ 
gation  decision  was  handed 
down.  I  was  a  newspaper  editor 
who  saw  what  segregation  could 
do  to  Mississippi. 

“There  are  many  i)eople  in  my 
state  who  feel  as  I  do.  But  they 
don’t  run  newspapers.  They 
don’t  have  as  much  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  speak  out.  My  job  as  an 
editor  is  to  see  that  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  in  the  community’ 
are  protected. 

“I  believe  in  equal  justice 


TIk  coutrUmtiori  of  women  in  the  field  of  weekly  iieivspaper 
join  ludism  is  as  varied  as  it  is  great.  In  past  weeks  this  column 
has  ixamined  the  roles  of  a  suburban  housewife-reporter  and  the 
edit  or  of  a  Xetv  York  City  newspaper.  The  .series  concludes  this 
wcti:  with  the  second  of  a  two-part  look  at  Hazel  lirayinon  Smith, 
editor-publisher  of  four  Mississippi  weeklies. 


Hazel’s  also  been  asked  if  she 
considers  herself  a  crusader. 

“A  crusader  is  concerned  with 
the  wrongs  of  the  world,”  she 
answers.  “I  have  enough  prob¬ 
lems  in  my  own  community.  I 
don’t  consider  myself  a  crusader. 
I  just  try  to  meet  honestly  the 
issues  as  they  arise  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  truth  rather  than  take 
a  popular  line.” 

When  Hazel  took  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  line  against  the  local  sheriff 
in  1954,  all  her  current  troubles 
l)egan.  The  sheriff  sued  her  for 
libel  and  was  granted  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  $10,000.  The  judgment 
was  later  set  aside  by  the  Su- 
jneme  Court  of  Mississippi. 

The  White  Citizens  Council 
started  in  1954  and  made  “Hazel, 
the  Nigger  Lover,”  one  of  their 
targets.  The  Council  initiated  a 
successful  advertising  boycott 
against  her  newspapers,  which 
is  .still  in  effect  10  years  later. 

Undaunted,  Hazel  and  her 
husband,  Walter,  bought  their 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  year  1904  could  be  Hazel  A  few  weeks  ago  the  National 
Biiiiinon  Smith’s  l)est  and  worst.  Council  of  Women  held  a  press 
She  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  conference  for  Hazel  at  the 
for  editorial  writing.  An  ad  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York, 
boycott,  $100,000  libel  suit,  and  prior  to  her  receiving  their 
over-due  notes  jjressure  her.  She  award.  Charles  Hayes,  executive 
signed  a  contract  to  write  a  book  editor  of  Paddock  Publications, 
on  her  life.  Her  newspaper  office  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  in  the 
was  bombed.  She  won  the  city  on  other  business,  was  there. 
"Woman  of  Conscience  Award”  He  asked  Hazel:  “Do  you  con- 
of  the  National  Council  of  sider  yourself  an  integration- 
Women  of  the  United  States.  ist?” 

__  iH,  . -  Hazel’s  answer  was:  “I  have 

never  considered  myself  an  in- 
tegrationist  or  segregationist. 

always 

human  being.  What  does  integra- 
mean 


?  Negroes  are 
people.  A  Negro  is  a  man  with 
the  same  desires,  needs,  hopes 
as  a  white  man.  And  he’s  not 
anything  for  the  white  man  to 
l>e  afraid  of.” 

■Suiitliern  Cliuriii 

It  was  the  first  time  Mr. 
Hayes  had  met  Hazel  (although 
she  has  known  the  owners  of 
Paddock  Publications  for  many 
years)  and  after  the  i)ress  con¬ 
ference  he  told  us :  “The  immedi¬ 
ate  thing  that  hit  me  was  that 
here  was  a  lady’,  feminine,  gra¬ 
cious,  never  losing  her  com¬ 
posure,  her  Southern  charm  in 
the  face  of  some  very  tough 
questions. 

“But  underneath  all  that  gen¬ 
tility  I  could  feel  a  determina¬ 
tion,  a  tough  ((uality  of  courage. 
Underneath  it  was  a  fighter 
with  stubbornness.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly’  impressed  that  a 
woman  as  lovely  as  she  should 
be  a  fighter. 

“The  second  thing  was  her 
sense  of  fair  play,  her  reason¬ 
ableness  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened  to  her.  She  was  ration- 
she  did  not 


WALTER  SMITH 
v/o/tnc*  fakts  many  forms, 


DON  OAKLEY 


0o>  Oakloy,  cliicf  edHtofia)  writof  for  Nowiiwyer  EoforfriM 
Aoedetioo,  b  "hi  octioo"  wboii  Im  jwt  sits  on  a  pork  boock 
a»4  tkhiki.  Ookloy  likot  to  pot  out  wkof*  ko  cm  soo  tky 
wotcr.  Hb  iotonKotbo  cooiiMotorioi  roopo  ftOM  ipoco 
to  tko  SoprotM  Court;  tooo-opor*  to  tbo  topckor  tbortapo; 
stoirf  to  Sotttk  Viot  Nmi.  Ooklo/c  woM-bockproooM, 
rtoopkt-provokiiip  erfitoriafa  ^ipoor  ro^toriy  io  Hm  Novc- 
p«p«r  Eotorprbo  sorvico. 

_  Jksooclotloo 


■  al  and  moderate, 

permit  herself  to  be  used  in  an 
extreme  or  radical  way.  She  had 
a  sense  of  perspective  about  her 
county  and  state,  she  was  fair 
and  objective  in  appraising  it. 
This  is  what  makes  her  a  good 
newspaper  woman. 

“How  many  of  us  would  de¬ 
fend  the  people  who  have  liter¬ 
ally  tried  to  destroy  us?” 
^NNON  SMITH  mu  ,  1 

,  on  good  timas.  “integrationist 

Photos  by  Kan  Burrows  question  has  been  put  to  Hazel 
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Hazel  Smith 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

fourth  newspaper,  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  yJorUisidc  Reporter 
shortly  after  the  boycott  started. 
“It  showed  we  weren’t  thinking 
in  terms  of  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  Hazel  says. 

In  1950,  the  Holmes  County 
Community  Hospital  had  asked 
Walter  Smith  to  be  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  administrator.  In  1956,  a 
newly-appointed  board  dismissed 
him.  According  to  Hazel,  “The 
Jack.son  Daily  News  quoted  one 
of  the  board  as  saying  it  was 
wasn’t  anything  he  had  done  but 
his  wife  had  become  too  contro- 
ver.sial  a  fig^ure  in  Holmes 
County.” 

In  1958,  an  opposition  weekly, 
the  Lexington  Holmes  County 
Herald,  started  and  hired  away 
Hazel’s  business  manager.  It 
also  picked  up  all  the  county 
legal  advertising. 

The  week  it  came  out  Hazel 
wrote  in  her  Lexington  Adver¬ 
tiser  that  her  weekly  wasn’t  a 
lone  woman  or  one  newspaper 
but  an  institution  going  back  to 
1837.  She  added  it  was  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  had  been  recording 
the  town’s  births  and  deaths  for 
more  than  a  century  and  would 
still  be  around  to  record  the 
opposition  weekly’s  obituary. 

Both  weeklies  are  still  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Lexington. 

In  1960,  Hazel  won  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for  Cour¬ 
age  in  Journalism,  given  by 
Southern  Illinois  University 
through  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors. 

In  1962,  Hazel  won  her  third 
award  from  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women  for  her 
editorial  writing.  This  was  the 
year  that  a  local  high  school 
football  star  led  a  cross  burning 
on  her  front  lawn. 

In  1963,  Hazel  returned  to  the 
International  Conference  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Golden  Quill  Award  for 


Editorial  Writing,  also  pre¬ 
sented  by  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  winning  entry  was 
on  the  bombing  of  a  local 
Negro’s  home. 

In  1964,  Hazel  won  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  for  editorial  writing. 

Hazel  claims  the  reaction  in 
Mississippi  to  her  Pulitzer 
demonstrated  she  wasn’t  com¬ 
pletely  persona  non  grata  in  her 
home  state.  Out  of  the  2,500 
congratulatory  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  she  received,  more  than  a 
1,500  were  from  people  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  In  the  first  24  hours 
after  the  Pulitzers  were  an¬ 
nounced  she  received  75  long¬ 
distance  calls.  Three-fourths  of 
them  were  from  people  scattered 
through  Mississippi. 

This  summer  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  hired 
Hazel  to  cover  both  national 
political  conventions.  Hazel  was 
in  Atlantic  City  Aug.  27,  listen¬ 
ing  to  Lyndon  Johnson  give  his 
acceptance  speech  when  she 
learned  the  offices  of  the  North- 
side  Reporter  had  been  bombed. 
No  one  was  in  the  building  at 
the  time. 

Following  the  convention,  the 
Smiths  were  due  in  New  York 
City  for  Hazel  to  sign  a  book 
contract  with  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  After  checking  home 
to  make  sure  things  were  opera¬ 
tional,  they  kept  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

.4ttacked  Extremisls 

Sitting  in  a  quiet  Greenwich 
Village  restaurant,  the  two 
talked  about  the  bombing.  Smitty 
was  calm,  rational.  Hazel  was 
angry. 

She  laid  the  cause  to  both  a 
signed  column  and  editorial  she 
had  written  Aug.  20.  In  them, 
she  had  castigated  all  the  “ex¬ 
tremists  hate  groups”  who  moved 
into  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
“jnonumental  silence  on  the  part 
of  leading  Mississippi  citizens.” 
This  vacuum.  Hazel  had  claimed, 
permitted  extremist  groups  to 
“ply  their  dirty  trade  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.” 


Hazel  had  singled  out  the 
White  Citizens  Councils,  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
White  Race,  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
And  she  had  claimed  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  all  individuals 
to  speak  out  against  extremist 
organizations  “of  which  there 
are  literally  thousands  .  .  .  anti- 
Negro,  anti-Semetic,  anti-every- 
thing  else  hate  groups  in  the 
U.S. .  . .  well  organized  and  well- 
heeled  in  cash  money.” 

Somebody  asked  the  Smiths 
that  night  in  the  restaurant  if 
the  bombing  was  the  first  real 
violence  they  had  experienced. 
“Violence  takes  many  forms,” 
Smitty  said.  “Mental  violence  is 
one  of  them.” 

The  two  of  them  listed  some 
forms  of  the  “mental  violence” 
they  had  known  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  “what  people  do  to 
try  and  pull  down  your  spirit, 
your  principles,  everything  you 
stand  for  and  believe  in.” 

“The  bombing  will  make  us 
fight  even  harder,”  Hazel  added. 
“There  are  people  of  good  will 
in  Mississippi  who  are  on  our 
side.” 

■Mayor’s  .Stand 

A  few  weeks  later  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  press  con¬ 
ference,  Hazel  said  the  bombing 
didn’t  help  the  Smiths  any  but 
it  may  have  triggered  something. 
She  claimed  that  following  the 
bombing.  Mayor  Allen  C.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Jackson  had  urged  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  every 
Mississippian  in  seeing  that 
violence  and  lawlessness  are 
stopped.  “He  told  the  people  of 
Jackson  to  quit  thinking  that 
the  bombers  would  stop  with 
their  neighbors.  He  said  violence 
begot  violence,”  Hazel  related. 

According  to  Hazel,  this  was 
the  first  time  that  a  high  politi¬ 
cal  official  in  Mississippi  has 
openly  urged  that  the  public 
rally  around  him  in  ending  the 
violence  there. 

“Mayor  Thompson  is  getting 
a  grreat  deal  of  support  for  his 
stand,”  Hazel  added.  “Maybe 
the  pendulum  is  beginning  to 


swing  the  other  way  now  in  our 
state.  Ministers  are  starting  to 
speak  out.  Religious  leaders  of 


the  mind  keeps  going  bm  \  to 
something  she  said  on  one  o  her 
visits  to  New  York. 

“Smitty  and  I  have  had  a  rood 
time  together.  If  I  live  to  e  a 
11)0  and  don’t  liave  anotlier  ti.iy’s 
fun.  I’ll  still  liave  an  edge.’ 

• 

Broailrastiiig  Firm 
Purchases  Weekly 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mid-States  Broadcasting  Corp., 
which  owns  and  operates  live 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
the  midwest,  has  purchasetl  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Tinws  A’<  ws 
from  James  L.  Slattery.  The 
price  was  reported  to  be  in 
excess  of  half  a  million  dollars.” 
Clarence  E.  Rhodes,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  broadcasting 
firm,  has  become  manager  and 
executive  editor  of  the  weekly 
(published  Tuesdays). 

• 

Piliedale  Weekly  Solti 

PiNEDALE,  Wyo. 

One  of  Sublette  County’s  old¬ 
est  businesses,  the  Pinedale 
Routidup,  has  been  sold  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Jepson  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Mariner. 

The  Mariners  recently  sold  the 
weekly  F airplay  (Colo.)  Flume 
after  owning  it  for  nine  pears. 

Mr.  and  Mi's.  Jepson,  who 
owned  the  Roundup  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1963,  have  purchased  the 
St.  Anthony  (Idaho)  Fremont 
County  Chronicle  and  Ashton 
Herald. 

The  Roundup  sale  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
beil,  Norton,  Kans.,  newspaper 
broker. 

Here  for  Election 

Washington 

Fifteen  journalists  from 
Africa  and  a  dozen  more  from 
Brazil  scattered  to  cities  around 
the  United  States  this  week, 
after  being  entertained  at  the 
National  Press  Club,  to  observe 
the  Presidential  campaign  and 
election. 

• 

A  Newsprint  Assist 

Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

Blue  newsprint  gave  the  as- 


Louis  Cassels,  UPl’s  religion  editor,  has  a  ready 
source  of  material  for  his  weekly  column,  “Religion 
in  America.”  He  teaches  Sunday  school  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  suburb  where  he  lives.  ( 

Cassels’  writing  and  reporting  ability  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  religion.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
top  all-around  newsmen  in  Washington,  and  holds 
awards  for  journalistic  excellence  in  the  field  of 
education  as  well  as  religion. 


“By  Louis  Cassels’’-  another  big  by-line  from 


'nited 


international 


all  faiths  and  both  colors  have 
formed  a  “Committee  of  Con¬ 
cern”  to  help  rebuild  the  27 
Mississippi  Negro  churches 
bombed  or  burned.  And  they 
are  off  to  a  good  start  on  their 
$300,000  goal.” 

Hazel  and  Smitty  are  back  in 
Mississippi  now  putting  out  their 
four  newspapers  with  the  help 
of  three  other  people  in  the 
front  and  back  shops.  Every¬ 
thing  the  Smiths  owm  is  mort¬ 
gaged  to  the  hilt.  Notes  are  past 
due.  They  are  deeply  in  debt. 

In  relating  Hazel  Brannon 


sist  enabling  the  Columbia  Basin 
Herald  to  provide  its  first  full 
color  photograph.  Press  modifi¬ 
cations  to  enable  color  art  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  tinted  paper  are 
scheduled. 

• 

Buys  Sixth  Weekly 

Seaixuu),  Del. 

E.  Ralph  Hostetter,  owner  of 
the  Cecil  Whig  at  Elkton,  Md., 
has  purchased  the  Seaford 
Leader  and  News  from  W. 
Wright  Robinson.  He  now  has 
an  interest  in  six  weeklies  in  the 


Smith’s  triumphs  and  troubles,  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
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The  Iron  curtain  lsnl  sounuprool. 


If  you  owned  a  radio  set  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  what  sort  of  programs  would  you 
hear? 

From  Communist  sources,  endless  propa¬ 
ganda.  Newscasts  that  twist — or  suppress — 
the  truth  about  home  conditions  and  the 
world  outside.  Commentaries  and  criticism 
that  are  really  just  “commercials”  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  product— Commimism. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Iron  Curtain 
isn’t  soundproof. 

Try  as  they  will,  the  Communists  can’t 
keep  out  the  voice  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Nor  can  they  prevent  us  hearing  what  they 
themselves  tell— and  don’t  tell— to  their 
captive  peoples. 

Radio  Free  Europe  speaks  daily,  in  their 
own  languages,  to  millions  of  listeners  in 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  Romania.  But— first— it  monitors  all 
the  radio  stations  in  these  five  satellite  coun¬ 
tries,  and  studies  all  their  magazines  and 


newspapers.  It  analyzes  what  they  give  out 
as  news,  and  notes  the  lies,  distortions 
and  omissions. 

These  are  then  exposed  —  with  tremendous 
impact— in  RFE’s  own  newscasts. 

Radio  Free  Europe  lets  its  audience  know 
what  is  really  happening  in  their  enslaved 
countries— and  right  in  their  home  towns. 
It  answers  Communist  accusations.  Spot¬ 
lights  rifts  and  failures.  Reminds  these  80 
million  captive  people  that  they  still  have 
friends.  And  suggests  some  ways  in  which 
they  themselves  can  help  to  regain  their  lost 
personal  freedom. 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  a  private  American 
enterprise,  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions.  To  combat  Communism  by  getting 
the  truth  through  the  Iron  Curtain,  many 
businesses  and  corporations  contribute  to 
RFE’s  funds.  If  your  company  is  not  among 
them,  won’t  you  mail  your  check  (which  is 
tax  deductible)  to: 


Radio  Free  Europe,  Box  1964,  iin.vemon,ii.r. 


Published  as  a  public  service  in  cooperation  with  The  Advertising  Council. 
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news 


Effective  Nov.  1.  the  subsrriplion 
price  for  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  will  be  increased.  A  one- 
year  subscription  is  now  $12  (for¬ 
merly  $9),  $20  for  two  years. 


David  T.  Pratt  has  joined  Fairchild 
Publications  as  editor  of  the  "Per¬ 
ishables”  section  of  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS.  Mr.  Pratt  was  for¬ 
merly  citrus  reporter  for  the 
Lakeland,  Fla..  Ledger,  and  prior 
to  that  was  on  the  staff  <if  the 
Ashland,  O.,  Times-Gazette.  He  also 
edited  an  .Army  weekly  during  his 
militarv  service. 


(Jhairman  of  the  panel  discussion 
at  the  Oct.  28  meeting  of  the 
Subscription  Fulfillment  .Managers' 
As.sn.  was  Robert  Joos<‘,  assistant 
circulation  manager  for  Fairchild 
Publications.  Mr.  Joose  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion  titled  “Metal  Plates  Are 
Still  Doing  -A  Job.” 


Fairchild  News  Service  has  added 
two  new  correspondents  to  its  world¬ 
wide  network.  Irwin  Friedman  will 
cover  for  all  Fairchild  papers  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Ralph 
Kazarian  takes  over  the  corre¬ 
spondent  post  in  Providence,  R.  I. 


Fairchild’s  Book  Division  has  just 
brought  out  its  497-page,  illustrated 
volume  on  “Manned  Spacecraft :  En¬ 
gineering  Design  and  Operation.”  I 
Written  and  edited  by  the  scientists  ; 
and  engineers  at  the  National  Aero-  ' 
nautics  and  Space  .Administration's  | 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at  Hous-  , 
ton,  Tex.,  this  volume  is  the  first,  I 
and  only,  collection  of  information 
on  the  several  technologies  dealing 
with  the  overall  problems  of  manned  i 
space  flight.  $32.30  a  copy.  I 


.Alfred  D.  L^k,  editor  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  attended  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Founders  Building  of 
the  Graduate  Research  Center  of 
the  Southwest,  in  Richardson,  Tex., 
last  week.  Mr.  Cook  also  visited 
electronic  facilities  located  in  the 
Dallas  area. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Horn*  Furnishings  Onily,  Footwn«r  News, 
Sup«rm«rk«t  N«ws.  Drug  N«ws  WMkIy, 
Mnn't  WMr  Eltctronic  Nnwi,  ik^ks, 
MtUlworking  N«ws,  Dirnctorins. 
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William  C.  Smellage 

Smellage  of  Dallas 
Heads  Controllers 

CLBN’ELAND 

William  C.  Smellage,  secre¬ 
tary,  Dallds  Morning  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers.  He 
succeeds  Jack  W.  Best,  con¬ 
troller,  News-Texan  Inc.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

They  were  chosen  Oct.  26  by 
the  group’s  board  of  directors, 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Institute’s  17th  Annual  Meeting 
here. 

John  H.  C.  Riley,  assistant 
business  manager,  Toronto  Star, 
was  advanced  from  second  vice- 
president  to  first  vicepresident, 
and  R.  P.  Thome  was  named  to 
the  place  he  vacated.  Mr,  Thome 
is  comptroller  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  The  treasurer — George 
F.  Egan,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
was  re-elected,  as  was  the  secre¬ 
tary — Margaret  L.  Hamilton, 
executive  assistant  to  general 
manager,  Thomson  Newspapers, 
Toronto. 

The  new  president  is  a  lawyer 
and  certified  public  accountant. 
He  spent  three  years  as  an  agent 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  and  six  practicing  account¬ 
ing  before  joining  the  Morning 
News  in  1954. 


Jerky  E.  Bishop,  Wall  Street 
Journal  science  reporter  —  the 
American  Heart  Association’s 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee  Award  for 
reporting  on  disease  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels. 

*  * 

Vermont  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  — 
named  “Free  Enterprise  Writer 
of  the  Year’’  by  the  National 
Management  Association. 

*  *  * 

Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary,  chief 
congressional  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  —  re¬ 
tired,  at  ceremonies  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Press  Gallery.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1914  on  the 
Washington  Herald. 

*  *  • 

Philip  Wesciiler  —  from  the 
.Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  staff 
to  AP  bureau  at  Newark. 

*  « 

Miles  Clark  —  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  KABC-tv, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  —  to  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  legal  newspaper. 

•  *  * 

Claude  Sitton,  southern  re¬ 
gional  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  since  1958 — named 
national  news  editor  to  succeed 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  now  an 
assistant  managing  editor. 

*  *  « 

Al  Surge,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Jcukson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  Jaekson  Daily  News 

—  governor  of  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict,  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

*  «  * 

John  A.  Montgomery%  editor 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record 

—  elected  a  director  of  the 
Family  Service  Association  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

A.  Robert  Oeiiler,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  —  president  of  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Directors  As¬ 
sociation. 


EXPERIENCED  COMMUNICATOR 

Excellent  opportunity  in  new  research  publications  program. 
Requires  solid  understanding  of  economics  and  technology, 
ability  to  work  with  top-level  executives  on  business/industrial 
problems. 

Minimum  three  years  experience  as  associate  editor,  security 
analyst,  market  researcher  or  technical  writer;  or  in  public 
relations,  advertising  or  applications  engineering.  Communica¬ 
tions  experience,  business  and  technical  magazine  publishing 
background  preferred. 

Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Mr.  George  Howick 

MIDWEST  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

425  Volker  Boulevard  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64110 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


'  *  •  COMMENDED— The  Harris  Coun- 

SCIILER  —  from  the  fy  Grand  Jury  which  has  been  in- 

(N.  J.)  Press  staff  vestigating  tangled  municipal  af- 

I  at  N(>\v!irk  ^*ks  in  Pasadena,  Texas,  voted 

«  *  special  thanks  to  Gene  (9olti,  a 

,  J.  Houston  Post  reporter,  for  "rare 

~  courageous  journalism  and 

t  for  KABC-t\’,  diligent  and  devoted  efforts" 

^alif.  —  to  editor  which  triggered  the  inquiry.  He 

ngeles  Daily  Jour-  joined  the  Post  staff  two  years 

lewspaper.  ago  from  the  Phoenix  newspapers. 

*  * 

TTON  southern  re-  Richard  Lloyd  —  from  re- 
pondent  of  the  Netv  lifter  ^  to  city  editor  for  the 
since  1958 — named  Anaheim  (Cali  f.)  Evening 
s  editor  to  succeed  Bulletin,  succeeding  Wesley 
Salisbury,  now  an  Hughes— now  on  the  editorial 
.naging  editor.  staff  of  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 

I  *  •  Bee. 

promotion  manager  ♦  •  ♦ 

>n  (Miss.)  Clarion-  Phil  Jordan  from  North 
hiekson  Daily  News  ^  oily  wood  (Calif.)  Valley 
of  thf>  Spvpnth  Di<5-  Times  reporter  to  the  City  Hall 
ising  Federation  of  bureau,  replacing  Ralph  Selph 
Jr.,  resigned  to  become  Field 
►  •  *  Deputy  for  City  Councilman 

Montgomery,  editor  John  P .  Cassidy. 
ibia  (S.  C.)  Record  *  ♦  ♦ 

a  director  of  the  Thomas  J.  Hageman  ap- 
dee  Association  of  pointed  editor  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Park  (Calif.)  Daily  Signal. 
r  ♦  ♦  For  the  past  five  years  he  has 

r  Oeiiler,  circula-  been  managing  editor  of  the 

•  of  the  Cincinnati  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

-  president  of  the 

ition  Directors  As-  JULIUS  Gius,  editor  of  the 

Ventura  (Calif.)  Star -Press 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  — 
y  I  n  A  T  Q  R  elected  president  of  the  Ventura- 

H  ■  w  H  ■  W  II  Santa  Barbara  County  unit  of 

cations  program.  the  California  Newspaper  Pub- 

and  technology,  lishers  Association, 

isiness/industrial  «  *  * 

Bob  Benson,  sports  writer 

B  editor,  security  for  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily 

ter;  or  in  public  News  —  to  head  the  sports  staff 

of  tbe  Norwalk  (Calif.)  Call. 
;azine  publishing  «  *  « 

Virgil  Kret  —  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Palm  Desert 
(Calif.)  Post,  after  previous 
editorial  experience  on  the 
Mainichi  (Osaka,  Japan)  Daily 
d  I  I  I  U  I  B  News,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Jour- 

Missouri  64110  jutl,  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo- 

crat  and  Los  Angeles  Daily 
_  Journal. 
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Jo<ieph  A.  Riggs 
Retires  at  Gkiss 

Chicago 

Ji'Stph  A.  RiKRS  retired  as 
chairman  of  the  hoard  of  Miehle- 
Go.<  -Jfexter  Inc.,  and  jiresident 
of  it.'  Goss  Company  division  at 
the  Oct.  22  l)oard  meetinf?.  The 
po.«ition  of  hoard  chairman  was 
aholi.shed.  .Mr.  Ri^ps  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Kdpar  C.  Morrison  was  elected 
prc'sident  of  the  Goss  division 
and  1).  H.  Knowles  was  named 
a  vicepresident  of  MGD. 

Mr.  Ripps  joined  the  Goss 
Comiiany  in  1922  as  a  drafts¬ 
man.  He  became  president  of 
Goss  in  1960  and  chairman  of 
the  MGD  Ixiard  in  1962. 

Mr.  Morrison,  with  Goss  since 
1935,  has  lieen  executive  vice- 
president  and  Mr.  Knowles  has 
held  .several  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  Enpland  for  MGD, 
Limited.  He  will  lie  the  .staff 

officer  responsible  for  the  coor¬ 

dination  of  manufacturinp  and 
enpineerinp  operations. 

♦  «  3|l 

Vkronica  Volpr,  food  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
— a  merit  award  at  the  Carnepie 
Institute  of  Technolopy  for  her 
contribution  to  home  economics 
journalism. 

4t  4t  41 

James  B.  Stevenson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Titusville  Herald 

—  jiresident-elect  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

*  * 

Cal  Wilson,  farm  editor  of 
the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current 
Argus  —  recipient  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bu¬ 
reau’s  award  for  distinpuished 
service  to  apriculture. 

41  *  * 

Richard  Matthews,  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Wau- 
sluira  Argus  at  Wautoma,  Wis. 

—  named  secretary  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  former 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  News 
American  —  new  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Civic  Opera  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  M.  O’Keefe  —  from 
nipht  editor  to  assistant  to  the 
editor,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post.  Howard  W.  MacDougall 

—  from  assistant  news  editor 
(day)  to  assistant  news  editor 
(nipht).  John  J.  Carty  —  from 
news  staff  to  makeup  editor. 


‘DELEGATES'  to  the  recent  "Ballot  Inn"  party  of  the  Advertijing  Wom¬ 
en  of  New  York  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  included:  Left  to  right — Bob 
Firth,  Heartt  Advertising  Service;  Genie  Stamler,  of  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel;  Bill  Bohnsack,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  John  Noakes,  NC&K  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


Gives  Publisliership 
To  Son  After  58  Years 

Newport,  Vt. 

Robert  C.  Hunt  has  been 
named  to  succeed  his  father, 
Franz  A.  Hunt,  publisher  of  the 
Newport  Daily  Express,  who 
has  retired  after  58  years  in 
the  newspaper  and  printinp 
business. 

Mr.  Hunt,  77,  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  peneral  manaper  of 
Gilpin,  Hunt  &  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Express  and  operates 
commercial  printinp  plants  in 
Newport  and  Barton,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  available  to  the  firm 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  it  was 
announced. 

He  started  his  career  as  a 
printer’s  devil  in  1906  and  later 
entered  a  partnership  with  his 
employer,  the  late  Wallace  H. 
Gilpin.  The  company  bepan  pub- 
lishinp  the  daily  new’spaper  in 
1936. 

♦  *  * 

Charl£s  F.  Waite  —  from 
reporter  and  lepal  news  analyst 
for  the  Los  Anpeles  bureau, 
Copley  News  Service,  to  CBS- 
radio  as  producer  and  propram 
host. 

*  *  * 

Don  Singleton  —  from  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News  to  New  York 
Daily  News  suburban  section. 

4t  4t  4> 

Tony  D.  Manitel  —  from 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  io 
advertisinp  director,  Franklin 
(Ind.)  Evening  Star, 

♦  *  ♦ 

Nadinp  Wharton,  former 
editor  of  the  Pali  (Hawaii) 
Press  —  to  city  desk,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

♦  ♦  * 

Sidney  H.  Hurlburt,  member 
of  Boston  bureau  of  the  AP  — 
to  chief  of  AP  bureau  in  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  .succeed inp  Gordon 
A.  Glover  —  now  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  in  New  Jersey. 


Robert  L.  Nickolas,  nipht 
news  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  —  president  of 
San  Francisco  Press  Club. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  B.  Loflin,  High 
Point  (N,  C.)  Enterprise  — 
president  of  Mid-Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Manapers’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Flicker,  president, 
Bridpeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele- 
pram  Newspapers  —  the  “Goo<l 
Citizen  Award’’  from  the  Sons 
of  Italy. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Davis,  former 
assistant  circulation  manaper, 
Johnson  Publications,  Chicapo 
—  to  circulation  director  for 
the  Afro-American  newspapers, 
Baltimore,  replacinp  James  H. 
Murphy. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Brehm  —  named  copy 
editor,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W,  Chandler,  editor 
of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  — 
appointed  a  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  District  Court. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Van  Kirk  —  from 
the  Carthage  (N.  Y.)  Republi¬ 
can  to  peneral  manaper  and 
part  owner  of  the  weekly  Skan- 
eateles  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

*  *  « 

Mike  Jackson,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  columnist  — 
honored  by  the  Los  Anpeles  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  California  Press 
Women,  for  “outstandinp  jour¬ 
nalism”  and  his  book,  “Supar  & 
Spite.” 

*  *  * 

Ad  Director  Named 

J.  Robert  McMenamin  has 
been  appointed  director  of  ad¬ 
vertisinp  for  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  succeedinp  Grepp  T. 
Ward,  who  will  retire  after  40 
years  of  service  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  McMenamin  joined 
U.  S.  Rubber  in  1947. 
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TELETYPESETTER 


The  world’s  only 
Integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of 
llnecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  —  even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS® 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  modelsof  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

«  •tVtllM  Of  fAttCMItO  CMHM  ANO  IlHTOUtKOT  COtfOMflOO 
MIMf  Offices.  UOTCMCSTCS.  O.V.  .  tfS  AMlUt  •  ATumA  .  CMICAOO 
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Gannett  Papers  Tap 
Schools  for  Recruits 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Attention  all  senior  univer¬ 
sity  journalism  majors!  The 
Gannett  Newspapers  may  want 
you. 

The  Gannett  Group  of  25 
dailies  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Illinois  and  Connecticut, 
is  on  the  lookout  for  fresh  and 
invififorating  talent  in  all  phases 
of  the  newspaper  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Heselden,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

He  spoke  before  approximate¬ 
ly  150  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  at  the 
43rd  annual  Better  Newspaper 
Institute  here  Oct.  23. 

Recruiting  Program 

Mr.  Heselden  said  the  first 
three  questions  students  who  are 
being  interviewed  ask  are:  1. 
“What  paper  are  you  talking 
about?”  2.  “What  about  the 
city?”  and  3.  “What  are  the 
wages?”  He  said  they  rarely 
ask  about  fringe  benefits. 

Several  weeks  before  the  in¬ 
terviews,  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  is  requested  to  give  the 
names  of  those  who  would  be 
interested  in  working  for  the 
Gannett  papers.  Representatives 
from  the  Gannett  paper  in  the 
area  go  to  the  respective  schools 
and  speak  to  the  students,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  general  picture  of 
the  whole  operation.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  is  given  an  application 
form  to  fill  out  and  return. 

“If  accepted  to  work  with  us,” 
Mr.  Heselden  said,  “the  begin¬ 
ner,  if  he  shows  ambition,  tal¬ 
ent,  and  energy,  if  his  person¬ 
ality  and  appearance  are  good, 
may  qualify  for  our  training 
program. 

“The  program  runs  for  13 
weeks  with  each  trainee  spend¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  time  in 
each  of  the  paper’s  departments. 

“We  are  interested  in  girls 
for  certain  jobs  but  we  have  not 
yet  accepted  any  for  the  train¬ 
ing  program,”  Mr.  Heselden 
said.  “We  don’t  like  to  train  a 
girl  for  13  weeks,  investing  all 
that  money,  and  then  have  her 
get  marri^  and  leave.” 

Half  of  Trainees  Leave 

Joseph  N.  Freudenberger,  di¬ 
rector  of  special  publications 
and  personnel  recruiting  aide 
for  Gannett,  said  one-half  of  the 
men  who  completed  the  train¬ 
ing  program  have  since  left  the 
group.  Cost  per  trainee  is  about 
$2,665.  The  figure  doubles,  Mr. 
Freudenberger  said,  when  half 
have  left.  Since  the  program 
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was  initiated  in  1957,  about  60 
men  have  completed  or  gone 
through  most  of  the  training. 
This  represents  a  loss  of  about 
$150,000. 

Is  it  worth  it? 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Freuden¬ 
berger.  “Managing  editors  from 
many  of  our  papers  agree  that 
it  is  a  valuable  method  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  their 
own  papers.  Glowing  reports 
from  the  trainees  themselves  in¬ 
duces  Gannett  to  continue  this 
program. 

Edilurfi  (^tddle  Them 

“Because  we  don’t  want  to 
lose  our  investmen  t,”  Mr. 
Freudenberger  said,  “many  edi¬ 
tors  coddle  the  ex-trainees.  This 
tends  to  demoralize  the  staff 
and  presents  other  problems.” 

James  R.  Sutphen,  editor, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record,  led 
a  panel  discussion  on  police 
news  coverage.  He  said  the  most 
frequent  problems  that  a  news¬ 
man  encounters  with  the  police 
department  are: 

“1.  No  one  is  in  authority  to 
release  information  when  we 
need  it.  (The  police  chief  sets 
up  bankers  hours.) 

“2.  The  desk  officer,  usually 
the  one  who  gives  the  informa¬ 
tion,  wouldn’t  know  a  big  story 
if  he  fell  over  it. 

“3.  Big  news  isn’t  withheld 
but  smaller  charges,  such  as 
malicious  mischief,  breaking  and 
entering,  glue  -  sniffing,  moral 
cases,  etc,  are. 

“4.  Police  officials  have  a 
habit  of  forgetting  news  which 
is  not  complimentary  to  the 
co.mmunity. 

“5.  They  clam  up  in  cases 
which  involve  public  digni¬ 
taries.” 

Police  Attitude 

“There  is  also  the  problem  of 
the  flippant  reporter,”  Mr. 
Sutphen  said.  “He  must  re¬ 
member  that  he  is  dealing  with 
men  who  have  no  sense  of 
humor. 

“Many  people  say  that  if  the 
press  would  treat  the  policeman 
as  a  hard  worker  or  educate 
him  in  the  problems  of  the 
press,  relations  might  improve.” 

“I  found  that  to  be  untrue. 
I  lectured  at  the  Bergen  County 
Police  Academy  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  and  problems,” 
said  Mr.  Sutphen,  “and  all  I 
got  was  a  big  yawn.  They  don’t 
give  a  damn  about  our  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Douglas  Bailey,  night  editor, 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jour- 


ntil,  said  the  major  factor  in 
getting  good  police  news  is  per¬ 
sonal  contacts.  He  approved  of 
sending  free  copies  of  the  paper 
for  the  station  house  —  “a  form 
of  petty  graft  which  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years”  — 
and  purchase  of  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  Ball  tickets  because  it 
wins  friends. 

Winners 

Winners  in  the  NJPA  Best 
Newspaper  Sweepstakes  were 
announced  as  follows: 

Daily  Division :  Class  A  — 
Trenton  Evening  News;  Class 
B  —  New  Brunswick  Daily 


Portland’s 
Reporter  in 
Bankruptcy 

Portland,  Ore. 

Portland’s  strike-born  tabloid 
daily,  the  Portland  Reporter, 
has  been  declared  bankrupt  by 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Gus 
J.  Solomon.  He  signed  an  order 
naming  Everette  Williams  as 
receiver. 

Just  three  weeks  before  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  craft 
unions’  walkout  that  hit  but  did 
not  halt  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal,  the  vigorous 
but  undercapitalized  news¬ 
paper’s  career  ended. 

Officers  of  the  Portland  Re¬ 
porter  signed  a  consent  to  the 
bankruptcy  ruling  following 
filing  of  a  petition  for  involun¬ 
tary  bankruptcy  filed  by  Oregon 
Labor  Commissioner  Norman  O. 
Nilsen.  Mr.  Nilsen  had  been 
named  assignee  for  several 
claims  and  designated  by  two 
former  Reporter  employes  who 
have  wage  claims  against  the 
paper. 

The  Reporter  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  with  its  Sept.  30  editions. 
Robert  J.  Davis,  who  headed  a 
three-man  group  which  took  over 
publication  of  the  paper  in 
April,  indicated  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  $250,000  financial 
commitment.  Although  the  paper 
had  been  losing  money  each 
month,  its  income  had  been 
catching  up  gradually  with  ex¬ 
penditures,  but  Mr.  Davis  said 
that  he  felt  he  couldn’t  afford  the 
additional  financial  drain  on  his 
personal  resources. 

Since  suspension,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  jobs  for  the 
250  persons  employed  at  the 
paper.  An  Emergency  Relief 
Fund  was  also  set  up  to  handle 
cash  contributions. 

Robert  D.  Webb,  who  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  during  most 
of  its  existence  as  a  daily  but 
who  was  superseded  by  Mr. 


Horne  News;  Class  C  —  Morris- 
toum  Morris  County’s  Daily  ricc- 
ord;  Class  D  —  Newark  Surtuay 
News. 

Weekly  Division:  Class  A  — 
.\It.  Holly  Burlington  Corn.ty 
Herald;  Class  B  —  Nutley  Svn; 
Class  C  —  Verona-Cedar  Gn-ve 
Times;  Class  D  —  Glen  Ridge 
Paper;  Class  E  —  Ridgev  od 
Sunday  News. 

Distinguished  public  service: 
Daily  Division:  Perth  Amboy 
Evening  News.  Weekly  Divi¬ 
sion:  Madison  Eagle.  Best  edi¬ 
torial  page:  Dailies  and  Wet'k- 
lies:  Passaic  -  Clifton  Hernld- 
News. 


Davis  last  April,  has  joined  a 
local  public  relations  firm.  Jean 
T.  Callahan,  who  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Reporter 
until  resigning  several  months 
ago,  has  taken  the  post  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  circular  advertising  for 
Clarke  Publishing  Company, 
producer  of  13  Portland  area 
controlled-circulation  weeklies. 

• 

AP’s  Warren  Report 
Book  Over  500,000 

The  only  edition  of  the  War¬ 
ren  Report  being  offered  widely 
through  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations  has  sold  out 
three  times  already. 

This  $1.50  hard  back  version, 
published  by  the  Associated 
Press,  went  to  press  shortly 
after  issuance  of  the  Warren 
Commission’s  report  on  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Complete  books  became 
available  on  Oct.  1,  four  days 
after  the  report  became  public. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
AP  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters  are  participating  in  the 
project.  The  AP’s  first  print 
order  was  100,000.  That  was 
raised  shortly  to  250,000,  then 
500,000,  and  to  550,000. 

• 

Confident  Candidate 

Vallejo,  Calif. 

Luther  Gibson,  publisher,  Val¬ 
lejo  Times-Herald  and  News- 
Chronicle,  is  justified  in  facing 
the  November  election  with  con¬ 
fidence.  The  20-year  California 
legislative  veteran  is  the  un¬ 
opposed  nominee  on  both  the 
Democrat  and  Republican  tick¬ 
ets. 

• 

Out  of  Publishing  Co. 

Southington,  Conn. 

Jack  S.  Smith,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Southington 
News  and  Plainville  News,  has 
announced  his  withdrawal  from 
Eden  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  two  newspapers.  He  has 
held  these  positions  since  the 
purchase  of  all  the  holdings  of 
August  Loeb  in  December,  1961. 
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Reporters  Are  Busy 
Looking  into  Things 


Cleveland 

Reporters  on  the  Plain  Dealer 
have  given  a  fresh  look  to  the 
paper  with  investigative  stories. 

in  recent  weeks,  their  tenacity 
and  enterprise  have  resulted  in 
forced  resignations  and  grand 
jur>'  indictments. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  goes  back  to  the 
fir.^t  days  of  operation  following 
the  .strike  shutdown  in  1962-63. 
Both  Thomas  Vail,  publisher 
and  editor,  and  Philip  W.  Porter, 
executive  editor,  gave  the  green 
light  to  City  Editor  Ted  Princi- 
otto,  and  strongly  urged  this 
type  of  effort. 

Full  impact  of  the  new  articles 
came  on  Sept.  13  when  Samuel 
F.  Marshall,  labor  reporter, 
broke  an  expose  of  a  job  shake- 
down  on  the  waterfront.  It  led 
almost  immediately  to  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Daniel  J.  Green,  long¬ 
shoreman’s  boss,  reforms  within 
the  union,  and  to  a  grand  jury 
investigation  into  possible  crim¬ 
inal  violations. 

Mr.  Marshall  worked  on  the 
story  for  longer  than  six  weeks 
and  enlisted  the  help  of  a  score 
of  longshoremen  who  gave  affi¬ 
davits  to  support  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Fire  Alarm  Business 

Also  noteworthy  in  the  field 
has  been  the  work  of  a  team, 
Doris  O’Donnell  and  Fred  Mol- 
lenkopf.  Shortly  after  the 
nursing  home  fire  in  Fitchville, 
Ohio,  Doris  was  checking  into 
whether  nursing  homes  in 
Greater  Cleveland  had  installed 
effective  fire  alarm  systems. 

Time  and  again  she  came 
across  the  fact  that  Cleveland 
Councilman  Jack  F.  Russell’s 
fire  alarm  system  had  done  a 
land  office  business  with  nursing 
homes.  Pursuing  this  lead,  she 
discovered  that  a  Russell  com¬ 
pany  had  installed  two  systems 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000  in  two  city- 
owned  garages. 

This  raised  a  conflict-of-inter¬ 
est  question.  It  was  only  a  tech¬ 
nicality  that  the  political  boss 
escaped  action  that  could  have 
cost  him  his  job. 

Miss  O’Donnell  and  Mr.  Mol- 
lenkopf  have  since  gone  on  to  a 
larger  probe  which  has  resulted 
in  the  indictment  of  at  least  22 
persons  for  voting  irregularities. 

Another  major  project  and  a 
continuing  one  has  been  the  in¬ 
come  tax  investigation.  Using 
a  little  known  law,  the  Plain 
Dealer  was  able  to  establish 


whether  certain  public  officials 
had  filed  federal  income  tax 
returns. 

Tux  Limits  Checked 

J.  C.  Daschbach,  federal  courts 
reporter,  checked  more  than  200 
names  of  political  and  other 
prominent  figures.  It  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  Cleveland’s  chief 
police  prosecutor,  Richard  F. 
Matia,  had  failed  to  file  a  return. 
He  promptly  quit  under  pres¬ 
sure. 

A  check  of  state  officials,  initi¬ 
ated  by  Sanford  Watzman,  state 
capital  correspondent,  deter¬ 
mined  that  Charles  Burns,  a 
highway  safety  official,  had 
failed  to  file.  He,  too,  quit. 

Longest  and  most  ambitious 
investigative  series  has  been  a 
nursing  home  project,  beginning 
with  articles  by  Allen  D.  Ash- 
l)olt,  assistant  metropolitan  and 
state  editor,  and  Tony  Thomson, 
Erie  County  correspondent,  and 
climaxed  and  carried  on  by 
Faith  Corrigan,  welfare  re¬ 
porter. 

A  nursing  home  operator,  Eu¬ 
gene  H.  Woods,  who  vanished, 
has  been  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  and  is  on  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation’s  “Most 
Wanted”  list.  The  Plain  Dealer 
files  on  Woods  were  turned  over 
to  the  FBI. 

Robert  E.  Tidyman,  chief 
police  reporter,  has  done  search¬ 
ing  stories  about  Cleveland  po¬ 
lice,  capping  his  efforts  with  a 
traffic  bribe  investigation  that 
led  to  the  indictment  of  two 
policemen  now  awaiting  trial. 

William  C.  Barnard,  one  of 
the  younger  reporters,  produced 
a  story  that  Eric  Reinthaler,  a 
former  Communist,  had  helped 
arrange  for  a  civil  rights  group 
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in  Cleveland  to  send  several  bus 
loads  of  people  to  a  Washington 
demonstration. 

Jan  Mellow,  veteran  reporter, 
wrote  a  series  exposing  a  racket 
known  as  referral  sales. 

Shortly  after  the  strike  had 
ended,  on  a  tip  supplied  by  Wil¬ 
son  Hirschfeld,  an  assistant  city 
editor,  the  Plain  Dealer  launched 
an  examination  of  the  use  of 
publicly  owned  cars  by  public 
figures.  It  was  determined  that 
these  officials  were  using  their 
cars  more  to  commute  to  and 
from  work  than  on  business. 

In  another  fraud  case,  re¬ 
porters  managed  to  get  into 
print  first  documentary  evidence 
that  eventually  was  used  to  send 
former  Cuyahoga  County  Re¬ 
corder  Frank  S.  Day  to  prison. 
• 

$11  Raise  for  Giiilil 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  two-year  contract  calling 
for  a  salary  increase  of  $11  a 
week  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Madison  Newspaper  Guild,  rep¬ 
resenting  newsmen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  the  Capital  Times, 
Madison’s  evening  newspaper. 
The  increase  will  be  granted  in 
steps  of  $5  for  the  first  eight 
months  and  $3  each  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  eight  months 
periods.  Other  fringe  benefits 
were  approved  in  pensions  and 
vacations. 


Newspaper  Career 
Scholarship  Given 

Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  De- 
vall  of  Kilgore  have  contributed 
$1,000  to  the  University  of  Tex¬ 
as  School  of  Journalism  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  scholarship  in  honor 
of  his  father,  the  late  Charles 
Robert  Devall,  who  published 
the  Mount  Vernon  Optic  Her¬ 
ald  for  many  years  until  his 
death  in  1931.  His  son  is  now 
publisher  of  the  Kilgore  News 
Herald. 

The  Devall’s  gift  will  be  in¬ 
vested  and  the  income  used  to 
set  up  an  annual  award  to  a 
journalism  student  “who  has 
definite  plans  for  making  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  newspaper  work.” 

• 

Editor  for  4  Papers 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Marvin  Gray,  president  of 
Riverside  County  Publishing 
Co.,  announces  that  George 
Moore,  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  newspaperman,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the 
company’s  four  newspapers : 
Arlington  Times,  West-Side 
News,  Magnolia  Mirror  and 
East-Side  News.  He  succeeds 
Peter  Parsons,  now  on  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East  before  starting  a 
new  position  as  vicepresident  of 
the  Riverside  company. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Mold 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  AS  FINE  AS  .0002" 
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Unions’  Withdrawal 
From  Pact  Argued 


By  Caryl  Rivers 

Washington 

The  question  of  whether  labor 
unions  can  withdraw  from  a 
multi-employer  barj^aining  sys¬ 
tem  was  argued  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  board 
last  week  by  Detroit  publishers 
and  two  unions. 

The  case  was  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  per  year  that  are  called 
for  oral  argument  before  the 
board.  It  is  the  first  time  the 
board  has  been  asked  to  rule  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  right  of  a  union 
to  withdraw  from  an  established 
bargaining  arrangement  where 
negotiations  have  been  carried 
on  with  more  than  one  employ¬ 
er  at  a  time. 

New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  has  filed  charges 
with  the  NLRB,  asking  that  it 
be  permitted  to  bargain  sepa¬ 
rately  with  each  New  York  City 
newspaper,  rather  than  with  the 
Publishers  Association.  Melvin 
Welles,  who  represented  the 
NLRB  General  Counsel  in  the 
argument  in  the  Detroit  case, 
said  that  case  “might  well  con¬ 
trol”  the  decision  in  the  New 
York  controversy.  NLRB  set  a 
hearing  on  the  New  York  com¬ 
plaint  for  Nov.  23. 

The  Detroit  case  involves  the 
Paper  Handlers  and  Plate  Hand¬ 
lers  L’nion,  the  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  Union,  and  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Free  Press.  The 
two  unions  filed  separate 
charges  with  the  NLRB  and 
trial  examiners  for  the  board 
came  up  with  conflicting  onin- 
ions.  Examiner  George  Bott 
agreed  with  the  publishers  that 
the  union  could  not  withdraw 
from  the  common  agreement, 
but  Examiner  Paul  Bisgyer 
found  the  union  in  the  right  in 
the  dispute. 

Arrangement  They  Don't  Want 

At  the  hearing,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  NLRB  supported 
the  unions’  contention  that  they 
have  a  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  multi-employer  arrange¬ 
ment.  Melvin  Welles  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  office  said,  “The 
board  cannot  say  to  the  unions 
that  they  are  stuck  forever  in  a 
bargaining  arrangement  they 
are  unhappy  with.”  He  said  that 
a  bargaining  agreement  is  one 
of  mutual  consent,  and  that  the 
board  would  actually  discour¬ 
age  unions  from  initially  agree¬ 
ing  to  bargain  with  employer  as¬ 
sociations  if  they  knew  they 
could  never  change  this  system 
in  the  future.  He  added,  “I  don’t 
think  the  public  interest  is 


sensed  by  locking  unions  into 
an  arrangement  they  don’t 
want.” 

The  Detroit  unions  argued 
that  since  employers  have  the 
right  to  leav'e  a  group — such  as 
a  publishers  association  —  and 
bargain  separately,  unions  must 
be  treated  equally  and  given  a 
similar  right  to  withdraw.  John 
F.  Foley,  attorney  for  the  un¬ 
ions,  told  the  board  that  nego¬ 
tiating  with  both  the  Evening 
News  and  the  Free  Press  man¬ 
agement  at  the  same  time 
caused  problems  for  workers  at 
the  Free  Press.  He  said  that 
there  were  more  problems  at 
the  News  than  at  the  Free 
Press,  and  that  the  workers  at 
the  Free  Press  could  get  better 
results  by  dealing  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  that  paper  alone.  He 
said  that  since  the  union  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Free  Press  w'ere  in 
the  minority,  their  special  prob¬ 
lems  and  demands  were  “swal¬ 
lowed  up”  by  News  employes’ 
problems. 

Separate  Unions 

Daniel  J.  Tindall,  attorney  for 
the  Publishers  Association,  said 
that  if  the  board  let  the  unions 
“break  up”  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  without  breaking  up 
the  unions  it  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
He  said  that  the  Association 
would  agree  to  letting  the  un¬ 
ions  withdraw  from  the  arrange¬ 
ment  if  they  then  establisheil 
separate  unions  at  the  News  and 
the  Free  Press.  He  said  it  was 
unfair  to  deprive  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  strength  of  a  joint 
bargaining  position  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  a  union  or¬ 
ganization  which  included  the 
workers  from  both  newspapers. 

Mr.  Tindall  said  that  it  was 
“multi-employer  unions”  that 
Congress  was  concerned  about 
when  it  passed  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  labor  act.  He  defined  a 
multi-employer  union  as  a  un¬ 
ion  that  organizes  all  the  work¬ 
ers  in  one  craft  in  more  than 
one  newspaper  or  company. 

One  reason  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  or  other  employers  are 
sometimes  unwilling  to  bargain 
separately  is  that  they  fear  un¬ 
ions  will  play  one  employer  off 
against  another.  If  a  union 
strikes  one  paper  in  a  city 
where  there  is  a  multi-employer 
bargaining  unit,  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  have  the  legal  right  to  shut 
down.  However,  where  there  is 
no  such  unit,  other  papers  do 
not  have  the  legal  right  to  shut 


down.  The  struck  paper  can  be 
forced  to  meet  the  union’s  de¬ 
mands  faster  because  of  loss  of 
advertising  and  circulation  to 
other  papers.  Newspaper  own¬ 
ers  fear  that  unions  can  “pick 
off”  the  papers  in  a  city  one  by 
one  in  this  fashion. 

The  NLRB  General  Counsel 
suggested  this  problem  could  be 
met  by  a  relaxation  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  on  “lockouts” — the  term 
used  when  a  paper  closes  down 
its  operation.  Mr.  Welles  said, 
“I  don’t  think  permission  to 
lock  out  has  to  be  keyed  to  mul¬ 
ti-employer  units.” 

New  View  of  Lockouts 

Mr.  Welles  suggested  that  the 
board  might  reconsider  a  prior 
decision  spelling  out  the  rules 
for  lockouts.  He  said  that  this 
might  erase  employer’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  permitting  unions  to 
withdraw  from  multi-employer 
bargaining. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  New  York 
City  appeared  before  the  Board 
as  a  friend  of  the  court.  John 
S.  Schoemer,  attorney,  said  that 
in  New  York  seven  papers  dealt 
with  “the  massed  phalanx  of 
unions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.”  He  said  that  when 
an  employer  leaves  the  bargain¬ 
ing  unit,  the  result  usually  fos¬ 
ters  union  peace;  but  if  a  union 
withdrew  it  would  have  the  op- 

Composing  Room 
Force  Stands  Up, 
Boos  Computer 

Philadelphia 

When  a  computer  was  brought 
into  the  composing  room  at  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times  and  News,  all 
55  printers  on  the  force  stood  at 
their  typesetting  machines  and 
booed  loudly. 

That  was  the  initial  reception 
given  to  the  IBM’s  1620;  now 
it’s  the  subject  of  protracted 
contract  negotiations,  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  were  ad¬ 
vised  at  their  annual  meeting 
here  Oct.  23. 

Edward  M.  Mead,  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Erie  newspapers, 
made  the  report  at  a  session 
devoted  to  improving  newspa¬ 
pers  with  better  tools  and  peo¬ 
ple.  He  acknowledged  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  after  no¬ 
tice  of  the  plan  to  install  a  com¬ 
puter  for  tape  production  had 
been  given.  But  he  cautioned 
publishers  that  the  ITU  “knows 
the  business”  and  aims  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain  on  jurisdiction. 

Fourteen  ITU  representa¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Mead  said,  have  been 
schooled  in  computer  program- 


posite  effect.  He  cited  the  ise 
of  the  New  York  Post,  which 
left  the  association  during  ;he 
long  strike  two  years  ago  :nd 
resumed  publication.  “The  ic- 
tion  by  the  Post  probably  t(  ,id- 
ed  to  end  the  strike,”  he  .-;.id. 
“The  only  purpose  behind  a  m- 
ion  withdrawal  would  be  to  r-ep- 
arate  one  newspaper  from  ;he 
herd.  That  way,  they  break  up 
the  herd.” 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  he  't»e- 
lieved  the  Board  should  allow 
unions  to  withdraw  if  the  un¬ 
ion  met  certain  conditions.  He 
said  this  should  include  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  bargaining 
history  of  the  union  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  motive  for  withdrawal. 
“When  a  unit  formed  six 
months  ago  just  hasn’t  worked 
out,  then  the  union  should  be 
permitted  to  withdraw,”  he  said, 
“But  it’s  unthinkable  that  a  un¬ 
ion  should  be  able  to  overturn  a 
70-year  relationship  like  the  one 
in  New  York  City  for  a  short- 
range  goal.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  NLRB 
said  the  board  would  give  prior¬ 
ity  to  this  case  because  of  its 
importance. 

The  decision  is  not  expected 
for  at  least  a  month,  and  if 
there  is  not  a  unanimous  de¬ 
cision,  it  could  be  early  next 
year  before  the  board  findings 
are  announced.  Then  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  appeal  in  the  courts. 

ming  and  they  know  contract 
language. 

Mr,  Mead  advised  other  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consider  carefully 
what  is  contained  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  lease  agreement  covering 
the  use  of  computers. 

To  date,  he  reported,  the  com¬ 
puterization  of  tape  for  type¬ 
setting  has  resulted  in  several 
new  problems  for  editors,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  weird  word  hyphen¬ 
ation. 

On  the  production  side,  Mr. 
Mead  said,  all  composing  room 
apprentices  are  now  required  to 
pass  typing  tests  %vith  a  profi¬ 
ciency  of  60  words  per  minute. 
Tape  punchers  have  reached  an 
average  rate  of  output  of  460 
lines  per  minute  of  “raw”  tape, 
which  then  goes  to  the  computer 
for  hyphenation  and  justifica¬ 
tion. 


Jtter  tools  and  peo-  Popular  Brothers 
lowledged  the  coop-  * 

the  International  Manchester,  N.  H. 

al  Union  after  no-  For  the  second  time,  a  “News- 
lan  to  install  a  com-  paper  Boy  of  the  Year”  has  been 
ipe  production  had  named  in  the  same  family  here. 

But  he  cautioned  Paul  Perry,  14,  won  a  popular- 
lat  the  ITU  “knows  ity  contest  on  ballots  forwarded 
’  and  aims  to  drive  to  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
■ain  on  jurisdiction,  by  subscribers.  Two  years  ago, 

ITU  representa-  the  honor  w’as  won  by  a  brother, 
ead  said,  have  been  Arthur  Perry,  who  covered  the 
computer  program-  same  route. 
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Bill-Paying  Public 
Needs  Science  News 


Iowa  City,  la. 

Since  the  public  often  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  bills  for  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  invariably  is  in  gov¬ 
ern  inent-sponsored  research,  it 
has  a  right  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  opinion  of  Arthur  J. 
Snider,  science  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Ho  told  a  seminar  on  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  that  it  is  both 
unrealistic  and  unscientific  for 
researchers  to  attempt  to  hide 
their  progress  until  the  final 
chapter  is  written,  since  the 
final  chapter  is  never  written. 

The  seminar,  sponsored  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion,  was  attended  by  science 
writers  and  reportei's  for  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

Problems  of  writing  stories 
the  layman  will  understand 
while  not  compromising  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  scientist  were 
pointed  out  by  Victor  Cohn, 
science  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune.  He  said  stories 
have  to  be  meaningful  to  other 
scientists  as  well  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

David  Perlman,  science  writer 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
cautioned  that  “better  science 
coverage”  doesn’t  mean  shovel¬ 
ing  more  articles  about  science 
into  publications.  He  said  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  and  editing 
science  stories  has  to  be  of  a 
high  calibre  in  order  to  avoid 
relaying  to  the  reader  “scientific 
facts”  that  are  neither  scientific 
nor  factual. 

Scientists  at  the  .seminar 
lauded  most  of  science  writing 
they  see,  but  pointed  out  that 
isolated  instances  of  inadequate 
or  erroneous  reporting  —  or 
poor  communications  on  the 
part  of  the  scientist  —  can  de¬ 
stroy  or  seriously  undermine  the 
mutual  confidence  that  writer 
and  scientist  must  have. 

The  scientists  conceded  that 
the  writer  must  paraphrase  and 
simplify  the  work,  for  example, 
of  the  researcher  in  the  nature 
of  molecules  and  electrons. 

Dr.  Morris  H.  Shamos,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  physics  department 
at  New  York  University  and  a 
consultant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  said  that  few  read¬ 
ers  would  bother  trying  to  fol¬ 
low  a  story  dealing  with  piezo¬ 
electric  force.  But  the  story  be¬ 
comes  an  exciting  one  when  the 
reader  is  told  that  science  some¬ 
day  may  be  able  to  straighten 


bones  and  teeth  electrically 
rather  than  physically  through 
the  knowledge  being  gained  in 
piezo-electric  experiments. 

Dr.  Cedric  L.  Chernick  of 
Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
near  Chicago,  said  newspapers 
can  “discover”  science  stories 
that  otherwise  might  not  be  re¬ 
ported,  provided  the  scientist 
cooperates.  “How  many  signifi¬ 
cant  things  are  being  done,”  he 
asked,  “by  the  unknown  chemist 
working  at  a  small  university 
with  no  public  relations  office?” 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Mechtly,  physi¬ 
cist  at  NASA’s  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
said  scientists  often  look  to 
newspapers  for  information 
about  their  own  fields  and  some¬ 
times  even  their  own  projects. 

He  .said  he  was  among  six 
beacon  satellite  experimenters 
at  a  University  of  Illinois  meet¬ 
ing  recently  who  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  immediate  apogee-parigee 
information  on  a  new  .satellite 
from  their  home  bases  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away.  They  got 
what  they  wanted  when  one  of 
them  bought  the  evening  news¬ 
paper,  he  said. 

Dr.  Clarence  A.  Andrews, 
professor  of  English  at  Iowa, 
was  seminar  director.  Associate 
director  was  Prof.  Leslie  G. 
Moeller,  director  of  Iowa’s 
School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Highway  Editioiin 

Using  press  kit  material 
available  on  request  to  Thomas 
F.  McGarry,  special  assistant 
for  public  affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  the  Port-Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  and  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times  recently 
issued  tabloid  supplements  on 
dedications  of  new  highways  in 
their  areas. 
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Baseball  Writer 
Loses  Turn  at 
Presidential  Bat 

The  wheeling  and  dealing 
attendant  upon  the  possible 
switches  of  major-league  base¬ 
ball  franchises  gave  rise  to  an 
unusual  situation  in  the  half- 
century  history  of  the  Base  Ball 
Writers  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  At  their  annual  meeting, 
during  the  World  Series  in  St. 
Louis,  the  regular  turn  of  the 
vicepresident  succeeding  to  the 
presidency  was  skipped  for  the 
first  time. 

The  vicepresident  was  Hal 
Lebovitz,  recently  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  He  was  busy  at  a 
save-the-franchise  meeting  in 
Cleveland  the  night  of  the  writ¬ 
ers’  meeting.  The  BBWA’s  con¬ 
stitution  called  for  the  presi¬ 
dent  being  nominated  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  particular  chapter, 
but  there  were  no  members  of 
the  Cleveland  chapter  at  the 
meeting,  although  a  half-dozen 
were  covering  the  World  Se¬ 
ries. 

Joe  McGuff,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  thereupon  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  presidency  and 
Bob  Addie,  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  the  vicepresidency. 


Since  each  chapter  gets  its  turn 
in  succession,  Lebovitz  will  have 
another  opportunity  16  years 
from  now,  providing  someone 
from  his  chapter  is  on  hand  to 
nominate  him.  And  providing 
Cleveland  still  has  a  franchise 
and  Lebovitz  is  still  covering 
baseball. 

• 

New  York  Times  Co. 

Net  Tops  $3  Million 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  net  income 
for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept. 
.30  of  $3,314,000  or  $7.18  per 
share  of  common  stock.  Of  the 
net  income,  $2,023,000  resulted 
from  operations  and  $1,291,000 
was  from  dividends  from  Spruce 
Falls  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  Total  operating  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  period  were  $98,- 
872,000. 

No  comparative  figures  were 
furnished  for  1963  since  interim 
operating  results  in  that  year 
were  distorted  by  the  newspaper 
strike  and  by  material  year-end 
accounting  adjustments. 

• 

Dinner  for  Writers 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  take  place  Nov.  20 
in  the  Hotel  Astor,  Samuel  C. 
Lesch,  association  president,  has 
announced. 
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Publisher  Proposes 
National  Dividend 


BOOKS  I!\  REVIEW 


By  Ray  Erwin 

THE  NATIONAL  DIVIDEND.  By 
John  H.  Perry  Jr.  Ivan  Obolensky, 
Inc.  239  pages.  $4.95. 

This  provocative  and  thought- 
generating  study  is  a  bold,  dy¬ 
namic  plan  for  free  enterprise 
to  meet  and  solve  complex  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  technolog¬ 
ical  revolution. 

The  author  proposes  to  make 
every  voter  a  partner  in  the 
free  enterprise  system,  to  share 
in  the  profits  but  suffer  none  of 
the  losses. 

“Under  the  national  dividentl 
plan,  the  ideological  war  l)e- 
tween  the  Free  World  and  the 
Marxist  Communist  world  could 
be  brought  to  an  end,”  Mr.  Per¬ 
ry  argues  in  his  introduction. 
“The  plan  would  provide  irref¬ 
utable  evidence  that  in  a  free 
society  the  worker  not  only  is 
paid  well  for  his  labors,  but 
also  shares  in  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  profits.  And,  in  addition 
to  being  given  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  his  public  officials 
through  free  elections,  he  also 
is  paid  for  exercising  that  right. 
Even  the  simplest  peasant  un¬ 
der  Communism  could  compare 
the  two  systems  and  conclude 
which  is  better.” 

.Xmendnient  Sought 

To  achieve  his  solution  of 
free  enterprise’s  problems 
caused  by  automation,  Mr.  Per¬ 
ry  seeks  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  do  these  three 
things: 

1)  Protect  corporations  by 
having  a  maximum  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  limit  of  50  percent. 

2)  Protect  the  owners  of  cor¬ 
porations  by  making  dividends 
tax-free. 

3)  Protect  and  strengthen 
every  voting  citizen  by  making 
him,  in  effect,  a  half-owner  in 
all  corporations. 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  syndicated 
financial  columnist  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  economics  for  nearly  30 
years,  writes  in  his  foreword  to 
the  book: 

Powerful  Impact 

“Whether  or  not  you  are  in¬ 
spired  by  the  remarkable  Per¬ 
ry  plan  for  a  national  dividend 
for  every’  voter,  you  will  find 
no  where  in  current  literature  a 
more  easily-read,  easily-under¬ 
stood,  graphic,  dynamic  and 
dramatic  presentation  of  the 
values  of  the  wondrous  Ameri- 
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can  private  enterprise  system. 
To  read  is  to  believe,  for  Mr. 
Perry  has  virtually  .stuffed  his 
narrative  with  palatable,  easily- 
digested  facts  .  .  . 

“His  book  is  like  a  rocket- 
fired  missile.  It  is  slim,  accu¬ 
rately-aimed,  undivertible,  and 
it  delivers  a  powerful,  perma¬ 
nent  impact.” 

With  voter  apathy  such  that 
only  slightly  over  half  of  the 
eligible  voters  go  to  the  polls, 
one  great  objective  of  the  Per¬ 
ry  plan,  of  course,  is  to  get  out 
a  100  percent  vote. 

Meet  the  .4uthor 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.  is  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Perry  Publications,  Inc.,  with 
executive  offices  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  an  organization  of 
25  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
the  nation’s  oldest  society  jour¬ 
nal,  two  commercial  printing 
plants  and  a  television  station. 

Mr.  Perry  is  a  licensed  pilot 
(an  offshoot  of  his  World  War 
II  flying  days),  the  developer 
and  manufacturer  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  two-man  submarine,  a 
director  of  a  railroad  and  a  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  preservation  of 
sea  turtles,  the  operator  of  a 
2,600-acre  farm  and  a  mercan¬ 
tile  store  in  Kentucky.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  attended 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

His  interest  in  automation 
stems  from  his  personal  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  application  and 
use  of  new  technology  in  the 


printing  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  His  book  is 
the  result  of  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  analysis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  confronting 
American  free  enterprise. 

Presidents’  Press 
Relations  Stndied 

THE  PRESIDENTS  AND  THE 
PRESS:  Truman  to  Johnson.  By 
James  E.  Pollard.  Public  Affairs 
Press,  419  New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.E., 
Washington  3,  D.  C.  Paperback.  125 
pages.  $2.50. 

Press  relations  of  the  last 
four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  through  the  first  six 
months  of  the  Johnson  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  studied  and  evalu¬ 
ated  by  Dr.  James  E.  Pollard, 
Ohio  State  University  historian. 

The  new  book  updates  the 
earlier  “Presidents  and  the 
Press”  by  Dr.  Pollard,  which 
appeared  in  1947  and  covered 
Presidents  Washington  through 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  current  volume  covers  the 
period  April,  1945,  to  May,  1964. 
It  consists  mainly  of  seven  ar¬ 
ticles  published  in  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Quarterly  and  the  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  period  1789  to  1945, 
plus  a  new  chapter  on  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson’s  press  relations, 
November,  1963,  to  May,  1964. 

Johnson  Informal 

Of  President  Johnson’s  first 
six  months.  Dr.  Pollard  writes: 
“The  president  showed  repeat¬ 
edly  that  he  could  be  flexible  in 
his  dealings  with  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  that  he  preferred  in¬ 
formality  to  formality,  that  he 
could  be  somewhat  unpredict¬ 
able  .  .  .  and  that  innovations 
were  still  possible.  But  he 
proved  also  that  the  Presidential 
news  conference,  whether  for¬ 
mal  or  informal,  was  a  fixed 
part  of  the  machinei’y  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Of  the  preceding  three  Presi¬ 
dents,  he  commented: 

Kennedy:  “Doubtless  many 
of  the  criticisms  by  newsmen 
against  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration  were  the  result  of  chang¬ 
ing  times  and  conditions.  The 
very  expansiveness  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  news  conferences  detract¬ 
ed  from  their  effectiveness.  This 
suggested  a  need  for  a  review 
of  policies  and  procedures  be¬ 
tween  government  and  the  news 
media.” 

Eisenhower:  “The  Eisenhow¬ 
er  Administration  closed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  feeling  with 
the  news  media.  The  correspond¬ 
ents,  on  the  whole,  respected 
the  outgoing  President.  Rela¬ 
tions  between  him  and  them,  in 
the  main,  had  been  cooperative 
and  cordial  although  never  inti¬ 
mate  .  .  .  (To  it)  must  go  credit 


for  extending  the  dimension  ^  of 
White  House  news  confercr.es 
by  permitting  television  .Mn- 
eras  to  record  them  anu  by 
allowing  practically  unlimited 
direct  quotation  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  replies  to  questions  . 

Truman:  “Through  eight  lif- 
ficult  years  he  maintained  Mie 
working  relationship  which  he 
saw  was  essential  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  for  the  soundness 
of  this  basic  political  philos¬ 
ophy  for  which  he  should  be  re¬ 
membered  and  appraised  rath¬ 
er  than  for  occasional  out¬ 
bursts,  indignant  letters  or  pub¬ 
lic  castigation  of  the  press  .  .  .” 

The  first  “Presidents  and  the 
Press”  was  10  years  in  being 
written.  The  book  won  the  1947 
medal  for  research  awarded  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  jour¬ 
nalism  society.  It  is  now  out  of 
print.  The  new  book  is  Dr.  Pol¬ 
lard’s  14th  published  volume. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Arthur  Hoppe,  bumptious  and 
bright  political  satirist  whose 
“Our  Man  Hoppe”  column  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  San  Francisco, 
is  the  author  of  “Dreamboat” 
(Doubleday.  Nov.  6.  255  pages. 
$4.50),  a  novel  about  boats,  sex, 
wives,  other  women,  fear, 
bosses,  adventure,  money,  and 
other  trifles. 

Newspaper  libraries  and  mu¬ 
sic  critics  alike  will  cherish  and 
use  “The  Concise  Oxford  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Opera”  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  417  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  16.  446  pages.  $6.50). 
The  dictionary  has  more  than 
3,000  entries  of  concise  but 
ample  information  covering 
composers,  singers,  conductors, 
librettists,  synopses,  characters 
in  operas.  It  is  ^ited  by  Harold 
Rosenthal,  formerly  the  official 
archivist  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  now  editor  of  the 
magazine  Opera,  and  John  War- 
rack,  music  critic  of  the  London 
Sunday  Telegraph. 

In  “The  Gregarian  Invasion” 
(Wake-Brook  House.  175  pages. 
$3),  Edgar  F.  Seney  Jr.,  young 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Nieman  Fellowship, 
explores  in  depth  and  with  com¬ 
passionate  humor  current  social 
customs  and  relationships  in 
this  country.  A  20-year  veteran 
of  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Seney 
has  been  sticking  pins  into 
American  mores  for  most  of  his 
career. 
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CIFCLLATION 

8  Weeklies  Linked 
With  Metro  Section 


S'>methinK  novel  in  the  way 
of  uhurban  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion  is  l>einp  launched  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  by  Hartley  News- 
papi  rs.  The  Spectator  news- 
papi'is  published  by  this 
their  circulation  by  88,000  to 
briiif?  total  weekly  circulation 
up  to  a  ffuaranteed  minimum  of 
160,000  per  week  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  trading  area. 

Tliis  new  Metropolitan  Edition 
will  contain  a  wrapup  of  gen¬ 
eral  news  of  the  area,  features, 
local  art,  editorial  page  and  the 
classified  section. 

All  advertising  now  sold  for 
the  entire  area  coverage  will  be 
in  the  Metropolitan  Edition. 

The  Metropolitan  Edition  will 
be  made  over  and  become  a  part 
of  the  seven  other  Hartley 
weekly  newspapers  and  be 
known  as  the  Metro  Section. 

All  home-delivered  papers  will 
be  rubber-banded  and  doorknob 
delivered. 

The  first  edition  contained  20 
pages  and  has  representation 
from  department  stores  and 
many  business  firms  of  the  city 
as  well  as  large  want  ad  section. 

*  *  « 

SALES  MEETING 

A  fall  sales  meeting  with  an 
Olympic  theme  outlined  the  pro¬ 
motion  plans  of  the  Dea  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  circulation 
department  and  at  the  same 
time  informed  the  more  than  100 
agency  managers,  farm  service 
and  independent  district  man¬ 
agers  of  a  price  increase  of  the 
Sunday  Register. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter  is  now  25  cents.  It  had  been 
20  cents  throughout  the  state 
for  the  last  12  years  and  in  Des 
Moines  for  the  last  nine  years. 

The  only  exception  has  been 
on  farm  service  routes  where  the 
price  has  been  25  cents  and  will 
remain  such.  (Each  Sunday 
1,300  farm  service  routemen  de¬ 
liver  approximately  93,000  Sun¬ 
day  Registers  directly  to  Iowa 
farm  homes.) 

M.  C.  Mantz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  price  increase  is 
the  result  of  continuing  advances 
in  the  costs  of  producing  and 
transporting  the  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter.  Thirty  percent  of  the  in¬ 
crease  will  go  to  the  carrier 
salesmen  and  dealers.  Sunday 
Register  circulation  is  in  excess 
of  520,000. 

The  Register  and  Tribune’s 
1,100  employes  were  told  of  the 
increase  in  advance  by  letter  and 
subscribers  were  informed 
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through  a  front  page  notice  on 
Oct.  18. 

The  Oct.  15  meeting  in  Des 
Moines  included  all  circulation 
personnel  from  outside  the  city. 
The  22  city  district  managers 
met  separately  the  next  day. 

Editor  Previews  Features 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune,  outlined 
this  fall  and  winter’s  special 
feature  schedule  of  the  Sunday 
Register. 

Pretty  girls  presented  each 
circulation  man  with  a  special 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Register 
in  which  all  regular  features 
(about  50)  were  marked  with  a 
gold  seal  and  ribbon.  The  main 
12-page  news  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  remade  with  front  page 
stories  about  the  upcoming  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  11  inside  pages 
of  in-paper  advertisements  that 
will  be  used  in  the  fall  campaign. 

The  hotel  meeting  room  was 
decorated  with  flags  of  the  na¬ 
tions  participating  in  the  1964 
Olympics  and  each  luncheon 
table  had  a  center  piece  re¬ 
sembling  the  Olympic  torch.  Car¬ 
rier  prize  offers  this  fall  carry 
out  the  Olympic  theme. 

«  *  « 

CLUBS  SELL  SUBS 

Circulation  departments  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  the  San  Antonio  News  and 
Express  are  participating  in  the 
Community  Club  Awards  pro¬ 
gram  that  these  newspapers 
have  launched. 

The  Star-Telegram  program 
ends  Jan.  2,  with  final  awards 
scheduled  for  Feb.  2.  The  Ex¬ 
press  drive  opened  Sept.  14  to 
run  17  weeks.  Cash  awards  are 
being  given  each  week  to  clubs 
whose  members  turn  in  most 
proofs  of  purchase  or  other  in¬ 
dications  of  advertising  re¬ 
sponse  from  participating  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  Star-Telegram  is  giving 
clubs  5,000  points  for  each  new 
home  delivery  subscriber.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  route  man 
serves  as  a  “proof-of-purchase.” 
Then  3,000  points  each  are  given 
for  new  subscriptions  to  the 
evening  and  morning  papers  and 
100  points  for  a  coupon  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Star-Telegram. 

The  Express  offers  1300  points 
for  an  Express  or  a  News  sub¬ 
scriber,  600  points  for  Sunday 
Express-News.  A  newspaper 
coupon  is  the  “proof.” 
for  October  31,  1964 


First  2  Grads 
Going  Back  for 
OSU  Celebration 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University’s  first 
two  journalism  graduates  will 
be  featured  speakers  when  the 
School  of  Journalism  celebrates 
its  50th  Anniversary  Saturday, 
Nov.  14. 

Willard  M.  Kiplinger,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Jacob  A.  Meckstroth, 
Columbus,  are  the  senior  alumni. 
They  will  be  joined  by  several 
hundred  other  graduates,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students. 

Mr.  Kiplinger  is  publisher  of 
the  Kiplinger  Letter,  Changing 
Times  Magazine  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  reports.  Mr.  Meckstroth, 
longtime  editor  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  continues  active 
in  several  civic  enterprises. 

More  than  850  students  are 
enrolled  in  one  or  more  journal¬ 
ism  classes  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  today.  They  are  taught 
by  a  corps  of  19  professors,  all 
former  journalists. 

Journalism  was  first  offered 
on  the  OSU  campus  in  the  late 
90’s.  It  consisted  of  two  courses 
in  “rapid  writing”  taught  by 
Joseph  Villiers  Denney,  head  of 
the  English  department  and 
later  Dean  of  the  College  of 


Arts  and  Sciences.  Prof.  Den¬ 
ney  had  previous  experience  as 
a  reporter. 

After  a  lapse  at  the  start  of 
this  century,  the  courses  were 
revived  in  1910  when  H.  F. 
Harrington  was  added  to  the 
English  staff.  Both  Kiplinger 
and  Meckstroth  were  Harring¬ 
ton  students. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  Joseph  S. 
Myers  resigned  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
and  Sun  and  became  Ohio 
State’s  first  fulltime  journalism 
professor. 


Chicago 

Joseph  Epstein,  76,  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Distributors 
Association  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  recently 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers. 

Albert  Harrison  was  selected 
to  replace  Mr.  Epstein. 

Mr.  Epstein  was  founder  of 
the  association  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  helped  436 
new.spaperboys  attend  college. 
He  became  president  of  the  60- 
year-old  organization  13  years 
after  its  founding. 

Association  members  distrib¬ 
ute  some  700,000  newspapers 
daily  to  homes  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs. 


Anything  may  be  reprinted  or  repduced . . . 

DO  YOUR  READERS  WANT  TO  KNOW 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  SOVIET  UNION? 

You  can  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  essential  facts  on 
Soviet  culture,  science,  economics,  agriculture,  sports,  family 
and  children. 

Subscribe  to  Soviet  Life  Monthly  Magazine  (formerly  the 
USSR  Magazine).  64  pages  of  articles  and  pictures  (many 
in  full  colors).  Anything  may  be  reprinted  or  reproduced 
with  due  acknowledgement  to  Soviet  Life  Magazine. 

Take  advantage  of  our  Christmas  gift  offer.  A  special  rate 
of  $1.50  per  year  or,  if  you  order  three  or  more  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $1.00  per  year. 

The  magazine  Soviet  Life  is  published  by  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  the  magazine  Soviet  Life  in  the  United 
States  and  the  magazine  America  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Linage  Gains 
In  September; 
4  Sundays 

Total  advertising  linage  meas¬ 
ured  by  Media  Records  in  52 
Cities  for  September,  1964,  man¬ 
aged  to  stay  ahead  of  the  figure 
for  September,  1963,  although 
there  were  four  Sunday  issues, 
as  compared  with  fiv’e  a  year 
ago. 

The  actual  gain  was  .6%  and 
this  left  the  year-to-date  gain 
4.8%,  with  more  than  2.1  billion 
lines  counted. 

The  best  September  showing, 
percentagewise,  was  that  of 
Automotive,  up  22.9%  due  to 
the  new  model  ads.  Other  plus 
figures  were  scored  in  Display, 
Retail,  and  Financial,  while 
Department  Store  held  even. 
General  was  down  4.8%,  from 
year-ago  figures. 


I?i4  I9i3 
AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,583,343  2,307.445 

IBeacon  Journel-S  ....  838,333  1,039.835 

Grand  Total  . 3,421,474  3,347,281 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

'Knickarbocker-Naws-e.  1,178,253  1,172,890 

Times  Union-m  .  1,085,244  1,028,711 

§nmas  Union-S  .  440,313  845,580 

Grand  Total  .  2,923,810  3.047,181 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,740,379  1.554,170 

|Journal-S  .  441,008  574,244 

Tribuna-a  .  1,747,593  1,588,144 

Grand  Total  .  3,948,980  3,718,580 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,004,779  1,757,141 

Journal-a  .  2,749,411  2,377,190 

Journal  A  Constitution-S  1,007.173  1,212,024 

Timas-a  .  442,420  . 

Timas-S  .  274,424  . 

Grand  Total  .  4,498,409  5,344,375 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,749,411 
(24,477).  (*)  TIMES  first  publication  June 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Pres$-m  .  874,411  754,758 

•Pres$-S  .  205,421  209,031 

Grand  Total  .  1,080,032  943,789 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

INews-Amarican-S  _  544,248  709,278 

News-Amarican-a  .  1,512,443  1,375,525 

Sun-m  .  1,514,884  1,350,954 

Sun-e  .  2,400,322  2,103.228 

tSun-S  .  1.427,103  1,498,585 

Grand  Total  .  7,421,220  7,237,570 

BANGOR.  ME. 

Naws-m  .  941,485  774,784 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Pr«ss-a  .  1,597,520  1,382,754 

SPrass-S  .  375,344  434.357 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  514,918  502,599 

Grand  Total  .  2,489,804  2,321,712 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  .  958,144  919,448 

Naws-a  .  1,943,444  1,489.218 

tNaws-S  .  700,520  843,291 

Grand  Total  .  3.402.132  3,452,177 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,943,444 
(70.474).  1,489,218  (33,444). 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  Amarican-d  727,827  495,723 

Advarti$ar-S  .  327,883  339,404 

Globa-a  .  1,453,738  1,418.341 

Globa-m  .  1,548,478  1,394,457 

§Globa-S  .  1,327,582  1,509,141 


Newspaper  Linage — 32  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EOITOB  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measorementa) 


Total  AdT'ertising 

September  . 

August  . . 

Year  to  date . 2, 

Display 

September  . 

August  . 

Year  to  date . 1, 

Classified 

September  . 

August  . 

Year  to  date . 

Retail 

September  . 

August  . 

Year  to  date . 1, 

Department  Store 

September  . 

August  . 

Year  to  date . 

General 

September  . 

August  . 

Year  to  date . 

Automotive 

September  . 

August  . 

Year  to  date . 

Financial 

September  . 

August  . 

Year  to  date . 


248,247,000  246,700,000 

237,993,000  231,055,000 

,169,689,000  2,069,795,000 

183,387,000  181,660,000 

167,504,000  164,294,000 

568,658,000  1,501,647,000 

64,860,000  65,040,000 

70,489,000  66,761,000 

601,031,000  568,148,000 

138,495,000  138,119,000 

134,374,000  130,737,000 

,187,765,000  1,138,314,000 

51,749,000  51,727,000 

49,820,000  46,507,000 

417,457,000  398,660,000 

24,927,000  26,177,000 

17,469,000  18,666,000 

210,216,000  207,070,000 

16,561,000  12,665,000 

11,799,000  11,214,000 

124,696,000  112,842,000 

4,404,000  4,699,000 

3,862,000  3,677,000 

46,981,000  43,421,000 


1964 

1963 

Herald-m  . 

1,212,557 

1,315,002 

(Herald-S  . 

916,944 

1,206,477 

Traveler-e  . 

1,479,266 

1,405,922 

Grand  Total  . 

9,214,275 

9,338,887 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _ 

1,254,449 

1,107,383 

§Courier  &press-S  ... 

925,843 

1,013,728 

(Evening  News-e  . 

2,712,156 

2,342,484 

Grand  Total  . 

4,892,448 

4,463,595 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes: 

2,712,156 

(19,712). 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 

1,699,487 

1,712,742 

CHARLESTON, 

,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  . 

1,032,990 

928.43! 

Gaiette-m  . 

1,026.891 

926,956 

§Gatette-Mail-S  . 

333,065 

370,476 

Grand  Total  . 

2,392,946 

2,225,863 

CHARLOTTE 

.  N.  C. 

News-e  . 

1,277,966 

1,109,237 

Obsarvar>m  . 

1,821,701 

1,811,945 

(Observer-S  . 

576,371 

717,983 

Grand  Total  . 

3,676,038 

3,639,165 

CHICAGO 

,  lU. 

Tribuna-m  . 

3,617,367 

3,334,459 

Tribune-S  . 

1,559,343 

1,832,203 

(Daily  News-e  . 

2,229,342 

1,996,463 

American-e  . 

878,648 

755,067 

American-S  . 

550,423 

650,466 

Sun>Times*m  . 

1,773,478 

1,590,974 

§Sun>Time$>S  . 

737.029 

870,738 

Grand  Total . 11,345,630  11,030.370 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Tribuna 
3,617,367  (470,977).  3,334,459  (464,245)  5 

1.559,343  (  311.485).  1,832,203  (  397,156).  S'un- 
Timat-S  737,029  (111,529).  870,738  (133,958). 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Tha  linaga  tabulations  shown  hara  hava 
baan  compiled  bi[  Madia  Records,  Inc.  for 
axclusiva  publication  by  Editor  A  Publisher. 
They  may  not  ba  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Madia  Records.  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  September  1964  Lin¬ 
ages: 

*lncludes  19,629  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  33.351  lines  THIS  WEEK 
lincludes  24.618  lines  PARADE 
#lncludas  93,319  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


Grand  Total  .  6,13  604 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free  ess 
1,557,214  (126,664).  S  592,214.  News  2, .46,. 
853  il82.765).  S  l,337.9U  (80,256). 

(•)  On  Strike:  All  Newspapers  Sep  ;m- 
ber  1-30,  Inc. 


1964  1963 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,269,830  2,001,463 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,149,399  1,481,281 

Post  A  Times-Star-e  ..  2,252,551  1,958,226 

Grand  Total  .  5,671,790  5,440,970 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,881,880  2,505,222 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,503,676  1,667,135 

Pre$s-e  .  2,939,932  2,623,897 

Grand  Total  .  7,325.488  6,796,254 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press 
2,939,932  (231,711).  2,623,897  (163,396).  Plain 
Dealer-S  1,503,676  (34.240). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,900,055  2,426,221 

Dispatch-S  .  1,313,807  1,494,816 

Citlxen-Journal-m  .  1,184,915  978,442 

Star-w  .  53,394  52,030 

Grand  Total  .  5,452,171  4,951,509 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,368,746  2,274,342 

(News-S  .  722,670  845,608 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,687,758  2,409,233 

ITimes  Herald-S  .  716,610  802,609 

Grand  Total  .  6,495,784  6,331,792 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,687,758 

(115,894).  2.409,233  (40,061). 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2.184.666  1,859,658 

News-e  .  2,350,996  2.008,376 

§News-S  .  560,352  752,366 

Grand  Total  .  5,096,014  4,620,400 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  2,128,651  2,019,620 

^Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  361,122  488,755 

Post-e  .  2,809,479  2,445,501 

Post-S  .  899,218  1,065,159 

Grand  Total  .  6,198,470  6,019,035 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,809,479 

(285,208).  2,445,501  (223,944). 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  654,922  599,124 

Tribune-e  .  1,113,311  1,048,577 

(Register-S  .  527,601  584,995 

Grand  Total  .  2,295,834  2,232,696 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  1,113,311 

(42.015).  527,601  (18,772). 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,557,214 

§Free  Press-S  .  592,601 

News-e  .  2,646,853 


ELMIRA, 

N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  A 

Advertiser-d  . 

.  1.005.373 

9i:  579 

*Telegram-S  . 

.  218,576 

26'  s90 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,223,949 

1,172.269 

EL  PASO 

.  TEX. 

.  1.513,756 

I.24'.3I9 

.  335,854 

407  329 

Herald-Post-e  . 

.  1,449,564 

I.263.J43 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,299,174 

2,918.191 

ERIE, 

PA. 

.  1.290,994 

1,236.164 

§Times-New8-S  . 

.  392,967 

473.522 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,683,961 

1,709.786 

NOTE:  The  News, 

Morning, 

and  the 

Timas.  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com- 

bination.  The  linage  • 

of  one  edition,  the 

Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE. 

ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  .... 

.  1,451,440 

1,295.861 

*Regi$ter  Guard-S 

.  307,527 

360, 20S 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,758,967 

1,656.066 

EVERETT, 

WASH. 

Herald-a  . 

.  1,167,092 

991,502 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

.  1,102,696 

989,189 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

.  1,963,636 

1,761,592 

.  603,665 

724,636 

News-Sat . 

.  280,532 

261,923 

.  2,847,833 

2,748,151 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ... 

.  1.364,325 

1,298,310 

IJournal  Gaiette-S  ... 

.  473,055 

591,276 

News  Sentinel-e  . 

.  1,904,070 

1,895,596 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.741.450 

3.785.182 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

1,039,587 

933,029 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

2,015,784 

1,760,344 

§Star-Telegram-S  . 

616,863 

795,571 

464.144 

461,633 

Press-S  . 

135,012 

178,563 

.  4,271,390 

4,129,140 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

.  1,683,715 

1,617,074 

§Bee-S  . 

.  534,050 

649.778 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,217,765 

2,266,852 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,654,494 

1,573,304 

•Post-Tribune-S  . 

.  514,558 

567,782 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,169,052 

2.141,086 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  . 

.  720,093 

683,283 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold 

In  com- 

bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of  one 

edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only 

is  given* 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 

.  2,456,029 

2,230.443 

(Press-S  . 

.  526,266 

596,833 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2.982.295 

2.827.276 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

.  2,057,319 

2,011,401 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includes: 

2,057.319 

(96,299).  2,011,401  (132,805). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

.  1,418,416 

1,282,874 

TImes-S  . 

.  466,831 

551.897 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,885,247 

1,834,771 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 

a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

.  1,444,074 

1.352.728 

iPatriot  News-S . 

.  443,359 

494,814 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,887,433 

1,847,542 

HARTFORD 

,  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

.  1,232,482 

1,075,100 

SCourant-S  . 

.  776.874 

929,537 

(Times-e  . 

.  2,181,728 

2,012,222 

.  2,646,853  Grand  Total  .  4,191,084  4,016,859 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  M,  1964 


IfM 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Jour-  •  .  172,733  213, 2« 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advr  str-m  .  1,479,282  l.02i,4U 

SKr •llttin-o  .  1,960,405  1,514,943 

tSU’  ullttin  t 

Ac  .  rlIs#r-S  .  471,159  498,920 


Grcod  Total  .  3,910,846  3,040,329 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chrcn  cla-o  .  3,569,375  3,039,557 

6Chronicla-S  .  1,069,602  1,359,071 

8os«  rn  .  2,334,584  2,148,519 

tPosSS  .  661,864  816,153 

Pros'. «  .  533,698 


Grand  Total  .  7,635,425  7,896,99ff 

NOTE:  Press-Evoning  last  data  of  pub¬ 
lication  March  20,  1964.  Part  run  adv  in¬ 
cludes-  Chroincia  3,569,375  (571.452);  3,039,- 
557  (  210,089).  S— 1.069.602  (13,662);  1,359,- 
071  (17.347).  Post  2,334,584  (82,308);  2,148,- 
519  (68,635).  S-661,864  (1,513)  816,864. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Naws  e  .  1,815,292  1,762,778 

Star-m  .  1.886.730  1,804,236 

tStar-S  .  1,001,473  1,238,539 

timase  .  793,558  743,882 

§Times-S  .  189,292  302,125 


Grand  Total  .  5,686,345  5,851,560 


JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Lcdgar-m  .  1,069,940  918,190 

ICIarion  Ledgar  & 

Naws-S  .  442,971  526,704 

Daily  News-a  .  1,071,665  910,389 


Grand  Total  .  2,584,576  2,355,283 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,184,449  2,069,502 

tTimes-Union-S  .  542,364  725,092 

Journal-a  .  1,070,904  1,031,771 


Grand  Total  .  3,797,717  3,826,365 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,108,908  1,058,618 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas  1,108,908 
(60,545);  1,058,618  (  72.363). 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  1,830,857  1,730,231 

Star-e  .  1,707,105  1,520,036 

tStar-S  .  906,485  1,093,347 


Grand  Total  .  2,327,965  2,172,421 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


1964  1963 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  820,552  774,532 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  904.594  862,753 

•Naws-S  .  238.084  264,628 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribuna-d  .  1,048,269  1,055,565 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaieta-m  ...  1,195.067  1,077,031 
§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  423,236  497,078 


Grand  Total  .  1,618,303  1,574,109 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indapandant-m  .  2,129,590  1,884,697 

§lndapendant  Prass- 

Talagram-S  .  682,181  757,986 

Prass-Talagram-a  .  2,177,491  1,978,189 


Grand  Total  .  1,142,678  1,127,381 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  In  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  1,919,853  1,729,659 
tCommarcial  Appaal-S  649,451  825,113 

Prass  Scimitar-a  .  I,4M,439  1,167,565 


Grand  Total  .  4,019,743  3,722,337 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  1,450,439 
(82,309). 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Racord  Journal  (Saa 

Notal  .  817,344  835,503 

NOTE;  Racord  Morning  and  Journal 

Evaning  ara  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linaga  of  ona  adition,  Racord  Morning 

only  is  shown. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,389,115  3,165,457 

§Harald-S  .  1,116,955  1,408,346 

Naws-e  .  1,013,469  927,314 

tNaws-S  .  236,290  371,106 


Grand  Total  .  5,755,829  5,872,223 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Harald 
3,389,115  (148,012);  3,165,457  (35,704).  5— 
1,116,955  (37.720);  1,408,346  (71,805). 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,048,988  930,969 

Journal-a  .  3,192,023  2,744,027 

tJournal-S  .  1,456,447  1,747,211 


Grand  Total  .  5,697,458  5.422,207 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,652,879  1,536,004 

Star-e  .  2,795,352  2,443,031 

fTribune-S .  1,196,394  1,322,784 


Grand  Total  .  5,644,625  5,301,819 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  2,795,352 
(321,088);  2,443,031  (166,543). 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  922,907  790,562 

§Bee-S  .  207,267  212,190 


Grand  Total  .  4,444,447  4,343,614 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  747,963  667,206 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1,231,428  1,099,871 

§Naws-Santinel-S  .  348,574  405,344 


Grand  Total  .  1,130,174  1,002,752 

NOTE:  Baa  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

#*Star-a  .  3,205,141  2,770,701 

Gaiette-m .  1,731,557  1,567,438 

••La  Pressa-a .  2,924,980 

La  Patrie-S  .  230,930  148,988 


Grand  Total  .  5,167,628  7,412,107 

NOTE;  (•)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linaga.  (••)  On  strike  La  Prassa 
September  1-30,  Inc. 


Grand  Total  ... 


Grand  Total  .  4,989,262  4,620,872 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Inde¬ 
pendent  2,129.590  (211,435);  1,884,697  (183,- 
212).  Press-Telagram  2,177,491  (211,435); 

1,978,189  (183,212). 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a  ....  2,415,837  2,258,798 
Nawsday  Nassau-a  ...  2,562,613  2,446,947 


Grand  Total  .  4,978,450  4.705.745 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  4,572,970  4,118,314 

Timas-S  .  2,736,247  3,264,151 

Harald  Examinar-e  ....  2,059,526  1.842.612 
Harald  Examinar-S  ...  630,497  769,018 


Grand  Total  .  9,999,240  9,994,095 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas 
4,527,970  (526,611);  4,118,314  (419,533).  S— 
2.736.247  (924,307);  3,264,151  (977,559). 


Timas-a  . 


.  1,533,391 

1,428,947 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

.  765.705 

883,110 

Timas-Picayuna-m  . 

2,827,870 

2,612,318 

.  1,747,156 

1,610,986 

fTimas-Picayuna-S  . 

859,819 

994,680 

States  E  Itam-a  . 

1,497,887 

1,275,932 

.  4,046,252 

3,923,043 

Grand  Total  . 

5,185,576 

4.882.930 

MASS. 

.  880.560 

766,077 

NEW  YORK, 

,  N.  Y. 

.  258,042 

303,025 

Timas-m  . 

2,818,854 

2,507,239 

TImas-S . 

2,918,520 

3,390,169 

.  1,138,602 

1,069,102 

Harald  Tribuna-m  . 

931,617 

918,962 

1964  1963 

(Herald  Tribuna-S  ....  716,760  880,740 

Mirror-m  .  677,031 

Mirror-S .  315,446 

Naws-m  .  1,945,527  1,542,003 

Naws-S  .  1,598,451  1,877,835 

Journal-Amarican-a  ...  1,035,91 1  891,476 

Journal-Amarican-S  ...  317,222  313,614 

Post-a  .  921,056  780,332 

Post-S  .  94,206  114,734 

World  Telegram  E 

Sun-a  .  1,258,447  1,182,318 

Grand  Total  . 14,556,571  15,391,899 

NOTE:  Mirror  discontinued  publishing 
attar  tha  October  16,  1963  issue.  Post 
Evaning  published  5  days  a  weak  only. 
Part  run  adv.  includas:  Mirror  677,031 
(181,530).  S— 315,446  (131,351).  Naws  1,945,- 
527  (1,081,113);  1,542,003  (  796,666).  S— I,- 
598,451  (1,074,252);  1,877,835  (1,267,018). 

Journal-Amarican  1,035,911  (149,966);  891,- 
476  (139.706).  S— 317.222  (  68.874);  313,614 
(43,866).  World  Tal.  E  Sun  1,258,447  (135,- 
387);  1,182,318  (125,572).  Harald  Tribuna-S 
716,760  (43.280);  880,740  (60,040).  Split  run 
adv.  totals:  Naws  247,987;  S— 1 14,343. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-e  ..  1,598,183  1,426,085 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  554,625  710,911 

Grand  Total  .  2,152,808  2,136,996 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-m  .  313,505  295,363 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  70,671  82,949 

Grand  Total  .  384,176  378,312 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Naws-a  .  774,478  715,700 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  774,478 
(20,993);  715,700  (46,688). 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,453,020  1,333,617 

§Prass-S  .  347,060  379,066 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,263,600  1,178,383 

Grand  Total  .  3,063,680  2,891,066 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazatte-e  .  1,035,171  910,835 

•Gazatte-S  .  227,166  254,394 

Grand  Total  .  1,262,337  1,165.229 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-a  .  1,918,644  1,846,447 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,387,571  2,327,288 

(Virginian-Pilot  E 

Star-S  .  796,667  1,031,778 

Grand  Total  .  5,102,882  5,205,513 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Ledger- 
Star  1,918,644  (461,726);  1,846,447  (466.456). 
Virginian-Pilot  2,387,571  (429,904);  2,327,- 
288  (  464.555).  Virginian-Pilot  E  Star  786,667 
(129,767).  1,031,778  (180.306). 


2,033,122  1,975,244 


NASHVILE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,701,552  1,472,779 

Tennassean-m  .  1,656,205  1,458,463 

Tannassaan-S  .  604,908  774,579 


Grand  Total  .  3,962,665  3,705,821 


editor  8c  publisher  for  October  M,  1964 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,316,855  1,939,539 

§Tribuna-S .  802,131  852,250 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-e  .  903,432  839,239 

Star-m  .  857,283  840,213 

•Star-S  .  272,407  295,792 


Grand  Total  .  3,118,986  2,791,789 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,316,655. 
1,939,539  (91,504). 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,384,945  1,238,729 

Oklahoman-S  .  517,452  629,077 

Timas-a  .  1,428,234  1,327,968 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-a  .  989,343  922,768 

§Standard-Tlmas-S  ....  259,002  295,092 


Grand  Total  .  3,330,631  3,195,774 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includas:  Okla¬ 
homan  1,384,945  (68,222);  1,238,729  (56.234). 
Timas  1,428,234  (186,197);  1,327,968  (169,- 
179). 


Grand  Total  .  1,248,345  1,217,860 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Harald 

(saa  note)  .  1,467,489  1,375,442 

(World-Harald-S  .  758,685  951,142 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

•Journal  Courier-m  . , .  840,684  764,596 

•Ragister-a  .  1,702,516  1,364,298 

Ragistar-S  .  619,644  834,897 

Register  E  Journal- 

Couriar-Sat .  89,796  93,951 


Grand  Total  .  2,226,174  2,326,584 

NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  In  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only 
ona  adition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  3,252,640  3,057,742 

•Published  five  days  a  weak  only. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,039,170  982,749 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,380,828  2,184,590 

Santinel-m  .  2,380,828  2,184,590 

Sentinal-S  .  830,620  956,360 


Grand  Total  .  5,592,276  5J25,540 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Star  2,- 
380,828  (649,894);  2,184.590  (635,265).  Sen¬ 
tinel  2,380,828  (649,894);  2,184,590  (635,265). 
$-830,620  (254.083);  956,360  (  361,691). 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,188,596  1,005,565 

§lndapandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  337,941  440,393 

Indapandant-m  .  1,037,696  932,140 


Grand  Total 


2,564,233  2,378.098 


1964  1963 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  456,012  . 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

TImas-a  .  1,006,458  845,593 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  816,052  769.334 

Journal-m  .  1,264,673  1,155,816 

Naws-Journal-S  .  388,531  403,674 

Grand  Total  .  2,469,256  2,328,824 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Saa  Note)  l,3n,480  1,340,709 
§Journal  Star-S .  398,984  527,796 

Grand  Total  .  1,776,464  1,868,505 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  ona  edition — Journal  Star 
Evaning — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Oullatin-a  .  2,734,506  2,218,839 

(Bullatin-S  .  779,893  886,123 

Inquirar-m  .  2,033,495  1,767,602 

Inquirer-S  .  1,522,544  1,802,482 

Naws-a  .  1,017,082  904,536 

Grand  Total  .  8,087,520  7  579,582 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Bulletin 
2,734,506  (  283,975);  2.218,839  (45,977).  5— 
779,893  (142.301);  886,123  (140,321).  Inquirer 
2,033,495  (198,805);  1.767.602  (4,234).  S— 
1,522,544  (123,921);  1,802,482  (55,880). 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  2,706,710  2,520,312 

fRapublic-S  .  888,579  1,074,033 

Gazatta-a  .  2,784,853  2,533,301 

Grand  Total  .  6,380,142  6,127,646 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  E  Sun-Tal.-m  1,342,568  1,359,564 

Prass-a  .  2,349,736  2,038,807 

t  Prass-S  .  979,190  1,212,088 

Grand  Total  .  4,671,494  4,610,459 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,385,769  2,099,353 

ifOregonian-S  .  954,104  1,110.653 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  746,217  708,778 

Grand  Total  .  4,086,090  3,918,784 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  746,217 
(45,510);  708,778  (23,010). 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,904,194  1,696.467 

Journal-m  .  1,919,358  1,691,844 

tJournal-S  .  911,770  1,024,557 

Grand  Total  .  4,735,322  4,412,868 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (Sea  Note)  .  1,222,089  1,058,388 

§Eagle-S  .  399,527  384,779 

Grand  Total  .  1,621,616  1,443,167 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evaning  and  Timas  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona 
adition  (Eagle  Evaning)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Naws  Laadar-a  .  1,855,017  1,873,196 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,806,267  1,630,805 

tTimes  Dispatch-S .  835,689  987,459 

Grand  Total  .  4,496,973  4,491,460 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Prass-Entarprisa 

(Saa  Note)  .  1,598,104  1,316,620 

§Prass-Entarprisa-S  ....  378.866  382,462 

Grand  Total  .  1,976,970  1,699,082 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1,598,104 

(15,969);  1,316,620  (20.536).  Enterprise 

Morning  and  Prass  Eva.  sold  In  comeina- 
tion.  Linaga  of  ona  Edition,  Entarprisa 
Morning  Is  shown. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Timas-m  .  1,137,937  1,002,593 

§Timas-S  .  347,068  431,900 

World-Naws-a  .  1,155,834  1,024,477 

Grand  Total  .  2,640,839  2,458,970 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  E 

Chronicla-m  .  1,744,819  1,629,701 

iDamocrat  E 

Chronicla-S  .  846,850  1,088,790 

Timas-Union-a  .  2,231, 131  1,843,769 

Grand  Total  .  4,822,800  4,562,260 

ROCKFORD  ILL 

Star  (Saa  Note) .  1,298,854  1,101,950 

Star-S  .  474,864  596,439 

Grand  Total  .  I.TH.TII  1,698,389 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar-Ra- 
public  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  ona  adition — Star  Morning — 
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1964  1963 

it  shown.  Star  Morning  publithad  fiva 
waak  days  only,  axcluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa  a  .  2.780,971  2,I4I,32B 

iBaeS  .  659,516  687,129 

Union-m  .  841.462  717,901 

•Union-S  .  210,474  256,936 

Grand  Total  .  4,492,423  3,803,294 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa-Damocrat-m  ...  1,539,873  1,377,204 
tGloba-Dainocrat-wo  ..  533,783  645,619 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,372,621  2,130,636 

iPost-Ditpatch-S .  1,233,334  1,394,658 

Grand  Total  5,679,611  5,548,117 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Globa* 
Damocrat  1,539,873  (  222,065):  1,377,204 

(269,369)  wa  533,783  (10,490);  645,619  (14.- 
460).  Post-Dispatch  2,372,621  (158,810);  2,- 
130,636  (188,581).  S— 1,233,334  (  31.243). 

Globa-Damocrat  —  Morning  publishad  5 
waak  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pionaar  Prass-tn  .  1,189,689  1,154,879 

|Pionaar  Prass-S  .  781,041  922,790 

Ditpatch*a  .  2,375,092  2,116,096 

Grand  Total  .  4,345,822  4,193,765 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  2.375,092 
(250,049);  2,116,096  (181,242). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Indapandent-a  .  1,061,563  1,027,582 

Timas-m  2,129,251  1,992,975 

§Timas-S  .  ..  602,984  736,801 

Grand  Total  .  3,793,798  3,757,358 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas  2,- 

129,251  (90,663):  1,992.975  (62,270).  S-602,- 
984  (25,276);  736,801  (28,044). 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oragon  Statasman-m  ..  1,085,057  979,451 

*Oraqon  Statasman-S  232,821  254,434 

Capital  Journal-a  .  1,220,164  1,118,606 

Grand  Total  .  2,538,042  2,352,491 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  1,969,301  2,023,219 

Tribuna-S  .  593,392  775,300 

Dasarat  News 

Talagram-a  .  2,027,321  2,005,161 

Grand  Total  .  4,590.014  4,803,680 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Exprass-m  .  1,562,037  1,476,481 

tExprass-Naws-S  .  655,993  693,285 

Exprass-Naws-sat .  228,034  249, 140 

Naws-a  .  1,760,301  1,558,990 

Light-a  .  1,923,810  1,669,753 

SLight-S  .  684,100  794,430 

Light-sat .  138,772  139,622 

Grand  Total  .  6,953,047  6,581,701 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Light  I,- 
^3,810  (10.384);  1.669.753.  Exprass  Morn¬ 
ing,  Naws  Evaning  and  Light  Evaning  pub¬ 
lishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,782,546  1,653,253 

iSun-Talagram-S  .  449,618  545,222 

Grand  Total  .  2,232,164  2,198,475 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  1,782,546 
(65,662);  1,653,253  (72.213).  Sun  Morning, 

and  Talagram  Evaning.  ara  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition. 
Sun  Morning  it  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,872,141  1,747,972 

6Union-S  .  822,081  964,872 

Tribuna-a  .  2,576,779  2,280,098 

Grand  Total  .  5,271,001  4,992,942 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  2,238,101  2,078,619 

Chronicla-S  .  861,409  969,481 

Examinar-m  .  2,451,014  2,238,910 

Examinar-S  .  1,014,321  1,098,710 

Naws-Call-Bullatin-a  ..  1,251,327  1,176,623 

Grand  Total  .  7,816,172  7,562,343 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv  includas:  Chronicia 
2.238,101  (22.380);  2,078,619  (147.861).  Ex- 
aminar  2,451,014.  2,238,910  (85,260). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  .  3,044,783  2,566,556 

Naws-a  .  3,135,578  2,557  885 

ItMarcury-Naws-S  ....  804,974  853,638 

Grand  Total  .  6,985,335  5,978,079 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Marcury 
3.044,783  (255,320);  2.566,556  (106,331). 

Naws  3,135,578  (2S5.320);  2,557,885  (108,- 
331). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 
Indapandant-Journal-a.  1,654,138  1,283,344 
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SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta-m  .  1,217,073  1,076,251 

Union  Star-a  .  834, 6M  803,262 


Grand  Total  . 

.  2,051,727 

1,879,513 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Timas-a  . 

.  1,114,049 

925,631 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-Intalligencar-m  . . 

.  1.415.270 

1,238.432 

§Pott-lntalllgancer-S  . 

.  382.796 

534,031 

times-e  . 

.  2,174,581 

2,071,285 

Timat-S  . 

.  677,283 

944.633 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  4,649,930 

4,788,381 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-a  . . 

.  1,012,110 

966,374 

Timas-m  . 

,  1,323,181 

1,222,729 

Times-S  . . 

.  362,597 

482,772 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,697,888 

2,671,875 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribun«-e  . . 

.  1,608,789 

1,439,388 

Tribune-S  . 

595,501 

739,912 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,204,290 

2,179,300 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokatman-Review-m  .. 

,  828,954 

778,397 

tSpokesman-Reviaw-S  , 

.  421,257 

469,403 

Chronicle**  . 

.  977,149 

926,446 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,227,360 

2,174,246 

STOCKTON. 

,  CALIF. 

Racord-a  . 

1,696,248 

1,450,842 

SYRACUSE 

.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  . 

.  1,852,989 

1,636,597 

§Herald-Amarican-S  . . . 

,  529,961 

646.484 

Post-Standard-m  . 

.  1,000,616 

924,418 

tPost-Standard-S  . 

.  244,183 

281,146 

Grand  Total  . 

,  3,627,749 

3,488,645 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribuna-a  . 

,  1,671,925 

1,455,355 

Naws-Tribune-S  . 

,  421,374 

489,959 

Grand  Total  . 

,  2,093,299 

1,945,314 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

.  1,945,667 

1,845,040 

tTribuna-S  . 

.  663,440 

852,048 

Tin>es-a  . 

1,284,376 

1,265,647 

Grand  Total  . 

3.893.483 

3,962,735 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv, 

,  includas: 

1,945,667 

(90,452). 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

•Timas-m  . 

.  690,146 

615,232 

Blada-a  . 

2,226,451 

1,868,927 

Blada-S  . 

,  871,657 

957,662 

Grand  Total  . 

3,788,254 

3,441,821 

NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days 

a  week 

only. 

TORONTO,  • 

CANADA 

Globa  &  Mail-m  . 

1,570,933 

1,538,508 

Jt*Telagram-a  . 

2,517,777 

2,330,995 

Star-a  . 

,  2,815,929 

2,586,152 

Grand  Total  . 

6,904,639 

6,455,655 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas 

WEEKEND 

MAG  A- 

ZINE  linage.  Part  run 

adv,  includas:  2,- 

330.995  (75,727). 

TRENTON, 

N.  J. 

Evaning  Times-a  . 

1,196,015 

1,132,839 

•Times  Advartisar-S  . . . 

532,237 

653,410 

Trantonian-m  . 

,  829,097 

865,057 

Grand  Total  . 

2,557,349 

2,651,306 

NOTE;  Times  Evening  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (Sea  Note)  ... 

1,025,323 

995,965 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times-Rec- 

ord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 

of  one  adition  (Record  Morning) 

is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune**  . 

1,753,437 

1,661,327 

World-m  . 

1,701,436 

1,652,998 

World-S  . 

537,369 

629,519 

Grand  Total  . 

3,992,242 

3,943,844 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

813,211 

785,475 

UTICA.  1 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  . . 

967,575 

897,538 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  . 

258,909 

365,739 

Prass-m  . 

1,100,958 

1,169,236 

1964 

1963 

Post-m  . 

§Post-S  . 

Star-a  . 

tStar-S  . 

...  3,916,745 
...  1,357,357 
...  2,919,742 
...  952,443 

3,215,735 

1,450,440 

2.466,752 

1.161,375 

Grand  Total  . 

...10,431,810 

9,416,561 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-a  . 

Republican-S  . 

...  1,315,706 
...  425,296 

1,249,101 

496,358 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,741,002 

i. 745,459 

NOTE:  American  Evaning  and  Rapubii- 
can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  American  Evaning  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM 

BEACH,  FLA. 

Post  (Sea  Note)  ... 
Post-Times-S  . 

...  1,190,903 
...  304,561 

1.297,419 

404,152 

Grand  Totai  . 

...  1,495,464 

l.70i,57l 

NOTE:  Pott  Morning  and  Timas  Evening 
sold  In  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  edi¬ 
tion  (Post  Morning)  is  shown.  Pott  (Sea 
Note)  1,190,903  (24,336);  1,297,419  (  30,- 
601).  S— 404.152  (18,960). 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 
Mamaroneck  Timas-a  .  901,538 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e.  1,049,524  890,291 

Now  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star-0  .  1,075,034  962,755 

Ossining  Citiion-  ... 

Ragister-a  .  921,681 

Paakskill  Star-a  .  755,953  65  ,236 

Port  Chaster  Item-o  ...  1,053,302  W6,28ff 

Tarrytown  News-a  .  908,414  784,361 

Yonkers  Herald  .  . 

Statasman-e  .  1,232,806  1,055,009 

White  Plaint  Reporter 

Dispatch-a  .  1,273,239  1,115,790 

Rockland  Journal 

News-a  .  919.922  739,719 

Grand  Total  . 10,091,413  8,687,487 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eaqio-m  .  1,486.349  1,405,224 

Baacon-e  .  1,063,090 

(Eagle  &  Baacon-S  ....  448,186  463,709 

Grand  Total  .  2.997,625  3,037,401 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.  C. 

Joumal-m  .  1,389,434  I.IJMJI 

Santinal-a  .  1,249,9^  1.134.496 

Journal  &  Santinal-S  ..  449,428  509,435 

Grand  Total  .  3,088,834  2,644,502 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  487,689  433,W8 

Taiagram-m  .  1,023,044  929,006 

Gaiatta-e  .  1,351,234  1,192,266 

Grand  Total  .  2,861,967  2,755,070 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Talagram 
1,023,044  (20,679):  929,006.  GaiaHe  1,351.- 
234  (20,679):  1,192,266. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  .  1,423,204 

§Vinclicator-S  .  855,681 

Grand  Total  .  2,278,885 

NOTE:  (•)  On  Strike:  Septambar  1-30, 
Inc. 

.4DVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Talegraph-m  .  437,470  410,030 

Telegraph-S  .  154,201  M3,488 

Grand  Total  .  591,671  613  518 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19,503  lines 
(1964);  23,801  lines  (1963). 

NOTE;  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  1,127,945  1,099,146 

Stata-S  .  391.263  554,686 

Record-a  .  891,784  809,387 

Grand  Total  .  2,410,992  2,463,219 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19,503  lines 
(1964);  23.801  lines  (1963). 


Grand  Total  .  2,327,442  2,432,513 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Nawt-a  .  1,285,523  1.122,259 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

.  769.923 

737,412 

News-Tribune-m 

.  662,144 

692,338 

News-Tribuna-S 

.  404,402 

493,921 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,836,469 

1,923,671 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

.  713,906 

692,647 

World-S  . 

.  212,051 

315,136 

EDITOR 

ac  p  ui 

1964  I  S3 

Naws-Star-a  .  708.309  677  952 

Grand  Total  .  1,634,266  1,6?  735 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,044,511  974  |78 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Herald  Nawt-a  .  1,174,875  I,0>i3  138 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Naws-a  .  1,434,858  1.08^  589 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladger-a  .  899,471  70°  938 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  495,093  451  678 

Scrantonian-S  .  328,118  435  606 

Grand  Total  .  823,211  8871m 

Includes  PARADE  24,477  lines  (1964); 
29,208  lines  (1963). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  539,988  536,963 

Times-Laader-a  .  1,069,412  976.875 

Indepandant-S .  507,040  595,122 

Grand  Total  .  2,116,440  2,108.960 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19.503  lines 
(1964);  23,801  lines  (1963). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-News-a  .  412,258  365,610 

American-Naws-S  .  139,188  178,416 

Grand  Total  .  551,446  544.026 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  1,155,847  1,046,192 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,059.086  1,014,230 

Post-Crescent-S  .  306,362  277,732 

Grand  Total  .  1,365,448  1,291,962 

BLOOMINGTON.  IND. 
Pantagraph-AII  day  &  S  1,169,462  1,113,560 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Pratt-m  .  829,616  816,510 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Rapository-e  .  1,683,402  1,565.998 

Rapository-S  .  622,426  746,620 

Grand  Total  .  2,305,828  2,312,618 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  llllnoisan-a  ..  544,348  501,942 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  137,942  141,092 

Grand  Total  .  682,290  643,034 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Couriar-a  .  1,093,960  938,098 

Couriar-S  .  463,904  358,048 

Grand  Total  .  1,557,864  1.296.946 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
GaiaHe-a  .  851,816  685,889 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Callar-m  .  1,442,994  1,344,378 

Callar-e  .  1,477,938  1,320,060 

Callar-S  .  322,126  390,138 

Grand  Total  .  3,243,058  3,054,576 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  &  Timat- 
Star-a  .  682,962  589,148 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

Newt-TImes-a  .  995,400  964,250 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  698,499  787,875 

Naws-Journal-S  .  181,314  224,805 

Journal-m  .  755,279  841,715 

Grand  Total  .  1,635,092  1,854,395 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  &  Review-ma  ..  1,298,206  1,259,888 
Herald  &  Reviaw-S  ...  322,042  318,864 

Grand  Total  .  1,620,248  1,578,752 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  .  757,162  646,072 

Journal-S  .  195,048  218,344 

Grand  Total  .  952,210  864.416 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

ILISHER  for  October  31,  1964 


I9M  I9i3 
GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-.S  .  794,904  804,090 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Her#:  :  eS  .  914,851  789,441 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Pret  '.aiettc-e  .  1,071,910  1,004,934 

Presv -diette-S  .  272,888  294,904 


Gi.:<d  Total  .  1,344,798  1,301,842 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gez#,te.a  .  451,402  429,214 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advtr*iser-e  .  944,795  925,950 

Hera'd  Dispalch-m  ....  935.441  928,458 

Heraid-AdvertUer-S  ...  234,554  308,523 


Grand  Total  .  2,114,810  2,143,131 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

T1mes-8  .  1,142,145  854,350 

Times-S  .  392,504  409,990 


Grand  Total  .  1,534,471  1,244,340 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Caps  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  .  547,784  507,752 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Timss-S  .  51,488  75,418 


Grand  Total  .  419,472  583,170 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-All 
Day  .  1.177,232  974,533 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .  498,794  444,379 

TrI-City  Herald-S  .  182,952  218,281 


Grand  Total  .  881,748  884,440 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News-e  .  1,247,924  1,093,848 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  918,134  748,194 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,244,054  1,079,120 

Journal-e  .  1,241,438  1,071,252 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  402,248  334,748 


Grand  Total  .  2,909,942  2,485,140 

Includes  PARADE  24,312  lines  (1944); 
29,427  lines  (1943). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  470,374  543,480 


Capital  Times-e  .  1,448,852  1,247,427 

5tate  Journal-m  .  1,449,404  1,284,971 

Slate  Journal-S  .  450,443  518,833 


Grand  Total  .  3,3M,70I  3,073,231 


Includes  PARADE  27,209  lines  (1944);  28,- 
404  lines  (1943). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  774,090  498,950 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  940,492  843,429 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  424,594  574,002 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-c  ..  1,047,994  939,842 

Standard-Examinar-S  ..  215,742  309,018 


Grand  Total  .  1,283,734  1,248,840 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19.048  lints 
(1944);  23,854  lines  (1943). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 


Durrick-m  . 

522, '409 

490,778 

Ntws-Htrald-«  . 

445,471 

410,174 

Grand  Total  . 

948,280 

900,954 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m  . 

494,874 

443,282 

PADUCAH 

.  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  . 

798,224 

747,534 

Sun-Damocrat-S  . 

202,840 

259,448 

Grand  Total  . 

1,001,084 

1,024,984 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 

Herald-News-t  .  1,140,440  1,041,431 

Includes  PART  RUN  Total  22.700  lines. 


1944  1943 

Does  not  include  19.043  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  998,228  945,244 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 
Press-Republican-m  583,014  519,044 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 


Union-Gazatta-a  . 

.  241,440 

244,790 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Prass  Harald-m  . 

.  909,343 

904,542 

Exprass-e 

901,447 

837,494 

Talagram-S  . 

.  251,298 

329,305 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,042,288 

2,073,541 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  . 

.  933,344 

918,842 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-*  . 

.  1,153,421 

1,031,994 

Journal-S  . 

.  431,149 

533,949 

Grand  Total  . 

1,584,770 

1,545,945 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19.913  lines 

(1944);  25.413  lines  (1943). 

QUINCY 

,  ILL. 

Htrald-Whiq-a  . 

.  443,304 

541,384 

Harald-Whig-S  . 

.  237,914 

254,434 

Grand  Total  . 

.  901,222 

815,822 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Jojrnal-e  . 

490,144 

492,284 

Journal-S  . 

198,870 

290,752 

Grand  Total 

889,014 

983,038 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

842,324 

427,788 

Journal-S  . 

244,708 

278,724 

Gazelta-e  . 

.  1,141,188 

944,792 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,250,220 

1,853,304 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Rock  Island  Argus-a  . 

.  1,117,445 

1,040,022 

Molina  Dispatch-a  . 

1,241,842 

1,139,024 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

.  405,938 

421,124 

Post-S  . 

154,944 

202,230 

Grand  Total  . 

.  820,904 

823,354 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leadar-a  . 

807,842 

718,744 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

240,814 

248,828 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,048,454 

987,574 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Record -m  . 

.  483,994 

440,144 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Talegram-a  . 

.  513,444 

471,828 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Star-m  . 

.  730,002 

491,304 

Tribuna-a  . 

.  804,272 

744,388 

Trtbuna-Star-S  . 

.  424,492 

544,938 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,940,944 

2,044,432 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,099,119 

1,003,527 

State  Journal-a  . 

.  972,349 

941,787 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

.  254,782 

329,217 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,324,250 

2,274,531 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1,473,974 

1,440,449 

Star-S  . 

337,572 

452,995 

CItizan-a  . 

.  1,914,049 

1,913,818 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,925,597 

4,007,442 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-a  . 

.  1,193,584 

1,027,024 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-ma  .... 

.  1,811,403 

1,820,888 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  950,484  791,154 


CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  2,074,445  1,742,401 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,872,397  1,742,749 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,382,389  2,092,155 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Record-e  .  1,574,948  1,435,470 


PINE  BLUFF.  ARK.  LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Commercial-e  .  478,202  594,104  Herald-e  .  718,520  592,584 


Commerical-S  .  154.520  190,820 

-  -  LONDON,  ONT. 

Grand  Total  .  834,722  784,924  Free  Press-me .  2,083,132  1,890,450 
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1944  1943 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  435,474  435,303 

OTTAWA.  ONT 

C!tiien-e  .  2,114.434  1,849,517 

LeDioit-e  .  1,134,445  1,032,205 

REGINA.  SA<K. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,312,041  1,159,594 

SASKATOON.  5ASK. 
Star-Phoenix-e  .  994,147  922,847 

SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ..  1,138,820  885,010 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,581,389  2,309,403 

Province-m  .  1,249,442  1,143,775 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  97,599 
lines  (1944);  104,273  lines  (1943). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,174.488  2,098.529 

Tribune-e  .  1,437,337  1,391,705 

• 

Gov.  Meyner  Confers 
On  Cigarette  Ad  Code 

Robert  B.  Meyner,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Cigarette  Adver¬ 
tising  Code,  is  conferring  with 
advertising  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  executives.  He  said  this 
week  that  a  date  will  be  set  soon 
when  provisions  of  the  code  will 
become  effective. 

Mr.  Meyner,  former  governor 
of  New  Jersey  and  an  attorney, 
has  established  offices  for  the 
code  at  51  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  He  has  a  staff  of  four. 

He  was  appointed  administra¬ 
tor  by  nine  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers.  shortly  after  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  committee  report 
linked  cigarette  .smoking  to  can¬ 
cer  and  other  health  hazards. 

• 

New  Birch  Report 
Sections  Indicated 

A  16-tabloid  page  supplement 
telling  of  the  Birch  Society  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
as  an  advertising  section  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  as  paid  copy  else¬ 
where,  according  to  information 
received  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
A  section  ran  in  the  Boston 
Herald  Oct.  25. 

The  Times’  section  implied 
endorsement  from  former  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  by  quoting  statements 
by  these  and  other  leaders. 
Some  reaction  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  letters  to 
the  editor.  A  Times  reporter 
checked  the  quotations  and 
found  them  accurate,  E&P  was 
told.  One  statement  was  made 
10  years  ago. 

• 

First  Walker  Scholar 

Austin,  Texas 
Charmayne  Marsh,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Texan,  University  of 
Texas  student  newspaper,  has 
received  the  first  $50  Stanley 
Walker  Memorial  Award  for 
Creative  Writing.  She  was 
honored  for  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Daily  Texan  in  November, 
1963,  concerning  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy  and 
subsequent  events  in  Dallas. 


Senior  Citizens^ 
Column  Popular 

OGDENSBimC,  N.  Y. 

The  Ogdensburg  Journal  has 
introduced  a  very  successful  col¬ 
umn  for  senior  citizens. 

The  column,  which  appears 
twice  a  week,  came  about  as  the 
result  of  the  experiences  of  the 
author,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  F. 
Glavin. 

Mamey  Glavin,  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  wrote  a  column  or  fea¬ 
ture  five  days  a  week  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  as  well  as 
writing  features  for  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  for  the  Paris  edition  u)f  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
Glavins  were  stationed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Norway  and  Spain.  In 
Germany  Mrs.  Glavin  started  a 
family  welfare  project  called 
“Mercy  Mail”  overseas  which 
brought  relief  to  hundreds  of 
the  helpless  in  war-tom  coun¬ 
tries. 

Marney  who  writes  “Time 
Will  Tell”  under  the  name  of 
Nell  Clifford,  has  had  personal 
experience  with  an  aged  mother, 
aunt  and  father  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  She  worked  with  the  aged 
in  the  clinics  at  Chester  (Pa.) 
hospital. 

Personal  Fixperience 

Mamey  decided  there  was  a 
market  for  a  column  of  inter¬ 
est  to  oldsters  and  set  about 
writing  letters  to  people  to  get 
information  and  questions  suit¬ 
able  for  this  age  group. 

The  letter  technique  has  been 
adopted  to  capture  reader  in- 
tere.st  and  participation.  While 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  problems 
of  the  older  group,  letters  on 
solutions  to  problems,  letters  of 
inspiration,  and  on  the  com¬ 
munity  life  of  the  “mature” 
population  are  included. 

According  to  Publisher  Frank¬ 
lin  R.  Little,  who  agreed  to  try 
the  column  in  Ogdensburg,  re¬ 
sponse  to  “Time  Will  Tell”  has 
been  phenomenal  and  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  vital  answer  to  a 
need  within  the  Journal’s  read¬ 
ing  area. 

• 

Number  Needed 

San  Francisco 

Nikita  Khrushchev  is  no 
longer  at  the  Kremlin  and  can¬ 
not  be  reached  “unless  you  know 
the  number,”  a  Moscow  phone 
operator  told  Jane  Eshleman 
Conant,  San  Francisco  News 
Call  Bulletin.  An  interpreter 
stood  by  as  the  NCB  placed  the 
call  “just  in  case”  Mr.  K  an¬ 
swered  the  person-to-person  at¬ 
tempt. 
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A  Reporter’s  Salute 
To  Star  Photographer 

By  Merriman  Smith 

L'nitf-cl  ProKN  Intrmutional 


Washington 
Seven  presidential  election 
campaigns  spanning  24  years 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
travel  miles  in  between,  and 
still  he  moves  swiftly  and  un¬ 
der  the  burden  of  30  to  40 
pounds  of  equipment. 

This  prime  example  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  endurance  is  Frank 
Cancellare,  52,  a  photographer 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
United  Press  International 
Newspictui’es. 


Frank  Cancellare 


Presidents  from  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  Lyndon  B.  .Johnson 
have  called  him  “Cancy”  or 
“Frankie.”  He  spent  three  years 
of  World  W’ar  II  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  mostly  in 
the  muddy  rigors  of  Chungking, 
the  Nationalist  wartime  capital. 

Working  in  rotation  with 
other  UPI  photographers,  Can¬ 
cellare  spends  roughly  a  third 
of  the  year  on  the  White  House 
assignment,  plus  a  lot  of  time 
on  Capitol  Hill.  He  is  about  as 
familiar  a  figure  at  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings  as  some  of  the 
presiding  chairmen. 

He  has  been  covering  the  cam¬ 
paign  travels  of  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater,  bustling  through 
heavy  crowds  with  from  one  to 
four  cameras  around  his  neck, 
battery  packs  and  electronic 
flash  equipment  hanging  from 
his  belt  and  frequently  a  bulky 
camera  bag  filled  with  fresh 
film,  extra  lenses  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories. 

There  is  nothing  distinctive 
in  the  picture  business  about 
Cancellare’s  burdensome  chores. 
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He  has  a  number  of  colb*agues 
—  and  stern  competitors  — 
similarly  weighted  down. 

What  is  distinctive  about 
Frank,  however,  is  that  he  has 
lieen  at  the  task  for  so  many 
years  and  seems  to  have  suffered 
little  damage.  He’s  relativ^ely 
short  —  about  five  and  a  half 
feet  tall  —  but  solidly  built. 
There’s  not  a  trace  of  gray  in 
his  thick  thatch  of  black  hair. 

Cancellare,  who  was  in  his 
late  teens  when  he  broke  into 
the  picture  business  as  a  dark¬ 
room  attendant  in  New  York, 
likes  to  talk  about  his  work. 
But  he  is  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  being  inteiwiewed  or  photo¬ 
graphed  himself. 

Before  .setting  out  on  his  lat¬ 
est  Goldwater  trip,  however,  he 
seated  himself  long  enough  to 
gossip  about  his  work: 

“I  started  out  campaigning 
with  Wendell  Willkie  in  1940 
and  each  campaign  seems  to  get 
a  bit  tougher.  Partly,  because 
we’re  all  getting  older  and  part¬ 
ly  because  the  candidates  are 
using  jet  planes. 

Slays  ill  Shape 

“You  exist  for  weeks  at  a 
time  mostly  on  sandwiches  be¬ 
cause  the  jet  hops  from  town 
to  town  are  so  fast,  the  cabin 
crew  does  not  always  have  time 
to  ser\’e  a  hot  meal. 

“This  year,  because  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  the  po¬ 
lice  in  most  towns  are  a  little 
jumpier  than  in  most  campaigns 
and  that  doesn’t  make  our  work 
in  crowds  any  easier. 

“Yeah,  I  know  I  have  the 
reputation  of  being  able  to  sleep 
standing  up  in  a  ballpark  with 
50,000  people  cheering  the  can¬ 
didate,  but  man,  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  you  have  to  grab  a  nap 
whenever  you  can. 

“How  do  you  stay  in  shape? 
Well,  if  you  have  to  battle 
crowds,  run  alongside  motor¬ 
cades  and  jump  in  and  out  of 
convertibles  all  day  and  into 
the  night  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
you  automatically  stay  in  shape. 
Or  you  fold. 

“I  play  golf  a  lot  when  I’m 
not  on  the  road  and  maybe  that 
helps.” 

Cancellare  has  won  so  many 
awards  that  he  cannot  recall 
them  all  off-hand.  He’s  loath  to 
pick  out  what  he  considers  his 
best  picture,  but  one  of  his 
sentimental  favorites  was  the 
classic  shot  of  former  President 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  his 
grandson,  David,  in  a  courtly 
bow  and  handshake. 

For  the  technically  minded, 
Cancy ’s  basic  (*quipment  consists 
of  three  35  millimeter  cameras, 
one  of  them  always  loaded  with 
color,  and  a  twin-lens  reflex 
when  bad  light  requires  him  to 
use  an  electronic  flash  unit. 

• 

General  Rap 
Of  Press  Is 
Called  Unfair 

Blanket  attacks  on  American 
news  media — charges  of  distor¬ 
tion,  misrepresentation  and  sup¬ 
pression — are  called  unfair  and 
irresponsible  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view,  a  quarterly  magazine 
published  by  the  Columbia  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  journalism. 

“The  media,”  says  the  edito¬ 
rial,  “have  a  responsibility  to 
society  and  to  themselves  to 
demand  chapter  and  verse  cita¬ 
tions”  from  those  who  make 
.such  blanket  charges.  The  edi¬ 
torial  urges  the  media  to  “resist 
intimidation,  which  is  the  ad¬ 
mitted  aim  of  some  who  denounce 
them.” 

Noting  that  generalized  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  press  have  always 
lieen  “a  .standard  technique  of 
the  shabbiest  demagogues,”  the 
Review  says  that  recent  attacks 
are  unusual  because  they  “have 
come  from  what  would  normally 
be  considered  the  ‘respectible’ 
portion  of  the  political  spec¬ 
trum.” 

The  Review  refers  to  its  large- 
scale  sampling  of  press  and 
broadcasting  campaign  coverage, 
and  summarizes  its  findings  in 
“five  clear  points”: 

1.  Columnists  and  editorial 
writers  have  aimed  at  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  “criticism  far 
more  widespread  and  vigorous 
than  that  encountered  by  any 
Republican  nominee  within 
memory.” 

2.  Isolated  news  reports  have 
been  unfair  to  Goldwater. 

3.  Such  cases  of  injustice  have 
been  “rare”  and  “exceptional.” 

4.  Few  specific  charges — with 
documentation — have  been  made 
against  the  news  media. 

5.  Most  criticism  stems  from 
“(1)  the  partisans’  tendency  to 
blur  the  distinction  between 
news  and  clearly  labeled  com¬ 
ment  and  (2)  the  confusing  out¬ 
put  of  the  candidate  himself.” 

The  Review  examines  cover¬ 
age  of  Sen.  Goldwater’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  national  sampling  of 
newspapers  for  the  week  of 
Aug.  24-30. 

'The  article  concludes  that  “the 
flaws  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion  do  not  appear  to  the  Re¬ 


view’s  editors  to  differ  in  (pi'ility 
from  those  that  would  occur 
given  similar  difficulties,  in'  Giv¬ 
ing  any  other  public  figure  ” 

• 

Detroit  Pressmen 
Reject  AjiTPPment  | 

Detroit  ! 

The  shutdown  of  the  Detroit  * 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  began  last  July  9, 
continued  this  week. 

Despite  agreement  on  ju-o- 
posals  in  mediation  sessions  and 
an  appeal  by  President  Johnson 
for  acceptance  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  the  members  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  voted  230  to  17  to 
reject  it.  The  paper  handlers 
then  broke  off  their  contract  jl 
talks  and  no  new  meetings  were  I 
scheduled.  h 

Under  the  proposed  agree-  I 
ment  the  publishers  would  have 
granted  wage  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  costing  $18.90  a  week  over 
45  months,  wdth  retroactivity  to 
March  1.  The  new'  press  man¬ 
ning  schedules  w'ould  have  been 
frozen  for  five  years. 

Base  pay  under  the  old  con¬ 
tract  w’as  $140.55  for  3714 
hours. 

Youiijistown  Strike 
Talks  .4re  Resiimeil 

Youngstown 

The  Federal  Mediation  Serv¬ 
ice  sponsored  a  meeting  Oct.  29 
which  was  the  first  get-together 
of  management  and  Guild  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  three  weeks.  A 
strike  by  the  Guild  over  con¬ 
tract  coverage  for  circulation 
distributors  began  11  weeks 
ago  at  the  Yotmgstotvn  Vindi¬ 
cator. 

This  week  the  Vindicator 
stepped  up  its  daily  issue  from 
two  pages  to  four  pages,  for 
sale  over  the  counter.  The  Steel 
Valley  News,  started  by  the 
Guild  on  Labor  Day,  expanded 
from  tabloid  to  full-size.  Fred 
Kearney,  Guild  president,  said 
the  paper  had  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  at  10c  a  copy. 

• 

Terre  Haute  Papers 
Stop;  3  Groups  Out 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Publication  of  the  Tribune- 
Star’s  three  newspapers,  the 
Star,  the  Tribtme  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune-Star,  were  halted 
Oct.  22  when  130  union  printers 
walked  out.  Three  days  later, 

85  guildsmen  and  15  stereo¬ 
typers  also  declared  strikes 
against  the  company. 

Key  issues  in  the  printer’s 
negotiations  were  reported  to 
be  demands  for  a  $10  raise  over 
two  years  and  a  pension  fund. 
The  scale  is  $119.50  a  week  in 
the  contract  that  expired  last 
May  30. 
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found  to  be  as  courteous,  helpful 
and  friendly  as  the  staff  of  any 
Presidential  candidate  with 
(Ct>ntinued  from  page  13)  whom  I’ve  ever  traveled.” 

- -  Lou  Warren,  Buffalo  Courier- 

durini?  the  New  Hampshire  pri-  Express: 

maty  last  spring.  He’s  held  none  “I  am  frank  to  say  that  this 
in  tiiis  campaign  but  has  held  (the  Goldwater)  is  the  most 
weeidy  “briefings”  of  an  off-the-  efficiently  run  operation  of  all 
rccorii  variety  with  newsmen.  four  of  the  top  campaigns  this 
Goldwater  had  one  small  “on-  year.” 
the-iecord”  .session  with  four  Bab  Baskin,  Dallas  News: 
specially-selected  newsmen  “His  staff  has  gone  all-out  to 
who've  been  accompanying  him.  help  us  and  has  done  a  very  fine 
The.se  were  promptly  dubbed  job.  In  the  South  I  noticed  among 
“the  friendly  four”  by  the  100  ardent  Goldwater  supporters 
or  so  other  newsmen  who  regu-  that  there  is  a  great  distrust  for 
larly  cover  him  and  the  session  the  press  but  they  usually  .smile 
hasn’t  been  repeated.  when  they  said  to  us: 

Finally,  one  newsman  .says:  “‘Now,  you  get  it  right.’” 

“lleporters  traveling  with  Paul  Healey,  New  York  Daily 
Goldwater  have  leaned  over  News: 

backwards  to  avoid  any  show  of  “la  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  a 
favoritism  or  slanted  reporting.”  woman  came  up  to  me  at  a  Gold- 

water  rally  and  asked,  ‘How  are 
Jeering  at  Kepurters  you  going  to  report  all  this?’ 

Below  are  some  random  ex-  Straight, 

periences  by  new.smen  who’ve  ,  rather  mean- 

been  covering  the  Goldwater  >agfully.  We  11  find  out. 

candidacy:  Xhe  Fa*.i  Train 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications:  Walter  Mears  of  the  Associ- 

“People  in  some  crowds  have  ated  Press  contributed  this  anec- 
jeered  the  press  because  they  dote  of  the  Goldwater  campaign : 
feel  it’s  unfair  to  Goldwater  but  “The  Goldwater  train  pulled 
it’s  ju.st  a  sprinkling  of  people.  out  of  stations  pretty  quickly. 

“On  one  occasion  a  woman  at  The  time  to  get  aboard  was  the 
a  Chicago  rally  was  seated  right  minute  he  stopped  talking.  About 
behind  the  press  table  and  she  12  reporters  found  this  out  the 
.said  to  us,  ‘Why  don’t  you  news-  hard  way  in  Athens,  Ohio.  The 
men  like  Barry  Goldwater  and  leH  without  them, 

why  don’t  you  treat  him  right?’  “H  started  to  pull  out,  and  so 
“I  turned  to  her  and  .said,  ‘I  '"any  people  were  trying  to  get 
do  like  him  and  think  I’ve  tried  aboard  that  the  crush  at  the 
to  treat  him  right.’  She  wouldn’t  entrances  kept  the  12  from  get- 
believe  me  because  we  weren’t  Hng  on.  They  ran  after  the  train 
clapping  at  his  speech!”  as  it  picked  up  speed. 

Frank  Holeman,  New  York  “Goldwater  stood  on  the  rear 
Daily  News:  platform  smiling  and  waving. 

“Outside  the  Kiel  Auditorium  Suddenly  he  recognized  the  re¬ 
in  St.  Louis  I  recall  that  people  porters.  One  of  the  guys  running 
saw  my  press  badge  and  said,  nfter  the  train  told  me  his  smile 
‘Now  you  treat  Goldwater  right.’  evaporated  and  the  Senator 
“But  my  experiences  with  started  shouting  to  aides  to  stop 
covering  Goldwater  have  been  train.  But  by  the  time  the 
very  pleasant.  In  fact,  at  one  word  got  to  the  engine,  18  cars 
time  he  was  giving  out  badges  away,  the  train  was  five  miles 
saying  ‘Western  Tory  Press’  and  out  of  town. 

‘Ea.stern  Liberal  Press’.  He  and  “The  agreement  had  been  that 
his  i)ress  boys  are  a  light-hearted  there  would  be  three  short  toots 
crowd.  They  produced  a  ‘Liberal  on  the  whistle  before  the  train 
Tory  Press’  badge  to  cover  all  pulled  out,  but  the  train  was  so 
shades.”  long  nobody  could  hear  them.  So 

o  «.  I-  .  ..  after  that,  the  Goldwater  people 

■Senators  .Staff  Friendly  put  on  a  recording  of ‘The  Stars 

John  Averill,  Los  Angeles  and  Stripes  Forever’  three  min- 
Times:  utes  ahead  of  departure  time.” 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  under-  • 

stand  the  role  of  the  press.  I  ^  •  n 

recall  at  one  stop  I  was  taking  '-■assini  faults  r 
down  some  wording  from  a  sign  igor  Cassini  am 
needling  Johnson  and  a  little  28  he  had  resigned 
old  lady  said,  ‘Don’t  you  dare  the  weekly  New  Y 
take  that  down.’  ”  which  began  public 

Phil  Goulding,  Cleveland  Plain  He  said  several  of 
Dealer:  columnists  would  j( 

“I  haven’t  had  the  slightest  in  establishing  an 
bit  of  unpleasantness,  neither  with  a  different  ( 
from  the  Goldwater  audiences  proach.  Roy  Moris 
nor  from  his  staff,  whom  I’ve  lisher  of  the  Expre 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  31,  1964 


Cassini  Quits  Paper 

Igor  Cassini  announced  Oct. 
28  he  had  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  weekly  New  York  Express 
which  began  publication  Oct.  2. 
He  said  several  of  the  paper’s 
columnists  would  join  with  him 
in  establishing  another  paper 
with  a  different  editorial  ap¬ 
proach.  Roy  Moriarty  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Express. 


Johnson 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

of  Mexico,  followed  by  a  string 
of  political  speeches  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Arkansas.  All  of  this 
helps  to  wrap  the  impressive 
mantle  of  the  Presidency  around 
mundane  campaigning. 

Palsy  with  Hepublicaiis 

Another  noteworthy  aspect  of 
the  Johnson  vote  drive  has  been 
his  steady  search  for  support 
from  Republicans.  Repeatedly, 
he  has  sought  to  identify  Gold- 
water  with  fringes  and  factions 
within  the  GOP.  And,  just  as 
often,  he  has  suggested  that 
responsible  Republicans  who 
want  to  do  what’s  right  by  their 
country  will  put  country  ahead 
of  party  and  vote  for  I^BJ. 

Clearly,  Johnson  doesn’t  want 
to  do  anything  to  discourage 
Republican  votes  from  going  his 
way.  Thus  he  never  attacks  the 
Republican  party  as  such.  And, 
in  trips  around  the  country,  he 
lavishes  praise  on  locally-popu- 
lar  GOP  officeholders:  George 
Aiken  in  Vermont,  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  in  Maine,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  and  William 
Scranton  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  .same  vein,  Johnson 
likes  to  appear  in  public  with 
Republican  politicians,  in  order 
to  nurture  the  suggestion  that 
he’s  non-partisan,  and  to  foster 
the  idea  that  he  has  the  respect, 
if  not  the  support,  of  these  peo¬ 
ple.  In  Maine,  he  rode  through 
Portland  in  an  open  car  with 
the  state’s  Republican  governor, 
John  H.  Reed.  And  he  stopped 
his  car  from  time  to  time  to 
make  impromptu  speeches  and 
introduce  Reed  to  the  crowds. 
Touring  the  Northwest,  John¬ 
son  was  accompanied  every¬ 
where  by  Sen.  Aiken,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  introduce  and 
praise  that  Vermont  Republi¬ 
can. 

Cr(»wd  Keaclion 

Another  point:  Johnson  is 
justly  noted  for  sensitivity  to 
what  reporters  write  about  him. 
And  he  responds  to  articles 
which  he  considers  critical.  In 
this  respect,  the  press  sometimes 
acts  as  a  check  on  the  President. 
Following  a  rash  of  stories 
about  Johnson’s  desire  to  keep 
his  travel  schedule  secret,  he 
began  giving  out  rough  sched¬ 
ules  at  least  a  week  in  advance. 
And  after  a  magazine  columnist, 
Raymond  Moley  in  Newsweek, 
wrote  that  LBJ  did  not  inspire 
crowd  reaction,  Johnson  went 
all  out  in  New  England  to  milk 
his  big  crowds  for  every  drop 
of  reaction.  And  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  missed  the  point, 
he  beckoned  to  me  at  Providence 


while  he  ranged  along  an  air¬ 
port  fence  and  said:  “You  want 
to  see  .some  crowd  reaction?  Get 
right  up  here  with  me.” 

Johnson  grabbed  me  by  the 
elbow  and  insisted  that  we  walk 
along  the  fence  .shoulder  to 
shoulder  while  screaming, 
squealing  admirers  r  e  ac  h  e  d 
frantically  for  the  President. 

Just  as  Johnson  responds  to 
what  he  sees  in  the  papers,  he 
also  responds  to  what  he  doesn’t 
see.  If  he  isn’t  on  page  one,  he’s 
unhappy.  A  case  in  point  was 
his  New  England  tour.  The 
crowds  were  enormous  and  truly 
impressive.  But  the  Providence 
motor  cade  was  momentarily  dis¬ 
rupted  when  a  convertible  two 
cars  Irehind  the  President  burst 
into  flames  because  of  an  over¬ 
heated  engine.  This  produced 
dramatic  action  pictures.  And 
the  pictures  made  front  pages 
all  over  the  country.  Johnson 
later  told  reporters: 

“I  go  out  and  see  a  million 
people  (a  bit  of  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  of  course)  and  I  don’t  even 
get  my  picture  in  the  paper. 
All  I  see  is  pictures  of  that 


Election  Section  Helps 
Voters  in  Michigan 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Booth  Newspapers  published  a 
12-page  supplement  to  help 
clear  up  some  of  the  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  their  readers 
about  the  election  in  Michigan 
this  year. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which 
the  election  will  be  under  the 
new  Michigan  constitution.  In 
the  supplement,  each  candidate 
for  office,  from  the  Presidency 
down  to  the  candidates  for 
Wayne  State  University  direc¬ 
tors,  were  given  biographical 
sketches. 

The  supplement,  prepared  by 
Booth’s  Lansing  Bureau  staff, 
was  distributed  with  all  copies  of 
Booth  Newspapers  Oct.  10  or  11. 

There  was  no  advertising  in 
the  section. 

• 

Sports  Writer  Dies 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

John  C.  Hoffman,  61,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  died  here  Oct. 
26  of  cancer.  He  came  here  in 
1957.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
trumpet  player  in  a  Dixieland 
band. 

• 

Mrs.  Floytl  J.  Miller 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Florence  F.  Miller,  77, 
vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  here,  died  Oct. 
26.  She  was  the  widow  of  Floyd 
J.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Tribune,  and  mother  of  Philip 
F.  Miller,  the  present  publisher. 


SYNDICATES 


a  Sunday  half  tabloid  pap^  car- 
toon  available  in  color.  It  3  by 
veteran  cartoonist  Jerry  1  bin- 
son,  who  compiles  answerr-  stu¬ 
dents  actually  give  to  real  lass- 
room  questions  and  then  llus- 
trates  them  in  his  own  hilarious 
and  inimitable  style.  The  feature 
is  available  Sunday,  Nov.  i,. 

Jerry  Robinson,  winner  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society 
award  for  the  best  magazine 
cartoon  art,  is  experienced  in 
practically  every  form  of  the 
cartoon  arts — new.spaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  book  and  tv. 

Jerry  was  Ixirn  in  Trenlon, 
N.  J.,  and  studied  journalism  at 
Columbia  University.  He  started 
with  Look  Magazine  in  ]!)45. 
More  than  30  volumes  of  his 
cartoons  have  been  published. 

He  is  the  creator  of  “still  life,” 
an  unusual  cartoon  panel,  also 
distributed  by  the  CT-NYN 
Syndicate. 


Five  New  Features 
Are  Now  Introduced 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Five  bright  new  features —  Carolina  and  then  worked  for 
text  and  cartoon — for  immediate  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
or  early  release  by  newspapers  Sentinel,  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
were  announced  by  Arthur  Laro,  Times-Dispatch,  Newsday,  Long 
executive  vicepresident  and  edi-  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  with 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-  the  Newhouse  National  News 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  Service.  The  syndicate  will  now 
The  new  features  and  their  offer  her  column  to  newspapers 
authors  or  artists  are:  that  do  not  use  the  Newhouse 

*  *  *  service. 

1-— ’Capital  People’  Miss  Angelo  has  won  several 

Bonnie  Angelo  writes  a  week-  awards  and  has  served  as  presi- 
end  column,  “Capital  People,”  f^^nt  of  the  Women’s  National 
about  interesting  and  important  Press  Club.  She  speaks  fre- 


Bonnie  Angelo 

will  run  to  about  750  words  with 
a  short  deadline  to  assure 
maximum  timeliness. 

Jessica  Daves,  in  private  life 
Mrs.  Robert  Allerton  Parker  of 
New  York,  is  a  Georgian  who 
came  to  the  big  city  with  hopes 
of  a  writing  career,  after  at¬ 
tending  Agnes  Scott  College  in 
Decatur,  Ga.  She  became  editor 
of  Vogue  in  1946  and  resigned 
in  1963  to  edit  books  for  Conde 
Nast  Publications.  She  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fashion  Group  of 
America,  an  organization  of  out¬ 
standing  women  in  the  fashion 
(doing  or  saying  or  thinking  this  professions,  and  she  has  had 
'  ”  conferred  upon  her  the  French 

Foreign  Legion  of  Honor  and 
been  aim  to  reach  that  ever-increasing  the  Italian  Order  of  Merit. 

Candace  Alig  VanAlen  led  a 
sheltered  childhood  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  she  was 
tutored  at  home.  She  then  went 
to  Rosemary  Hall  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  to  Vassar,  where  she 
ran  the  business  end  of  the  col¬ 
lege  magazine  and  year  book. 
Post-graduate  studies  at  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Columbia  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  public  relations  work. 

Mrs.  VanAlen’s  first  news¬ 
paper  job  was  with  El  Universal 
of  Mexico  City  and  she  later 
worked  in  Paris  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  feature  writer  for 
the  International  News  Service. 
In  1947,  she  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  also  was  an  editorial  writer. 
She  collaborated  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  writing  a  column,  “Be¬ 
tween  the  Lines,”  for  a  group 
of  newspapers. 

She  has  written  articles  for 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  and  Vogue,  for  which 
she  was  a  contributing  editor  for 
several  years.  Her  homes  now 
are  in  Newport,  New  York  and 
Madrid. 


■1^— ‘Ponder  This’ 

“Ponder  This”  is  a  daily 
verse  feature,  one  column  in 
width  and  only  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  depth.  It  is  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  inspirational  and  is 
designed  to  create  thought. 

The  author  is  Leonard  E.  B. 
Andrews,  40-year-old  Texan, 
who  is  director  of  marketing  for 
Food  Fair  Stores.  He’s  a  member 
of  the  Deadline  Club,  which  is 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  journalism 
society,  and  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  and  he  lives  in  a 
stone  farmhouse  built  in  1792 
near  Philadelphia.  During  New 
York’s  long  new.spaper  strike, 
Mr.  Andrews  conceived  and 
launched  the  New  York  Stand¬ 
ard,  which  published  67  daily 
issues. 

The  style  of  “Ponder  This”  is 
individual  but  with  some  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Haikai  style  of  Japa¬ 
nese  verse  developed  in  the  later 
feudal  ages.  It  begins  with  a 
question.  The  fir.st  verse  is  a 
question  and  the  second  is  the 
answer. 

“Writing  verse  has  a  calming 
effect  on  me  and  it  helps  me  get 
some  perspective  on  life,”  said 
Mr.  Andrews,  a  graduate  of 
Southern  Methodist  University 
and  an  Air  Force  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 


stairs  g^ossip,  cloakroom  chatter,  ^ — Daves- Van  Alen  Column 

capsule  interviews  to  add  excite-  A  new  concept  in  women’s 
ment  to  a  newspaper’s  regular  features  is  a  column  by  Jessica 
political  coverage.  Daves  and  Candace  Alig  Van- 

Newspapers  already  capying  Alen,  to  be  distributed  weekly, 
the  column  include  Chicago's  beginning  Nov.  8.  The  two 
American,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  women  plan  to  give  a  new  two- 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Har-  way  approach  to  every  subject 
rishurg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  of  interest  to  women.  The 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica-  articles  will  appear  under  one 
yune,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-  or  the  other  of  these  titles:  “How 
Ledger,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  PosU  To  Go  About  It”  or  “Everybody’s 

Standard,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  (  ’  '  . 

Press,  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  or  that.)'' 

Standard.  Mrs.  Daves  and  Mrs.  VanAlen 

Bonnie  Angelo  has 
writing  about  politics  since  she  group  of  women  readers  who 
was  in  high  school  in  Winston-  want  to  know  how  to  enjoy  the 
Salem,  N.  C.  She  was  grraduated  refinements  of  civilized  living  in 
from  the  University  of  North  this  affluent  age.  Each  release 


Golly!  £1  Oliy  thinks 
huks  &  hoopla  belong  ^ 
in  a  comic  strip!  ^ 
News  next  week— n, 


^S  Jver  Lady^ 

Of  Banshees 
To  Heloise 

II.  loise  Cruse,  whose  column, 
“Hints  From  Heloise”  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Kinp  Features  Syndicate 
to  '03  newspapers,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  the  Silver  Lady,  18th  an¬ 
nual  award  of  the  Banshees, 
Nov.  17,  at  a  luncheon  in  her 
honor  in  the  Sert  Room  of  the 
New  York  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Ban¬ 
shees,  a  luncheon  club  of  New 
York  male  executives  engaged 
in  the  newspaper,  magazine, 
book,  radio  and  television  fields, 
has  ever  named  a  woman  to 
receive  the  Silver  Lady  Award. 
Entertainment  for  the  luncheon, 
as  usual,  will  include  a  selection 
of  top  acts  of  Broadway  talent. 
Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  the  peren¬ 
nial  master  of  ceremonies  of  the 
Banshees,  will  preside. 

Heloise  is  Mrs.  Marshall 
Cru.se,  exuberant  wife  of  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  colonel,  who  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Pentagon,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  With  her  husband, 
“Mike,”  and  their  two  children, 
Ponce,  13,  and  Louis,  22,  Heloise 
now  lives  in  Arlington,  Va.  She 
was  an  inexperienced  Air  Force 
wife  in  Hawaii  who  had  never 
written  and  couldn’t  type  when 
she  first  approached  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  for  the  chance 
to  do  a  column.  Less  than  three 
years  later,  the  paper  credited 
her  with  being  the  main  reason 
its  circulation  had  jumped  from 
46,000  to  71,000. 

King  Features  took  Heloise 
for  national  distribution  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1961  and,  in  her  first 
year  of  syndication,  she  picked 
up  200  newspaper  outlets.  Since 
then,  that  number  has  increased 
phenomenally  to  establish  “Hints 
From  Heloise”  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  column  of  its  kind. 

*  *  ♦ 

Eisenberi;,  College 
Money  Columnist,  Dies 

Sidney  A.  Eisenberg,  54,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Dr,  Benjamin  Fine, 
wrote  the  “How  to  Get  Money 
for  College”  column  for  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Oct.  21  while  on  a  business 
trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Eisenberg  was  an  attor¬ 
ney,  industrialist  and  author  in 
addition  to  his  column,  which 
deals  with  his  life-long  hobby  of 
helping  college  students  with 
loans  or  scholarships. 

The  syndicate  announced  that 
the  column  will  be  continued  by 
another  writer. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES — Frank  C.  (Bill)  McLearn,  president  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  presents  Chester  L.  Weil  (center),  retiring  director 
of  Special  Services  for  KFS,  with  a  gold  watch  in  honor  of  his  30  years 
in  charge  of  licensing  King's  many  cartoon  and  literary  properties.  John 
H.  Wright  III,  (right)  has  been  named  as  Mr,  Weil's  successor. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiH^  Directs 

Syndicate  cy  *10 

Sentences  Special  Services 

llllinilllllilllillllllll!!l!lll!lllllilllllilli:ill!lii:i:iiiliiil!ii^  John  H.  Wright  III,  has  been 

named  the  new  director  of  Spe- 
liarles  H.  Goren,  Chicago  cial  Services  for  King  Features 
►une-New  York  News  Syndi-  Syndicate,  succeeding  Chester  L. 
’s  bridge  columnist,  is  off  on  Weil,  who  retired  Oct.  16,  Frank 
itionwide  tour  of  homes  for  C.  McLearn,  KFS  president  and 
blind,  where  he  is  conducting  general  manager,  announced, 
day  seminars  in  Goren  Mr.  Wright,  a  tall,  vital,  42- 
ge  methods,  using  Braille  year-old  executive,  has  been  with 
Is.  King  since  1955  as  sales  and 

patterns  representative.  Previ- 
rank  A.  Clark,  author  of  ously,  he  served  as  president  of 
B  Country  Parson,”  has  Peerless  Fashion  Service,  New 
ten  more  than  2,892  of  his  York,  from  1953  to  1955,  as  sales 
^  one-sentence  sermons  for  manager  and  vicepresident,  of 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndi-  the  Reflexite  Corporation,  Stam- 
.  He’s  a  former  managing  ford.  Conn.,  from  1949  to  1953, 
jr  of  a  newspaper  syndicate,  and  as  .sales  representative  for 
the  New  York  Pattern  Company, 
ale  Messick,  creator  of  the  from  1945  to  1949. 
mture  ^rip  B^nda  Starr  received  his  education  at 

the  Chicago  Tribune-New  Hotchkiss  School,  the  Roose- 
k  News  Syndicate,  who  lives  Aviation  School,  and  the 

suburb  of  Gary,  Ind.,  is  in  York  University  School  of 

■  York  for  personal  appear-  Commerce.  During  World  War 
Johnny  Carson  after  servin^r  as  shift  co- 
and  Goodson-  ordinator  at  the  Middletown  Air 
man  s  Missing  Link.  Depot,  Middletown,  Pa.,  and  as 

*  ’"  *  planning  supervisor  at  the 

umbia  Distributes  336th  Sup  Depot,  Presque  Isle, 
•Kfivvn’a  M®-*  Wright  as  a  U.S.  Air  Force 

irson  s  I'^oies  captain  piloted  bombers. 

be  compact  one-column  King’s  new  director  of  Special 
tes  on  the  News”  feature  by  Services  has  travelled  through 
rles  Pearson  is  now  being  all  50  states  and  in  most  foreign 
ributed  by  Columbia  Fea-  countries.  His  favorite  recrea- 
s-  tion  is  flying,  but  he  is  an  active 

be  feature,  directed  towards  sportsman  who  also  enjoys  fish- 
irial  page  publication  and  ing,  water  skiing,  golf,  and 
•ing  humor  on  current  news,  hunting.  His  daughter  and  three 
;ars  six  times  a  week.  It  for-  .sons  are  attending  schools  in 
ly  was  distributed  by  the  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest,  John 
before  its  consolidation  into  Howie  Wright  IV,  as  a  pre- 
lishers  by  the  New  York  medical  student  at  Wake  Forest 
aid  Tribune  Syndicate.  University. 


Charles  H.  Goren,  Chicago 
Tribune-Nevv  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  bridge  columnist,  is  off  on 
a  nationwide  tour  of  homes  for 
the  blind,  where  he  is  conducting 
full-day  seminars  in  Goren 
bridge  methods,  using  Braille 
cards. 

Frank  A.  Clark,  author  of 
“The  Country  Parson,”  has 
written  more  than  2,892  of  his 
daily  one-.sentence  sermons  for 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate.  He’s  a  former  managing 
editor  of  a  newspaper  syndicate. 

Dale  Messick,  creator  of  the 
adventure  strip  “Brenda  Starr” 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  who  lives 
in  a  suburb  of  Gary,  Ind.,  is  in 
New  York  for  personal  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  Johnny  (Parson 
“Tonight”  show  and  Goodson- 
Todman’s  “Missing  Link.” 

♦  * 

Columbia  Distributes 
Pearson’s  ‘Notes’ 

The  compact  one-column 
“Notes  on  the  News”  feature  by 
Charles  Pearson  is  now  being 
distributed  by  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures. 

The  feature,  directed  towards 
editorial  page  publication  and 
offering  humor  on  current  news, 
appears  six  times  a  week.  It  for¬ 
merly  was  distributed  by  the 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 
and  before  its  consolidation  into 
Publishers  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 
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PROMOTION 

Research  a  Big  Help 
In  Ad  Budget  Plans 

By  George  Wilt 


Newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers  frequently  have  a  research 
director’s  hat  hanging  on  their 
hatrack.  But  how  often  do  they 
do  research  that  will  help  them 
with  their  promotion  chores? 

The  G.  M.  Basford  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency’s  research  depart¬ 
ment  gets  out  a  newsletter,  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  agency’s  own 
staff.  This  month’s  issue  closes 
with  a  statement  by  John  W. 
DeWolf,  Basford’s  director  of 
research,  that’s  pretty  good  ad¬ 
vice  for  newspaper  promotion 
managers:  “An  advertiser  who 
devotes  4  percent  of  his  adv'er- 
tising  budget  to  research — and 
uses  the  results — will  probably 
double  the  effectiveness  of  the 
remaining  96  percent.” 

Inllutionury  Trend 

The  comparative  purchasing 
power  of  advertising  dollars  pro¬ 
vides  the  editorial  content  for 
the  October  issue  of  the  news¬ 
letter.  The  agency  discovered 
that  there  has  been  an  inflation¬ 
ary  trend  in  ad  costs,  and  the 
dollar  just  won’t  buy  as  much 
advertising  as  it  would  ten  years 
ago.  Which  I’m  sure  surprises 
nobody. 

The  engravings  you  could  buy 
for  a  dollar  in  1954,  for  instance, 
will  cost  you  $1.36  today,  while 
electro  costs  in  the  same  10 
years  would  jump  to  $1.34. 
Typography  costs  have  in¬ 
crease  the  most,  with  a  1954 
dollar’s  worth  now  costing 
$1.62,  based  on  New  York 
charges.  Art  costs  have  risen 
the  most,  jumping  to  $1.72  from 
the  1954  dollar  base. 

Space  Costs  Up 

According  to  a  study  by  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Company,  based  on 
856  business  publications  listed 
in  SRDS,  because  of  increased 
cost  per  thousand  and  increased 
circulation,  space  rates  are  up, 
too.  For  every  dollar  budgeted  in 
1954,  $1.30  was  required  in 
1959,  and  $1.71  in  1964.  It  looks 
like  the  figure  will  rise  to  at 
least  $1.79  in  1965,  according  to 
the  study. 

The  Basford  newsletter  esti¬ 
mates  that  to  execute  the  same 
typical  advertising  program, 
using  the  same  amount  of  space 
in  the  same  books,  (but  reaching 
more  people)  and  using  the  same 
type  of  artwork  and  mechanical 
plates,  costs  have  climbed  like 
this: 


$1.00  in  1954 
1.29  in  1959 
1.68  in  1964 

In  other  words,  just  to  support 
the  same  advertising  schedule 
in  1965  as  in  1964  will  require 
between  four  and  five  percent 
increase  in  the  budget. 

Here,  the  Basford  research 
people  say,  is  where  research 
comes  into  the  picture.  You  must 
either  increase  your  budget,  or 
research  to  find  out  how  to  make 
the  same  money  work  more 
effectively. 

Only  One-Tliird  Higher 

Incidentally,  E&P’s  ad  rates 
have  changed  only  twice  since 
1954,  and  are  now  35.3%  higher 
than  ten  years  ago,  or  about 
half  the  average  increase  for 
trade  paper  rates. 

Now  that  it’s  time  to  start 

working  on  1965  budgets,  we 

thought  you’d  like  to  have  some 
of  these  facts. 

*  *  * 

PERSPECTIVE  —  The  Fay- 
ettville  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 

released  a  pocket-size  folder  of 
demographic  data,  “Fayettville 
in  Perspective.”  The  little  bro¬ 
chure  packs  a  tremendous 
amount  of  information  about  the 
paper’s  readers  into  a  convenient 
format.  In  addition  to  a  variety 
of  breakdowns  of  households  and 
individuals,  it  includes  separate 
divisions  for  military  personnel 
at  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air 
Force  Base,  plus  a  study  of  the 
types  of  industries  in  the  area. 
'The  survey,  consisting  of  eight 
questions,  was  conducted  by 
Western  Union  using  the  tele¬ 
phone  interview  technique  in 
contacting  956  households.  The 
data  processing  was  handled  by 
Datacom  Systems  Corp.  on  IBM 
cards  using  a  1401  computer. 
Copies  of  the  study  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany,  757  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
or  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.) 
Observ'd*. 

*  *  * 

WORKSHOP — Ten  teachers 
who  attended  a  workshop  on 
“Studying  the  News”  sponsored 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
at  Washington  University,  re¬ 
ceived  $25  awards  for  writing 
the  best  reports  on  using  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom.  Nearly 
100  teachers  from  the  Missouri- 
Illinois  metro  area  attended  the 
seminars,  many  of  them  on  Post- 
Dispatch  scholarships. 


BUFFALO  ROBE— The  Hopi 
Indian  Reser\*ation  in  Arizona 
again  has  a  ceremonial  buffalo 
robe,  the  first  since  1907,  thanks 
to  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
George  Coochise,  94-year-old 
patriarch  of  the  First  Mesa  and 
Stick  Clan  of  the  Tewa  people 
at  Hano,  Arizona,  appealed  to  a 
friend,  William  C.  Willoughby 
of  the  Jeddito  Trading  Post, 
Holbrook,  Ariz.,  for  help  in 
locating  a  buffalo  robe  to  replace 
the  blanket  that  had  been  serving 
as  a  replacement  for  the  cere¬ 
monial  hide. 

Willoughby  asked  the  Denver 
Post  to  help  solv’e  the  predica¬ 
ment.  The  Post  brought  both 
Coochise  and  Willoughby  to  Den¬ 
ver  for  the  presentation,  at¬ 
tended  by  Leona  Wood,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  frontiersman  Kit 
Carson  and  Post  reporter  Red 
Fenwick. 

*  *  « 

FLORIDA  PROPERTY  — 
“What  does  it  take  to  sell  Flor¬ 
ida  Properties?”  reads  a  bro¬ 
chure  from  the  New  York  Times. 

The  folder  shows  a  picture  of 
a  Deed,  with  the  caption:  “Take 
a  good  proposition  .  .  .”  followed 
by  a  line  drawing  a  price  tag, 
labeled:  “pub  a  fair  price  on  it 
.  .  .”  and  the  punchline:  “and 
advertise  it  where  it  will  get 
extra  special  attention  from 
prospects  in  every  part  of  the 
country.”  The  brochure  promotes 
nine  Florida  real  estate  direc¬ 
tories  to  be  published  between 
now  and  December  in  the 
Times. 

*  *  « 

DEMOGRAPHICS  —  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  advertiser  and  agency 
requests,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  has  compiled  the  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  the 
newly  expanded  South  Bend 
standard  metropolitan  area.  The 
data,  compiled  in  conformance 
with  standard  form  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  AAAA,  shows 
household  data  by  county,  and 
data  on  individuals.  Included  are 
breakdowns  of  population  by 
age,  sex,  education,  marital 
status,  and  occupation.  News¬ 
paper  audience  data  is  also 
included. 

*  *  * 

INSERT — “Mommy,  where  do 
newspapers  come  from?”  asks  a 
little  girl  on  the  cover  of  an 
eight-page  insert  from  the  Ham¬ 
mond  (La.)  Star.  The  section 
tells  the  paper’s  readers  of  the 
offset,  cold-type  method  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  newspaper,  pro¬ 
files  of  editors,  reporters,  and 
other  personnel,  as  well  as  the 
step-by-step  production  story. 
Plenty  of  pictures  illustrate  the 
section.  The  last  page  is  devoted 
to  a  salute  to  the  paper’s  car¬ 
riers  and  motor  route  drivers. 

♦  ♦  * 

BEER  AND  LIQUOR— The 


Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  and  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  brochure  of  “Facts 
about  Quad-City  Beer  and 
Liquor  Business.”  Included  are 
lists  of  wholesale  beer  and  liquor 
distributors  in  Rock  Island  and 
Henry  Counties,  key  package 
goods  stores,  popular  restau¬ 
rants  and  hotels.  A  sun’ey, 
based  on  a  cross  section  of  re¬ 
tail  liquor  outlets,  representing 
13.5  percent  sample,  provides 
brand  preferences  for  neer, 
straight  whiskey,  blends,  Cana¬ 
dian,  v'odka  and  gin.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  beer  and  liquor  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  papers  is  also 
shown.  Market  information, 
cov'erage  data,  and  maps  com¬ 
plete  the  presentation.  Copies 
are  av’ailable  from  Harold 
Swanson,  general  advertising 
manager. 

«  «  * 

PATTERN — A  24-page,  full- 
color  lx)oklet,  “Pattern  of  Prog¬ 
ress,”  commemorates  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  home  of  the 
Johannesburg  ( South  Africa) 
Star.  The  brochure  reproduces 
early  pages  of  the  newspaper, 
some  19th  Century  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  pictures  of  earlier 
homes  of  the  newspaper.  Strik¬ 
ing  color  photos  show  the  new 
plant,  and  text  outlines  the 
paper’s  history.  Pages  are  in¬ 
cluded  covering  advertising,  the 
Star  Seaside  Fund,  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Argus  newspaper 
group. 

m  if  * 

DENVEROTO  —  A  promo¬ 
tion  folder  for  the  Denver  Post's 
rotogravrure  magazine,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Empire,  takes  the  format 
of  the  magazine.  With  a  full- 
color  cover  showing  Mt.  Elbert, 
the  32-page  edition  includes 
photos,  maps,  articles,  and  a 
page  of  Starch  readership 
scores.  A  two-page  spread  in 
the  section  details  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  staff,  distribution,  repro¬ 
duction,  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  for  advertisers. 
Copies  are  available  from  Ed 
McClanahan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

4t  * 

SKI  AND  STAY  —  The  New 
York  Times  uses  a  full-page  size 
brochure  to  promote  its  “Ski 
and  Stay”  pages,  published 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday 
during  the  skiing  season. 

The  folder  uses  large  blow¬ 
ups  of  striking  ski  scenes  on  the 
cov'er  over  the  headline:  “It  will 
pay  you  to  look  for  Skiers  ,  .  . 
where  skiers  are  looking  for 
you.”  A  sample  page  is  repro¬ 
duced  actual  size  inside  the 
folder.  A  testimonial  letter  from 
the  Vermont  Development  De¬ 
partment  is  also  included,  tell¬ 
ing  of  248  keyed  responses  from 
ads  in  a  four-week  period  last 
season. 
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For  Vic,  Thar’s  Goldwater 
hi  Fast-Moving  Press  Bus 

Ity  Harvey  Aronson 
Newsday  Staff  (florrespondcnt 


President  Johnson  holds  up  a  copy  of  the  Beacon  Journal  containing 
an  editorial  endorsing  him  for  election.  Mrs.  Johnson  accompanied  him 
on  the  visit  to  the  newsroom  where  he  thanked  publisher  John  S.  Knight, 
at  right. 

Thank  You  All  for  the  Editorial! 


If  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater’s 
presidential  campaign  received 
maximum  coverage,  a  major 
share  of  the  credit  has  to  go  to 
Victor  Gold.  He  moves  heaven 
and  earth  to  move  press  buses. 

This  is  not  Gold’s  sole  func- 
t  tion.  As  an  assistant  press  sec- 
.  retary  he  also  hands  out  re- 
'  lease.s,  answers  questions  and 
generally  keeps  the  fourth  es¬ 
tate  at  bay.  But  it  is  an  unsus- 
f  pectedly  important  function  and 
^  Gold  performs  it  with  the  dra- 
1  matic  awareness  of  a  man  who 
I  knows  that  he  is  keeping  the 
I  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  from 
I  l)eing  .swallowed  up  on  the  Los 
3  Angeles  Freeway  or  mired  for- 
]  ever  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 

]  •l.iglilning  Uud' 

Not  that  some  of  the  classic 
chapters  in  the  legend  of  Vic 
Gold  are  untouched  by  adver¬ 
sity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  enhanced  by  adver¬ 
sity.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  night  when  he  stood  out¬ 
side  the  closed  gates  of  Fenway 
Park  and  shouted  frantically: 
“Can’t  anyone  help.  I’ve  got  to 
get  the  national  press  in  there!’’ 
And  there  was  the  disaster  in 
Denver,  when  Gold  roared  his 
clarion  call  of  “Move  it!’’  at  an 
ashen-faced  bus  driver,  and  the 
vehicle  stalled  a  second  later  be¬ 
cause  the  driver  had  failed  to 
release  his  emergency  brake. 
“How,”  said  Vic  Gold,  “could 
you  blow  a  five-block  motor¬ 
cade?” 

By  his  own  description,  sad¬ 
eyed,  .‘{fi-year-old  Vic  Gold  sees 
himself  as  “a  sort  of  lightning 
rod  for  the  press.”  Freciuently 
paternalism  creeps  in  as  he  re¬ 
fers  to  “my  press.”  In  return, 
he  is  a  combination  mascot- 
j  mother  hen-and-pressure-valve 
to  newsmen  —  some  of  whom 
feel  that  the  best  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  day  is  watching  Gold 
bring  his  bus  in  on  time  with 
the  heroic  derring-do  of  the 
U.  S.  Cavalry. 

.A  .Siudy  in  (!onlrasls 

By  nature.  Gold  is  a  gentle 
soul,  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
culture  who  loves  his  wife  and 
three  children.  But  in  action, 
triggering  a  recalcitrant  bus 
driver  into  a  motorcade,  he  is 
a  combination  of  Danny  Kaye 
and  Ivan  the  Terrible  as  he 
reaches  across  the  traumatized 
driver’s  body  to  bear  down  on 
the  horn.  “Go  on,”  he  roars. 
“Go,  go,  keep  moving.  These 


people  want  to  see  that  crowd 
up  there.”  One  of  his  charges 
may  holler  “what  crowd?”  but 
Gold’s  enthusiasm  remains  un¬ 
daunted. 

A  onetime  newspaperman  and 
practicing  attorney  who  has 
spent  the  last  few  years  in  po¬ 
litical  public  relations.  Gold  dis¬ 
covered  early  in  the  campaign 
that  politeness  gets  you  nowhere 
except  stuck.  “When  you’re 
dealing  with  a  mob  scene,  you 
can’t  be  gentle,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  got  to  come  out  there 
with  a  voice  of  command.  And 
you  have  to  look  important,  you 
have  to  have  a  badge  and  a 
stack  of  papers  in  your  hand. 
This  is  the  mark  of  official¬ 
dom.” 

‘Fasle.Hl  Way  Out’ 

An  ardent  Goldwater  sup¬ 
porter  who  writes  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Revieiv,  Gold  rarely  gets 
to  listen  to  the  senator’s 
speeches.  He  doesn’t  have  time. 
“As  soon  as  I  get  into  a  place,” 
he  said,  “I  start  looking  for  the 
fastest  way  out.” 

Part  of  Gold’s  charm  lies  in 
his  ability  at  quick  comebacks. 
He  told  historian  Theodore 
White:  “You’re  going  to  have 
to  wait  and  see  how  it  (the  elec¬ 
tion)  comes  out  just  like  every¬ 
body  else.” 

“If  I  was  going  to  write  a 
book  about  the  campaign.”  Gold 
said  at  one  point,  “I’d  call  it  the 
making  of  a  motorcade.” 

‘Never  .Slop’ 

Aboard  Goldwater’s  plane,  the 
Yia-Bi-Ken,  (house  in  the  sky), 
a  parody  written  by  reporters 
to  the  tune  of  “Joe  Hill,”  goes: 
“I  dreamed  I  saw  Vic  Gold  last 
night,  alive  as  you  and  me.  But, 
Vic,  I  said,  the  compaign’s 
done.  I  never  stop,  said  he.  I 
never  stop,  said  he.” 

• 

Ri^ht-Wiii^  News 
Network  Claimed 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Development  of  a  national 
right-wing  information  system 
designed  to  compete  with  other 
news  media  was  reported  here 
bv  Major  General  Edwin  A. 
Walker,  U.S.  Army,  Retired.  He 
was  quoted  as  saying  the  Liberty 
Network  operates  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  personal  letters,  by 
publications  and  by  other  means 
to  “expose  the  truth”  which  is 
suppressed  by  news  media. 


Akron,  O. 

“This  is  the  Akron  White 
House,”  said  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  City  Desk 
phone.  “President  Johnson  is 
coming  to  the  Beacon  Journal. 
Have  your  editor  meet  him.” 

“Who  is  this?”  demanded  As¬ 
sistant  City  Editor  Arnold 
Miller  in  his  gruffest  tone.  He 
thought  someone  was  pulling 
his  leg. 

The  President,  in  town  for  a 
campaign  speech,  pre.sumably 
was  on  his  way  to  the  airport 
to  head  for  Kansas  City  to  see 
former  President  Truman. 

A  Secret  Service  man  accosted 
Assistant  Circulation  Director 
William  Aylward  in  the  lobby 
and  asked  the  way  to  the  office 
of  John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
and  publisher  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Knight 
are  old  friends  and  it  seems  Mr. 
Johnson  made  a  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  decision  to  drop  in  and  see 
the  editor.  With  him  was  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  a  pack  of  newsmen 
and  photographers. 

Mr.  Aylward  was  comman¬ 
deered  by  the  Secret  Service 
men  to  man  the  elevator.  Reach¬ 
ing  the  third  floor  newsroom, 
the  President  left  the  elevator 
but  Mr.  Aylward  was  told  to 
stay  there  for  the  return  to  the 
ground  floor. 

By  the  time  the  President  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newsroom,  the 
room  was  crowded,  mostly  with 
visiting  newsmen  who  had 
dashed  up  the  stairs. 

Said  Mrs.  Johnson:  “This  is 
a  pretty  unexpected  visit  but  we 
wanted  to  come  and  say  thank 
you  to  all  of  you.” 


The  President  jiaused,  raised 
his  hand  and  said:  “I’d  like  to 
say  a  word.  I’m  an  hour  late  and 
a  dollar  short  but  I  do  appreci¬ 
ate  the  way  you  good  citizens 
have  received  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
me.  I  don’t  know  when  an  edi¬ 
torial  has  meant  so  much  to 
me.” 

The  editorial  to  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  was  one  endorsing  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  ticket.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Beacon  Journal. 

LBJ  spent  a  few  minutes  in 
private  conversation  with  Mr. 
Knight,  then  emerged  to  shake 
more  hands. 

Enroute  from  the  office  the 
President  turned  to  Lillian 
Brenner,  Mr.  Knight’s  secre¬ 
tary,  and  said:  “I  thank  you  so 
much  again  for  the  editorial.  I 
know  that  if  you  had  vetoed  it 
I  probably  wouldn’t  have  gotten 
it.” 

• 

Reporter  Cleareil 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Harry  L.  Kennedy  Jr.,  a  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  reporter,  was 
cleared  this  week  of  charges  of 
obstructing  police  while  he  was 
covering  a  fire  last  March  2. 
The  trial  was  under  way  when 
Judge  Robert  L.  Harrington 
ruled  that  the  city  prosecutor 
was  refusing  to  continue  the 
case. 

• 

Umlerwood  Named 

Jack  E.  Underwood,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  moved  to 
the  New  York  News  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  succeeding  the 
late  Dudley  Feldman.  Mr.  Un¬ 
derwood  had  been  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  since  19.51. 
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George  P.  Kunz 


George  Kunz  Retires; 
Production  Expert 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

George  P.  Kunz,  production 
manager  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  will  retire  Nov.  1.  He  has 
l)een  with  the  Tribune  for  more 
than  44  years. 

Mr.  Kunz  has  been  associated 
with  newspaper  production  for 
more  than  48  years.  In  1952,  he 
supervised  the  Tribune’s  fully 
automatic,  high  speed  Teletype¬ 
setter  operation.  During  the  last 
nine  years  he  has  supervised  the 
Tribune’s  transition  of  display 
advertising  composition  from  hot 
metal  to  photocomposition. 

Recently,  with  the  assistance 
of  IBM  personnel,  Mr.  Kunz 
supervised  the  installation  and 
use  of  a  computer-directed  TTS 
high-speed  linecasting  machine 
operation  in  the  Tribune’s  com¬ 
posing  room. 

A  member  of  the  ANPA-RI 
Mechanical  Committee  for  many 
years,  he  has  been  active  on 
numerous  regional  newspaper 
mechanical  committees. 

• 

Unusual  Preprint  Run 
On  Sub-Standard  Unit 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant,  using 
a  Crosfield  tension  belt  system 
made  successful  run  with  a  re¬ 
cent  SpectaColor  advertisement 
that  presented  unusual  problems. 

Thf  preprinteil  Ford  adver¬ 
tisement  had  a  short  repeat 
lengt^i  which  caused  a  spacing 
problem.  One  of  the  Courant’s 
printing  units.  Production  man¬ 
ager  Egbert  Hunter  explained, 
w'as  shorter  than  standard.  It 
measured  only  22.784  instead  of 
the  standard  22.795.  This  short 
printing  unit  w'as  put  into  use 
with  a  shaved  stereotype  plate. 

The  press  was  started  15  min¬ 
utes  early  and  finished  the  run 
meeting  all  deadlines.  During 
the  run  local  information  was 
printed  on  top  of  the  pre-printed 
color.  Many  newspapers  were 
unable  to  complete  the  run  be¬ 
cause  of  the  problem  presented. 

4« 


Mando  Roto  News 
Paper  Developed 
For  Preprint  Jobs 

Minneapolis 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company  has  entered  the  “roto 
news”  market  with  a  paper 
highly  adaptable  for  use  on 
letterpress  equipment  as  well  as 
on  gravure  presses. 

The  company  said  it  has  taken 
several  years  of  re.search  and 
development  and  capital  expen¬ 
diture  “in  the  million  dollar  plus 
range”  to  produce  the  new 
paper  stock. 

Its  need,  the  company  said, 
has  been  heightened  by  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  usinj;  preprinted  inserts. 

Mando’s  process  offers  a  roto 
news  sheet  with  rapid  ink  ab¬ 
sorption  characteristics  and  a 
level  gravure  finish. 

The  1964  Pillsbury  Bake-Off 
insert  was  printed  on  Mando 
stock  and  inserted  in  more  than 
80  newspapers. 

M  &  O’s  Insulite  Division  has 
used  inserts  printed  on  Mando 
roto  news  in  19  markets.  This 
job  required  letterpress  im¬ 
printed  on  the  four-color  side  in 
addition  to  the  normal  back-up. 
Newspapers  using  this  insert 
commented  favorably  on  the  way 
the  run  went  through  their 
presses  without  problems  of 
slipping  or  ink  smear. 

• 

Free  Papers  Must  Pay 
Indiana  Sales  Taxes 

Indianapolis 

Publishers  of  newspapers 
which  ai'e  distributed  free  are 
required  to  pay  Indiana  sales 
tax  on  materials  and  production 
equipment,  the  Indiana  Revenue 
Department  stated  in  a  circular 
distributed  this  week. 

Materials  and  production  ma¬ 
chinery  consumed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new'spapers  w’hich  are 
for  sale  are  exempt. 

Robert  C.  Hale,  chief  deputy 
revenue  commissioner,  said  the 
circular  states  department  policy 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  the 
tax  collection  started  last  year, 
but  had  not  been  spelled  out 
previously. 

Sale  of  newspapers,  them¬ 
selves,  is  exempted. 

• 

PKL  Inc.  Is  Gaining 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois,  Inc.  in 
its  report  for  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  Aug.  31  issued  this  w’eek 
reported  gross  billings  of  $18,- 
847,756  as  compared  to  $14,252,- 
315  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Net  income  after  taxes  amounted 
to  $283,310  as  against  $256,278 
in  1963. 


Richard  A.  Baker 


An  Old  Formula 
Works  the  Best 

Toronto 

A  .story  has  kicked  around 
city  rooms  for  years.  With  vari¬ 
ations,  it’s  about  men  at  the  city 
desk  figuring  how’  to  get  pictures 
of  a  murder  victim  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  when  a  cub  walks  in  with 
them.  He’s  asked  how  he  got 
them  and  he  explains  he  knocked 
on  the  door  of  the  victim’s  house 
and  his  wife  turned  them  over. 

Robert  Reguly,  reporter  for 
the  Toronto  Star,  applied  to  a 
degree,  this  formula  in  tracking 
down  the  former  head  of  the 
Seafarers’  International  Union, 
who  disappeared  from  Canada 
last  July. 

Hal  Banks  w’as  on  bail  follow¬ 
ing  a  conviction  for  conspiring 
to  beat  up  a  rival  union  organ¬ 
izer  when  he  vanished.  Govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen  claimed  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  told  by  the  justice  minister 
that  the  FBI  had  sought  the 
missing  man,  but  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  trace  him.  Even  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  pre¬ 
sumably  w’ere  after  him. 

Mr.  Reguly  found  Banks  by 
looking  in  one  of  the  obvious 
places,  the  SIU  property  on  the 
Brooklyn  waterfront. 

Canadian  newspapers  had 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  case 
because  of  its  political  overtones 
and  numerous  outbreaks  of  labor 
violence  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Reguly  simply  went 
aboard  a  yacht  anchored  at  a 
Brooklyn  SIU  pier  and  dis¬ 
covered  Banks.  SIU  guards 
chased  him  and  struck  him  when 
he  tried  to  question  Banks.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  yacht  was  being 
made  ready  for  a  long  trip. 

Banks  was  arrested  on  various 
federal  charges  and  the  North 
American  headquarters  of  the 
SIU  closed  its  doors  to  reporters. 
But  Mr.  Reguly  had  his  story. 


Ore.  Famil/ 
Buys  Calif. 
Newspaper 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Third  generation  memb«  rs  of 
a  newspaper  publishing  family 
have  extended  their  interests 
into  a  new  area  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.) 
Valley  News. 

As  a  result,  Richard  A.  Baker, 
managing  editor  of  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  will  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  Nov.  1, 

The  Valley  News  was  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  five-day  daily  by 
Simon  Casaday.  The  first  daily 
issue  appeared  Oct.  2,  1961. 

The  News  was  established  in 
1892.  It  now  has  a  7,767  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  city  of  37,618  lo¬ 
cated  16  miles  east  of  San 
Diego. 

Fourth  in  Family 

The  Valley  News  is  the  fourth 
newspaper  to  be  published  by 
the  family  in  the  period  which 
began  in  1903  when  Mr.  Baker’s 
grandfather,  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
became  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  He  retained 
the  post  until  his  death  in  1933. 

Elbert  Baker  had  established 
his  two  sons  in  publisherships 
before  he  died. 

Alton  F.  Baker  began  a  34- 
year  term  as  publisher  of  the 
Register-Guard  in  1927.  His 
sons  have  carried  on  since  his 
death  in  1961. 

Frank  S.  Baker  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune  for  48  years  when 
he  died  in  1960.  His  son,  Elbert 
H.  Baker  II,  has  since  published 
the  TNT. 

Brothers  Head  R-G 

Richard  Baker,  32,  is  the 
brother  of  Alton  F.  Baker  Jr., 
editor  and  publisher,  and  of 
Edwin  M.  Baker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register-Guard. 

He  has  been  R-G  managing 
editor  for  three  years.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  in  the  news  and 
advertising  departments. 

Two  R-G  staffers  will  join 
Richard  Baker  in  El  Cajon. 
Gordon  A.  Smith,  classified 
manager,  has  been  named  Val¬ 
ley  News  advertising  manager 
and  Edward  Beeler,  managing 
editor.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  with 
the  R-G  six  years. 

Mr.  Beeler  joined  the  R-G  in 
1962  and  advanced  to  the  county 
editorship  in  charge  of  a  six- 
man  department  with  three  bu¬ 
reaus.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times. 
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^  .T  &  EQUIPMENT 

C  ilgary  Herald’s 
Building  Dedicated 

Calgary,  Alta. 


M(  i  0  than  250  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  I’remier  E.  C.  Manning  of 
Alberta,  newspapermen  from  all 
parts  of  Canada,  the  mayor  of 
Calgary  and  other  prominent 
persons  witnessed  the  opening 
of  the  Calgary  Herald’s  new 
Mechanical  Building  Oct.  22. 

To  celebrate  the  Herald’s 
$5,000,000  expansion  program,  a 
lunch  was  served  in  the  new 
pressroom. 

Premier  Manning  pressed  the 
Imtton  to  start  the  $1,500,000 
Crabtree  press,  and  a  4-page 
souvenir  edition  to  mark  the 
occasion  was  run  off.  The  12- 
unit  i)ress,  with  six  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  is  the  biggest  Crabtree 
installed  in  North  America. 

St.  Clair  Balfoui’,  president  of 
Southam  Press  Limited,  of  which 
the  Herald  is  a  division,  unveiled 
a  placiue  commemorating  the 
opening  of  the  Mechanical 
Building. 

The  Herald  that  day  published 
a  108-page  edition,  including  a 
three-.section  48-page  “Growing 
With  Calgary”  supplement.  The 
Herald  was  founded  in  1883  as 


LUNCH  IS  SERVED  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  new  Calgary  Herald 
building.  At  the  table,  from  the 
left,  are:  K4ayor  Grant  MacEwan, 
of  Calgary;  St.  Clair  Balfour, 
president  of  Southam  Press  Limit¬ 
ed;  Alberta  Premier  E.  C.  Man¬ 
ning;  Frank  G.  Swanson,  publisher 
of  the  Herald;  Harry  Hays,  fed¬ 
eral  minister  of  Agriculture;  and 
Philip  S.  Fisher,  chairman  of 
Southam  Press  Limited. 


the  Calgary  Herald,  Mniing  and 
Ranche  Review  and  General 
Advertiser. 

Daily  Since  Kebellion 

“Modernizing  the  Herald’s 
plant  and  presses  simply  reflects 
our  faith  in  the  future  of  Cal¬ 
gary,”  said  Frank  G.  Swanson, 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
the  Herald.  “We  now  have  one 
of  the  finest  newspaper  facilities 
on  the  entire  continent. 

The  Calgary  Herald  became  a 
daily  in  1885  during  the  Riel 
Rebellion  when  the  population 
of  the  lonely  North  West  Terri¬ 
tories  fort  was  about  1,000  per¬ 
sons.  It  was  the  first  daily 
printed  in  what  is  now  Alberta, 
and  also  is  the  oldest  locally- 
established  enterprise  in  Cal- 
Rary. 

The  official  opening  marked 
more  than  three  years’  planning 
and  work  at  the  Herald,  and 
gives  this  evening  newspaper 
plant  an  additional  85,000  square 
feet  of  space.  The  Mechanical 
Building  adjoins  the  6-story 
Herald  Building,  being  linked  to 
it  at  the  second  and  third  floors. 
The  newspaper  is  using  the  first 
three  floors  of  the  Herald 
Building,  all  the  3-story  Mechan¬ 
ical  Building,  and  the  basements, 
a  total  of  137,000  square  feet  of 
space  in  all,  in  downtown  Cal- 
Rary. 

The  second  and  third  floors  of 
the  Herald  Building  have  been 
remodelled,  and  it  is  planned 
soon  to  remodel  the  main  floor. 

Premier  Manning  said  the 
Herald’s  new  facilities  were 


proof  the  newspaper  had  kept 
pace  with  the  great  changes  in 
the  world  since  it  was  first 
published. 

Construction  of  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Building  was  started  May  8, 
1963,  with  McMillan,  Long  and 
Associates  of  Calgary,  the  archi¬ 
tects,  and  with  Pereira  and  As¬ 
sociates  of  Chicago  as  consult¬ 
ants  to  design  what  they  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “blue  collar  building 
in  a  white  collar  district.” 

More  than  500  tons  of  Ver¬ 
mont  marble,  with  vertical  strips 
of  Italian  marble  went  into  the 
exterior  finish. 

Many  new  concepts  in  struc¬ 


tural  steel  design  were  used. 
Pressures  up  to  500  pounds  per 
square  foot  were  allowed  for  on 
girders  spanning  the  Mechanical 
Building. 

Concrete  slabs  used  in  the 
building  were  reinforced  with 
welded  wire  mesh. 

Looking  to  expansion,  a  bed 
has  been  laid  beside  the  12-unit 
press  for  another  line  of  14 
press  units.  The  Press  Pavilion 
will  accommodate  up  to  800  tons 
of  newsprint. 

The  presses  are  virtually 
noiseless,  and  their  hum  will  be 
unheard  outside  the  building. 

The  Calgary  Herald,  with 
three  editions  daily  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  85,000, 
has  a  staff  of  about  400 
employes. 

• 

Journal  of  Commerce 
Back  on  Wall  Street 

The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  has  moved  from  its 
building  at  80  Varick  Street  to 
offices  at  99  Wall  Street. 

Eric  Ridder,  publisher,  noted 
the  new  location  is  “a  stone’s 
throw  from  where  we  were 
born.” 

The  newspaper’s  first  printing 
office  was  at  20  Wall  Street,  with 
editorial  offices  at  55  Wall. 
During  a  fire  in  1855,  these 
buildings  survived,  Mr.  Ridder 
wrote,  “thanks  to  six  hogsheads 
of  vinegar  which  we  used  to 
quench  the  encroaching  flames.” 

Printing  operations  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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MPA 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

waj^ed  against  the  menacing 
plagfue  of  dictators  who  in¬ 
fringed  or  suppressed  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“It  is  true  that  some  threats 
still  continue  on  the  continent, 
but  we  believe  that  these  are 
diminishing,  and,  if  we  continue 
lighting  and,  above  all,  remain 
alert  in  preventing  attacks  upon 
the  free  press  before  the  danger 
arises  again,  such  threats  will 
be  overcome  and  eliminated. 
Preventing  the  danger  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  overcoming  it. 

“The  time  has  now  come  to 
compare  today’s  situation  with 
that  of  yesterday.  Our  success 
in  the  fight  against  dictatorship 
and  its  grievous  consequences, 
makes  it  clear  that  we  can  pool 
our  time  and  efforts  with  the 
same  dedication  in  relation  to 
other  fields  of  journalistic  activ¬ 
ity. 

The  True  Mit«Mun 

“An  organization  of  news¬ 
papermen,  cannot  escape  its  in¬ 
herent  problems.  We  members  of 
lAPA  face  them  permanently. 
Now  that  lAPA’s  time  and  con¬ 
centration  is  no  longer  focused 
only  upon  problem  number  one 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning — the  problem  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  freedom  of  the  press — 
the  organization  should  take  on 
a  detailed  and  profound  study  of 
professional  problems.  Now  that 
our  western  principles  have  been 
safeguarded,  we  men  of  the  free 
press  should  aim  at  doing  more 
within  the  framework  of  our 
daily  tasks. 

“Objectively  seen,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  true  mission 
of  lAPA  is  to  uphold  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  inspire  us  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Separated, 
there  is  very  little  we  can 
achieve;  united,  we  can  play  a 
constructive  role  with  a  bright 
future.’’ 


JR. 

AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


Dr.  Mott, 
Author  and 
Historian 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  78, 
dean  emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  leading  historian  of 
American  journalism,  died  Oct. 
23  in  a  hospital,  where  he  had 
been  since  the  death  of  his  wife 
on  Sept.  13. 

Dr.  Mott  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  history  in  1939  with 
his  monumental,  three-volume 
“Historj'  of  American  Maga¬ 
zines.”  A  fourth  volume  was 
published  later  and  he  was 
working  on  the  fifth  when  he 
entered  the  hospital.  The  fourth 
volume  won  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Bancroft  Prize  in  1958. 
He  also  was  the  author  of  the 
definitive  textbook,  “American 
Journalism,  1690-1950.” 

After  his  retirement  as  dean 
of  the  journalism  school  in  1951, 
he  continued  to  give  his  “His¬ 
tory  and  Principles  of  Journal¬ 
ism”  course  for  several  years. 
One  of  his  popular  courses  was 
“The  Literature  of  Journalism.” 

“The  whole  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  is  a  history  of 
the  leadership  of  great  editors 
and  publishers,”  he  once  said. 
“And  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert, 
as  some  do,  that  the  day  of  the 
great  jiaper,  the  great  editor, 
the  great  newspaper  writer  and 
the  great  publisher  is  past.” 

His  father  was  editor  of  the 
weekly  What  Cheer  (Iowa)  Pw- 
triot  and  he  folded  papers  after 
school  on  press  day  and  when 
he  was  11  he  learned  to  set 
type  by  hand  on  his  father’s 
Tipton  (Iowa)  Advertiser. 

He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and 
worked  with  his  father  as  co¬ 
editor  of  the  Margeno  (Iowa) 
Republican  and  in  1914  he  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Iowa)  Globe. 
He  went  to  Columbia  University 
three  years  later  to  obtain  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  and  in 
1928  he  i-eceived  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Dr.  Mott  was  a  professor  and 
then  director  of  journalism  at 
Iowa  University  and  in  1942 
was  appointed  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  the  nation’s 
oldest.  He  conducted  the  jour¬ 
nalism  section  of  the  American 
University  established  at  Biar¬ 
ritz,  France  by  the  Army  in 
1945-46. 

His  “Time  Enough:  Essays  in 
Autobiography”  was  published 
in  1962. 


5  College  Newspapers 
Receive  ANPA  Plaques 
Chicago 

Five  collegiate  newspapers 
were  honored  as  outstanding 
college  publications  here  Oct.  23. 
The  awards  are  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Colleg¬ 
iate  Press. 

The  five  newspapers  receiving 
ANPA  “Pacemaker”  plaques 
were: 

Gold  &  Black,  Wake  Forest 
College,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina. 

State  News,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Bradley  Scout,  Bradley  Uni¬ 
versity,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Minnesota  Daily,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Campus  Chat,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Denton,  Texas. 

The  State  News  was  a  winner 
for  the  third  successive  year. 
The  Minnesota  Daily  won  a  pre¬ 
vious  award  in  1961. 

The  aw'ards  were  presented  by 
Howard  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News, 
who  told  the  student  journalists 
that  opportunities  for  worth¬ 
while  careers  in  newspapers 
were  increasing  steadily  as  the 
newspaper  business  itself  ex¬ 
pands. 

• 

Pike  Buys  Rocklauil 
County  Independent 

SiiFFFaiN,  N.  Y. 

Under  new'  ow’nership  this 
week,  the  Rockland  Independ¬ 
ent,  published  Thursdays,  was 
changed  to  tabloid  format. 

William  M.  Pike,  Vermont 
native,  Yale  graduate,  and  one¬ 
time  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  International  Edition  in 
Paris,  heads  West  Shore  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.  which  purchased  the 
Rockland  County  paper  from 
Ben  Gold.  The  transaction  was 
arranged  by  George  Romano, 
New  York  media  broker. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Pike,  who 
has  been  retail  sales  manager 
for  Life  magazine,  is  Thomas 
A.  Redmond,  who  was  formerly 
w'ith  the  Bergen  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord,  the  New  York  Times,  Time 
Inc.  and  McCall’s  magazine. 

• 

W-G  Adds  to  Staff 

San  Francisco 

William  P.  Wineska  and  Ter¬ 
rence  E.  Crooks  have  joined  the 
Ward-Grifflth  Company  sales 
staff  here.  Mr.  Wineska  recently 
was  advertising  director,  New¬ 
port  Beach  (Calif.)  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot.  Mr.  Crooks 
has  been  in  the  financial  consult¬ 
ant  field. 
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LesKe  Goultl 
Wins  ‘Inside’ 
Stock  Pricing 

Decision  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Securities  Dealers 
to  provide  investors  with  actaal 
quotations  from  Over-the-Cou  lit¬ 
er  stocks  was  a  victory  for  the 
Netv  York  Journal- American' a 
financial  editor,  Leslie  Gould. 

The  NASD  move  will  virtu¬ 
ally  end  the  two-price  market 
—  public  quotations  to  new.sjia- 
pers,  as  compared  to  the  prices 
at  which  trades  are  actually 
made  —  as  soon  as  the  mechan¬ 
ics  for  providing  .such  data  can 
be  worked  out.  This  may  take 
two  months. 

The  action  was  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  a  crusade  that  began  on 
Feb.  27,  1962,  when  Mr.  Gould 
stated  in  his  column: 

“The  whole  system  of  provid¬ 
ing  quotations,  particularly  to 
newspapers,  needs  revising.” 

In  April  of  this  year,  the 
Journal  -  American,  under  Mr. 
Gould’s  leadership,  began  to 
publish  the  bid  and  asked  prices 
within  which  trades  actually 
were  made.  It  was,  and  still  is, 
the  only  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  do  so. 

The  campaign  was  a  hard- 
fought  one,  which  had  to  over¬ 
come  long  -  standing  precedent 
and  strong  opposition  from  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  securities  business. 

The  Journal-  American’s 
change  was  supported,  however, 
by  the  staff  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  Gould  praises  Robert  W. 
Haack,  president  of  the  NASD, 
for  winning  approval  of  the  new 
pricing  system  over  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  his  mem¬ 
bership. 

Up  to  now  the  NASD  has  re¬ 
fused  to  divulge  the  “inside” 
quotations  to  newspapers  and 
other  publications. 


Ohio  Women  Offer 
Fund  for  Exchange 

Dayton,  0. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting  here  in  62nd 
annual  convention,  Oct.  23-25, 
voted  $300  for  an  international 
exchange  program  for  Ohio 
newswomen  and  those  from  an 
English-language  newspaper 
from  overseas. 

Pat  Royse,  Cleveland  Press, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee 
exploring  the  possibility  of 
establishing  such  a  program.  The 
funds  would  help  to  pay  travel 
expenses  for  a  newspaperwoman 
as  she  visited  Ohio  newspapers. 
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V  ariable  Factors  Fix 
Price  for  Newspaper 


Ity  Vincent  J.  Munno 

(A  digest  of  a  talk  delivered  rectly  acquainted,  the  demand 
by  Mr.  Manno,  a  newspaper  was  so  great  that  the  purchaser 
broker  and  consultant,  before  approved  the  purchase  price 
the  annual  convention  of  the  In-  after  several  conversations  on 
stitiite  of  Newspaper  Control-  the  telephone  during  which  he 
lers  and  Finance  OflScers  at  was  apprised  of  the  pertinent 
Cleveland,  Oct.  26.)  features  of  the  financial  opera- 

The  ownership  of  a  newspaper  tion.  He  was  prepared  to  approve 
rarely,  if  ever,  sells  for  the  the  price  in  the  first  conversation 
attractiveness  of  the  price  only,  but  had  to  check  with  his  Board 
There  are  generally  circum-  of  Directors  which  delayed  his 
stances  inherent  with  the  owner-  approval  only  until  the  fellow¬ 
ship  which  make  the  sale  of  a  ing  day.  The  price,  by  the  way, 
newspaper  property  less  unde-  was  close  to  $5,000,000. 
sirable  than  status  (juo.  There  is  a  starting  point  in 

In  other  words,  the  decision  determining  purchase  price 
to  sell  the  newspaper  is  made  as  which  begins  with  the  basic  ele- 
a  prudent  one  and  as  “the  lesser  ments  of  the  newspaper  prop- 
of  several  evils.”  Having  decided  erty.  These  elements  are,  and 
to  .sell  his  newspaper  property,  not  necessarily  in  order  of 
an  owner  has  quite  often  five  importance: 
major  desires  which  he  wants  to  A.  Earnings 

realize.  R.  Gross  revenue 

...  f  T-  ••  •  C.  Physical  assets 

(^.....nuanco  of  Trad.i.ons  ^  Circulation 

First,  he  wants  the  sale  of  his  E.  Market 

newspaper  property  negotiated  F.  Competitive  situation 

in  an  atmosphere  of  strict  dis-  G.  Executive  personnel 
cretion  and  confidence.  The  price  earnings  ratio  var- 

He,  of  course,  wants  the  top  ies  from  12  times  earnings  to 

dollar  which  the  market  will  20  times  earnings  in  general, 

bear.  Obviously  this  is  a  wide  spread 

Third,  he  wants  a  successor-  but  then  there  is  no  specific 

owner  whose  caliber  will  be  ac-  formula  for  the  evaluation  of  a 
ceptable  to  himself  and  to  the  newspaper  property.  The  value 
community  in  which  the  news-  of  a  newspaper  property  and  its 
paper  is  located.  purchase  price  are  too  complex 

He  wants  protection  for  his  to  reduce  to  a  serviceable  and 
employes  and  executives  and  convenient  yardstick, 
lastly,  he  wants  reasonable  as-  „  .  „ 

surance  that  the  successor-  Price  lo  e\enues 

owner  will  carry  forward  with  For  instance,  there  is  a  defin- 
the  newspaper  in  the  future  in  ite  relationship  between  gross 
the  same  tradition  of  the  news-  revenues  and  purchase  price.  The 
paper  in  the  past.  purchase  price  may  equal  the 

To  the  casual  observer  it  may  gross  revenues  or  be  twice  as 
appear  strange  that  the  evalua-  much  as  the  gross  revenues, 
tion  of  a  newspaper  may  vary  Physical  assets  and  circulation 
in  any  respect.  In  dealing  with  can  well  speak  for  themselves 
values  related  to  purchase  and  respectively.  When  it  comes  to 
sale,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  market  it  is  significant  that 
purchase  price  often  to  be  di-  the  financial  structure  of  a  news- 
vorced  from  value  to  some  de-  paper,  though  constant,  will  de¬ 
gree.  Apart  from  the  ordinary  rive  one  purchase  price  in  a  state 
factors  involved  in  determining  such  as  Montana  and  a  much 
value,  there  are  collateral  con-  higher  purchase  price  in  another 
siderations  which  deal  with  state,  such  as  Florida, 
several  major  influences  govern-  Another  variable  deals  spe- 
ing  purchase  price.  cifically  with  the  city  in  which 

^  ,  the  newspaper  is  located.  This 

wUpply  iiticl  Ff^niciTici  i  i  a-i,.... 

variable  comes  into  play  if  the 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  city  is  a  state  capital  or  is  a 
these  in  the  newspaper  industry  city  in  which  a  university  or 
is  the  economic  principle  of  large  college  is  located.  Both  a 
supply  and  demand,  with  the  capital  city  and  a  university 
supply  of  available  newspapers  community  have  a  built  in  resist- 
for  jiurchase  being  little  and  the  ance  to  economic  recession  in 
demand  to  purchase  being  great,  that  community  and  thus  con- 
In  this  connection  it  is  interest-  tribute  to  the  financial  stability 
ing  to  point  out  that  in  one  of  the  market.  It  is  my  opinion 
instance  with  which  I  am  di-  and  my  experience  supports  this 
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opinion,  that  the  newspapers 
with  all  factors  being  even  in 
this  type  of  city,  would  com¬ 
mand  a  purchase  price  increase 
of  10%  attributable  to  this 
variable. 

It  is  an  asset  to  a  newspaper 
for  its  operation  to  include  good 
capable  executive  personnel  since 
this  type  of  personnel  in  the 
new.spaper  industry,  as  you  un¬ 
doubtedly  know,  is  quite  scarce. 

Size  of  Market 

We  classify  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties,  as  a  rule,  as  being  in 
.small  or  medium  or  large  mar¬ 
kets.  The  larger  the  market,  the 
larger  would  be  the  price  earn¬ 
ings  ratio.  The  smaller  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  more  significant  would 
be  the  physical  assets  including 
equipment  and  real  estate. 

Another  factor  which  influ¬ 
ences  value  is  the  tax  structure 
of  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments.  With  personal  income 
taxes  such  as  they  have  been, 
the  average  publisher  is  in¬ 
hibited  from  declaring  large 
dividends  and  hence,  his  treas¬ 
ury  may  contain  a  sufficiently 
large  degree  of  funds  as  might 
be  considered  as  undistributed 
surplus.  The  urge  and  demand 
upon  him  to  expand  his  news¬ 
paper  holdings  is  strong  and 
with  the  scarcity  of  supply,  this 
publisher  is  apt  to  pay  a  price 
in  excess  of  value  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  having  his  cor¬ 
poration  classified  as  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  undistributed  surplus. 

A  minority  holding  in  a  news¬ 
paper  coriioration  requires  some 
reference.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
a  share  of  minority  stock  is 
worth  less  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  share  of  majority 
stock.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
discount  varies  from  15%  to 
30%  in  direct  ratio  to  the  size 
of  the  minority  holding. 

Here  again  value  may  depart 
decidedly  from  purchase  price. 
I  know  one  publisher  whose  49% 
in  a  small  newspaper  was  worth 
approximately  $500,000,  after 
discount.  The  owner  of  control 
knew  that  the  minority  holder 
needed  money  and  pushed 
through  a  purchase  of  the  49% 
for  $150,000.  The  moral  of  this 
story  is  that  if  you  are  the 
holder  of  a  minority  block  of 
stock,  don’t  be  the  chap  who 
needed  cash  quickly. 

• 

For  Electric  Homes 

Portsmouth,  0. 

The  Portsmouth  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  20-page  Gold  Medallion 
Homes  tabloid  Oct.  17.  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  Staats,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  .said  it  contained  21,098 
lines  of  advertising.  Most  of  the 
22  electrical  heating  advertisers 
represented  in  the  section  were 
not  contract  advertisers,  he  said. 


This  Week  Offers 
New  Ad  Discounts 

This  Week  Magazine  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  new  advertising 
rate  discount  plans  that  favor 
the  new  product  and  media  mix 
advertiser. 

The  program,  which  goes  into 
effect  in  January,  is  divided  into 
two  categories:  the  Quarterly 
Incentive  Plan;  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Network  Plan. 

The  incentive  plan  provides 
increasing  discounts  on  each 
page  bought  within  a  quarter. 
The  discount  starts  at  8%  for 
six  pages  and  goes  to  50%  for 
the  advertiser  scheduling  over 
25  pages  in  two  successive  quar¬ 
ters.  Thereafter,  each  page  will 
earn  a  50%  discount.  Any  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  entitled  to  an  8% 
space  discount  for  placing  6 
pages  in  any  13-week  period. 

Quarterly  Review 

Mac  G.  Morris,  advertising 
director,  said,  “A  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  space  buying  patterns 
over  the  past  few  years  has 
shown  that  advertisers  like  to 
review  budgets  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  This  is  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  case  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Our  new  quarterly  incen¬ 
tive  is  designed  to  encourage 
this  type  of  advertiser.” 

The  Network  Plan  offers  10% 
discounts  to  advertisers  who 
place  at  least  equal  linage  on 
the  same  product  or  same  ad 
copy  in  all  This  Week  member 
newspapers.  The  10%  discount 
also  applies  to  national  or  re¬ 
gional  advertisers  who  place 
equal  linage  or  same  ad  copy 
in  all  This  Week  member  news¬ 
papers  within  the  same  region. 
Only  advertising  placed  in  This 
Week’s  member  newspapers  at 
the  national  rate  qualifies. 

Mr.  Morris  said  the  “network 
plan”  is  pinpointed  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  who  uses  both 
newspaper  ROP  space  and  con¬ 
sumer  magazines. 

• 

Connecticut  Moves 
To  Ban  8  Tabloids 

Four  newspaper  -  magazine 
dealers  discontinued  deliveries 
of  eight  sensational  tabloids  this 
week  after  they  were  ordered 
to  appear  in  court  Nov.  4  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  a  test  of  a 
new  Connecticut  law  which  bans 
“obscene”  publications. 

The  weeklies  named  in  the 
writ,  which  involves  a  felony 
charge,  are:  National  Tattler, 
National  Informer,  Inside 
News,  National  Mirror,  Na¬ 
tional  Insider,  National  Exam¬ 
iner,  National  Star-Chronicle, 
and  Confidential  Flash. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AN^OL^^.EME^TS 


ISetespaper  Brokers 

MR.  PITBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaiier 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEGOTIATORS 
for  the  transfer  of  newspaper 
properties  —  sale  or  purchase 
DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden,  Alabama 
Phone  546-3367  ;  nitthta  546-6851 


CLASSIFIED 

!  Advertising  Rates  j 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE  I 

InserHea  | 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
erde)  4  tlaia  •  80c  per  line  each 
iMartien;  3  tiatf  •  90c:  2  •  Sl-OO; 

1  tiac  ILIO  par  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50c  = 
far  bCK  aeryice  and  count  at  I  addi-  | 
tienal  line  in  your  copy.  S  Unaa  ainiaua.  i 
Air-aail  tanrice  on  blind  adt  SLOO  extra.  =  { 
Da  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinpt,  etc. 
in  reaponte  to  Help  Wanted  adi  nntii 
dirett  reeuaat  It  aade  fer  thea.  ESP 
cannot  be  retpentible  fer  thalr  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS:  | 
4  tfanaa  •  $1^  per  line  each  intertian; 

9  tiaet  •  2  •  n-45;  1  Uae 

IL55  per  line,  if  keyed,  add  SOc  far  ban 
tarrice  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  ainiaua.  Air-aaii 
tanrka  an  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Puable  with  erder) 

52-Tiat  Contmet  Rate 
8Sc  per  lint 

hICASUREhfENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  ciattiltd  adrertitini  b  set  in  Gpaiiit  :  | 
type.  Adrertiteaente  set  caapletcly  In  i 
6  paint  up  to  a  aaxiaua  of  20  lints,  ; 
witbout  white  space,  display  heads,  etc.,  , 
will  be  billed  at  the  tpacilcd  rate  (tee  [  ! 
rata  chart  of  earioui  nuahtrt  of  Inter- 
Uant)  on  a  line  count  hatb.  For  exaaplt,  - 
an  adeartbeaent  af  ten  lines  will  he  ^ 
billed  at  10  tiaee  the  classHIcd  line  j 
rate,  etc.  j  ' 

Adtertbeaentf  utinp  extra  white  space  i 
and/or  display  heads,  text  or  sipnature  ‘ 
in  Vopue  Upht  8,  10,  12,  ar  14-point  j 
awxiaua,  will  he  charted  by  apate  rule  ■ 
aeasureaent — (14  lines  per  inch)  at  ^ 
the  prcnilinp  rate  for  the  nuabtr  of  • 
insertions. 

DISPLAT  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  | 

ralot.  boldface,  cuts,  er  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classHlod  ad  to  “clatsiled 
dbplay.”  The  rate  for  Clatsiled  Dbplay 
b  $2.50  per  spate  lino— $35  per  coluan  | 
inch  ainiaua  space.  j 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tnosdoy,  5:00  P.M. 

Cauat  In  anrapt  words  to  the  lint.  No 
abbroeiations.  Bex  holders'  idenUties  held 
in  strbt  conidtnet.  Replies  aailcd  daily. 
Editor  A  Pubibher  rasoms  Ut  ripbt  to 
odit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  Third  Avo..  N.  T..  N.  T.,  10022  j 

Phono  PLoto  2-70S0  | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W,  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellin:;. 

LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CXINFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


The  DIAL  A:rency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive.  Dunedin.  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Suburban  operation. 
1963  p-ross  $376,000.  Priced  at  $250,- 
000.  ’Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive.  Priced  at 
$52,000  including  building. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCTA’TES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate 
plant,  near  larger  city,  prosperous 
growing  area.  Only  $10,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


EDITOR-PARTNER  wanted  profitable 
weekly  Zone  2.  Investment  $15,000  to 
$26,000.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE. 
P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


IDAHO.  NEBRASKA  AND  N.  MEXICO 
papers  in  county  seats  doing  excellent 
business — $44,000  to  $65,000  gross.  Lyle 
Mariner  Asso.,  1441  Welton  St.,  Den¬ 
ver. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY— 40,000  Southern 
city.  Gross  $50,000  year.  Combination 
plant.  No  race  trouble.  Owner  will  fi¬ 
nance.  $15,000  cash  required.  Box  663, 
Kditor  &  PSiblisher. 


ONE  OP  THE  NATION’S  TOP  WEEKLIES 
Good  reason  for  sale  of  this  prize¬ 
winning,  high-profit  paper,  judged  one 
of  best  in  nation.  Consistently  above 
$100,000  gross,  nets  owners  above  $40,- 
000  annual  cash  flow ;  located  in  one  of 
nation’s  highest  farm  income  areas, 
bank  deposits  more  than  300%  national 
average;  superb  plant;  high  sub  and  ad 
rates;  circulation  200%  of  urban  popu¬ 
lation  ;  exclusive  in  wide  area;  man¬ 
agement  personnel  available.  Price<l  at 
$110,000  ^1  cash  or  $115,000  with  29% 
cash  down — balance  long  term  at  6% 
interest.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas, 


ONE  OF  OLDEST  WEEKLIES  in 
southeastern  Missouri,  same  ownership 
50  years.  Gross  $65,000.  Also  top  prop¬ 
erties  in  Nebraska  and  Idaho.  Lyle 
Mariner  Asso.,  1441  Welton,  Denver. 


SEVERAL  ARIZONA  PAPERS 
Daily,  3  weeklies,  2  buildings,  gross 
$175M;  price  $225M;  29%  dn.  Weekly 
w/building;  gross  $45M  ;  price  $76,500 
only  $7,500  dn.  Weekly  gr  $32M ;  pr 
$32M;  $9M  dn.  Weekly  gr  $13M:  pr 
$18M  ;  25%  dn. 

WESTERN  PRINTING  PLAN’TS 
Offset;  gr  $40M;  pr  $25M  ;  $7M  dn. 
Comlio;  gr  $80M;  pr  $43M  $i2M  dn. 
Combo:  gr  $300M ;  pr  $160M;  $46M  dn. 
Large;  gr  $700M:  pr  $530M;  29%  dn. 
Litho  gr  $150M;  pr  $60M ;  25%  dn. 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431, 
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ANNOU>CEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  nationally 
distributed,  roast  to  coast.  Financial 
condition  good.  No  equipment.  Can 
move  distribution  point.  ^11  outright 
or  consider  investing  working  partner. 
$16,000  will  handle.  P.  O.  Box  7170, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44128. 


WES’TEKN  SUBURB-4N  NEWSPAPERS 
Dominant  property  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  $500,000.  Profitable — 
sound.  $160,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables,  plus  very  permissive  terms.  Plant 
is  modem,  well-equipped. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Publications  For  Sale 

GROWING  REGIONAL  MONTHLY, 
located  in  southeastern  portion  of  Zone 
8,  with  approximately  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  mem¬ 
bership)  for  sale  by  owner  for  $38,500 
— $10,000  down  and  balance  at  6%. 
Ideal  for  semi-retirement  living  in 
Southwest,  providing  income  of  from 
$7,500  to  $15,000  to  working  operator 
Iier  year.  Owner,  involved  in  extensive 
writing  project,  would  also  consider 
working  partner.  Box  595.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Newspapers  ff'anted 

WEEKLY  —  DAILY  —  MIDWEST 
Up  to  $100,000  down.  Top  references. 
Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Buiiness  Opportunity 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  growing 
newspaper  publishing  corporation.  $10,- 
000  investment  required.  Box  618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

BiHtks  Bought  &  Sold 

HARD-TO-FIND  BOOKS  LOCATED 
thru  world-wide  contacts 
Book  Landero,  6631  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90028 


NEWSPAPER  SERVm:S 

Consultant  &  Analyst 


NEWSPAPER  ANALYST 
Do  you  have  union  and  meet,  ^nicsl 
problems?  Experienced  man  will  sun 
vey  your  plant — make  recommend  ’  logs 
— give  advice.  Dependable,  acci-i-ats, 
reasonable.  No  long,  drawn-out  i  ’fair. 
References.  Box  631,  Editor  &  Pa|^ 
lisher. 


Fillers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pics  !, 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing  [i 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco, 

Press  Engineers 

BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  SoM 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRE.8SES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggen 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
700  So.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINCr— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — W'orld  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-636$ 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


UM  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apecific  Identification 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


TH>;  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  Li.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Tunlos — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Wri'o  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
OOMl’ANY,  111-113  W.  Market  .St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

Rerf orator  Tape 

P,'®*  I  PEKi’ORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
■?‘®f  I  8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
'“<>•  I  I'lTRMAN  O.  RUFF  .SALES 

*  P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

IiOWFjST  price  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $..31  per  roll 
for  h"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIBCHILD  SCAN- A -GRAVER  CADET. 
Works  like  new — looks  like  new;  used 
little.  $2,500.  Island  Dispatch,  Grand 
Island,  New  York. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAI^SSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


TUBULAR  DECK 

ONE  SET  OF  LONG  FRAMES  WITH 
1  SET  OF  PAPER  ROLL  BRACKETS. 
ONE  4-PAGE  TUBULAR  2/1  PRINT¬ 
ING  SECTION  MADE  IN  1948. 
Available  Immediately! 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  6-4774 

4-DECK  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  re¬ 
versible  top  deck,  16-32  pages.  24,000 
P.P.H.,  45  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
spare  i>arts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  etc. 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  Full 
stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi,  3  M 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto 
plate.  Router  and  Chipping  Block 
Available  immediately.  E^y  removal. 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point 
Pleasant.  N.J.  201  899-1000. 


Twin  75  HP  Electronic  AC  Drives 
Curved  Routers  all  lengths. 

Tubular  Routers. 

Pony  Autoplate  2Z-^"  length. 

What  are  your  neetls  7 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

GOSS  COMET,  serisd  #202,  in  good 
condition;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roll.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call :  Leo  J. 
Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


8-PAGE.  GOSS  COMET,  #129, 
complete  with  7V4  H.P.  drive  and 
chases.  Available  now! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

‘‘Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


8-Page  Top  Deck  for  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  2/1  complete  with  frames  and 
paper  roll  brackets.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


4-ITNIT  SCO‘rT,  21  %*  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
Tbe  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS - 
4  HALF  OOIAJR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELBCTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK- 
AGBI— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL -WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
roUNTAlNS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
|)er  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 

BEN  SHULMAN”aSSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


6-UNIT  R.  HOE 

22^/4"  Double  Sextuple  Press 

steel  cylinder  —  roller  bearing  —  pat¬ 
ented  ink  pumps  with  ink  rails  —  2 
double  folders  —  1  color  hump  —  2 
reverses  —  4  portable  ink  fountains  — 
balloon  formers  —  2  Cutler  Hammer 
conveyors  —  A/C  —  125  Drive. 
Reconditioned  and  Installed 

5-UNIT  GOSS  UNITUBE.  75  H.P. 
Drive,  color  deck,  64  POKe  folder  built 
in,  complete  with  vacuum  caster  and 
all  stereotype  equipment.  Will  sell  all 
or  any  part. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  438-3744  OX.  6-5458  N.Y. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRI  MM  ERS-GLUERS 

64  -  64  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  ‘TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  SL.  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport  Pub¬ 
lishing  Cterp.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 


(Panted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSBK 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23 cut-off,  not  too  old.  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La. 

Linotypes — Intertypes  — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

Mat  Roller,  Duplex  Tubular 
Chases,  Sta-Hi  Former 
Times-Review,  Cleburne,  Tex. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WILL  BUY  up  to  12  used  Newspaper 
stereotype  chases  with  side  lockup 
screw.  Net  openinir  for  page  must  be 
124  ems  by  89.9  ems.  If  larger,  we  can 
provide  fillers.  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Phone  Homer,  775-3445. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

.4dministrative 


IMMiailATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  auditor-accountant. 
Zone  4.  Important  position  with  un¬ 
limited  future.  City  of  50,000.  Circula¬ 
tion  25,000  -f-  daily  and  Sunday  ...  a 
city  and  newspaper  with  a  liooming 
future.  Write  complete  details  in  strict 
confidence,  and  when  available  for 
personal  interview,  to  Box  688,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


^lllllllllimilllllllHliiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^^^  . . . . . . . iiiiiiiiig 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


Address 


lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pneu¬ 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate.  2166 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Ben 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

WIRETYING  MACHINE 
Contact:  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Purchasing  Department 


Claitification 


□  As$ign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  rapliat  dolly. 


To  Run; . Times 


Mail  to: 

Eorroi  a  PUBLISHR  •  m  TkM  Avmmm  •  N«w  Ywfc.  New  Yark.  imh 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

MANAOER  AND  PUBLISHER  for 
daily  with  4,000  circulation  in  mid- 
weatem  community  .  .  .  with  exi)eri- 
ence  in  advertising,  editorial  and  man-  ; 
agement.  Box  664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  | 

CONSULTANT  needed  by  small  Ohio 
daily  on  motor  route,  carrier  delivery  ' 
promotion  program.  Could  be  han¬ 
dled  evenings  or  weekends.  Box  646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  Sales  Man-  , 
ager.  A  metropolitan  newspaiwr  in  the  | 
North-Eastern  section  is  looking  for  a 
Sales  Manager  whose  only  objective  is  j 
to  increase  SALES.  Must  be  promotion-  ; 
minded  and  be  able  to  direct  an  ag-  ' 
giessive  field  force.  Newspaper  expe-  ‘ 
rience  need  not  be  of  major  impor-  • 
tance;  other  allied  successes  and  expe¬ 
rience  would  be  given  serious  consid-  I 
eration.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  ' 
636,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


PROMOTION-MINDED 
Circulation  District  Supervisor 
tor  challengring  iiosition  on  morning 
daily  in  highly-competitive  Eastern 
area.  Excellent  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Full  details  first  letter,  please. 
Box  659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-.Salesman, 
5-day  daily  town  IT.OCK).  No  desk-sitter 
wanted — must  be  live  wire.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission  on  increase. 
terprise,  Bastrop,  La. 


COUNTY  C.M.  for  a  M&S  newspaper 
in  Zone  2.  Must  have  good  Home  De¬ 
livery  background  and  experience.  Top 
pay  with  unlimited  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  complete  resume. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  668,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL-SENTINEL  ' 
State  Branch  Managers  needed  in  sev-  j 
eral  Wisconsin  cities.  Seek  young  men.  ' 
well-trained  in  circulation  work,  inter-  ' 
ested  in  sales  work.  You  will  be  em-  ; 
ployed  by  The  Journal  Company  (with 
all  of  its  benefits)  and  be  responsible  , 
for  sales  and  distribution  in  a  city  i 
area.  To  apply,  write:  E<1.  Trappe,  The 
Journal  Co..  333  W.  State  St..  Mil- 
waukee,  Wisconsin  ,53202.  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  your  education  and  work  expe¬ 
rience. 

Classified  Advertising 

SA1«ESMAN  with  8  to  6  years'  eocpe-  ' 
fitos.  Salary  $6,600  minimum  g^us 
oommiMiop,  bonus  nnd  expensos  •  .  .  j 
a  real  opportunity  for  advancement  ' 
with  a  large  metropolitan  pai>er  in 
Area  6.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Send 
oompleto  resume,  salary  expected,  ref- 
arenoes.  Box  692,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SALESWOMAN— Age  30  to  46 
with  6  to  15  years’  experience,  who 
may  (or  may  not)  have  done  super¬ 
visory  work.  We  want  to  train  some¬ 
one  to  be  a  supervisor.  A  real  oppor- 
tnnity  for  a  career  woman  with  a 
paper  ovsr  260,000  in  Area  6.  Box  686.  i 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  good 
ABC  weekly  in  South  Jersey  resort 
area.  Salary  and  auto  expense.  Send 
exiierience,  salary,  etc.,  to  Box  610, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  j 
for  sales  position  on  staff  of  modem 
24,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in  I 
Northwest  Florida.  Elstablished  sc-  j 
counts — new  businesses  opening  rapid-  ' 
ly.  Must  be  experienced,  quick  on  lay¬ 
out  and  detail.  Prefer  married  man. 
sober.  Permanent  position  and  good 
I>ay  for  producer.  Benefits  include 
bonus,  hospitalization  and  retirement  I 
plan.  Ebccellent  opportunity  for  man 
willing  to  produce  a  good  days  work.  < 
Send  resume,  photo  and  reference  along  | 
with  salary  requirements  to  Elox  606, 
EMitor  &  Publi^er.  I 
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Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  60,000 
daily  that  offers  salary  at  l^t  equal 
to  similar  areas  and  more,  if  experi¬ 
ence  warrants  .  .  .  plus  vacation,  in¬ 
surance,  retirement  and  profit-sharing 
benefits  second  to  none  in  U.S.  Young 
man  (or  woman)  who  likes  to  sell  and 
knows  the  mechanics  has  room  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  this  newspaper  group  mem- 
l>er.  Prefer  person  near  northern  part 
of  Zone  2.  but  write  regardless.  Send 
resume  to  Box  605.  EWitor  A  Publisher 

CHALLENGIN(5 

OPPORTUNITY 

Awaits  working  ad  director  for  2&-M 
p.m.  daily,  Sunday — undersold  market 
in  industrial  city.  Chart  Area  4.  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  financial  ties  with  other 
properties.  Replies  confidential.  Must 
furnish  references  on  request.  Box  630, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


REH'AIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMEIN 
for  new  positions  on  expanding  domi¬ 
nant  Michigan  weekly  chain.  Elxcellent 
opportunity.  Box  628,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  DAILY.  50.- 
000  circulation  class,  needs  sharp  ex¬ 
perienced  display  man  good  at  layout, 
copy,  service.  Booming  beautiful  area: 
great  opix>rtunity  with  fast-moving 
group.  Must  have  car.  Good  salary  for 
the  right  man.  Send  ccnnplete  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  633,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  display 
salesman-promotion  man,  soonest.  Must 
have  experience  in  sales  and  makeup 
for  offset  paper  and  know-how  to  fol¬ 
low  through  on  promotions.  Send  full 
information,  photo,  first  letter.  Cape 
(3oral  (^a.)  Breeze,  c/o  T,  K.  Cassel, 
Publisher,  Box  857.  Leesburg,  Florida. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Experienced  newevaper  advertising 
salesman  for  department  store  classi¬ 
fication.  Retailing  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground  required  along  with  thorough 
understanding  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  operations.  You  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  one  of  the  country’s  most 
progressive  and  best  managed  news¬ 
papers  located  in  Zone  1.  Good  salary 
plus  contract  commissions  and  business 
expenses.  Opportunities  for  growth  and 
promotion.  Liberal  company  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  625,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MAN  and  general  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher.  Established  Web 
Offset  weekly.  Aggressive  24-page  4000 
run.  award-winning  newspaper  in  com¬ 
petitive  field.  College  town.  16,000  |)Oi>u- 
lation.  Ken  Walker,  Enterprise,  Natchi¬ 
toches,  Louisiana. 


Editorial 


WANTED: 

WOMAN  FOR 
PARADISE 

Tired  of  chill  winters  and  hot 
summers?  Of  the  same  old 
places  and  faces?  Why  not  come 
to  Hawaii  where  it’s  springtime 
year-’round  and  human  relations 
are  the  world’s  best?  The  na¬ 
tional  prize-winning  Women’s 
Department  of  THE  HONO¬ 
LULU  ADVERTISER  (daily 
and  Sunday  a.m.)  wants  able, 
exiierienced  reporter  who  can 
swing  from  hsird  news  to  fea¬ 
tures  to  layout.  Guild  salary 
comparable  to  Mainland.  Only 
the  top-flight  should  air-mail 
resume,  tear  sheets  to: 

Mrs.  Drue  Lytle 
Women's  Editor 
P.O.  Box  3110, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96802 


I  Editorial 

i  (X>PYRE<AOER.  with  wire  experience, 

I  camble  of  writing  appealing  headlines 
and  making  layouts.  Award-winning 
New  Jersey  daily  in  N.  Y.  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Liberal  fringes.  Box  624, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


I  E3>ITOR  WANTEID  nationally  distrib- 
'  uted  weekly  tabloid  newspaper.  No 
;  beginners  or  prima-donnas  considered. 
•  Must  have  imagination,  ability,  and 
!  willingness  to  work  without  pushing: 

I  also  contacts  for  everything.  Ehnployee 
I  or  investment  basis.  Complete  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  first  letter. 
P.  O.  Box  696,  Akron,  (Htio  44309. 


GER^ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Five  years’  newspaper  experience. 
Award-winning  New  Jersey  daily  in 
N.Y.  metroi)olitan  area.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $130.50.  Liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Box  622,  Eiditor  A  Ihiblisber. 


A  COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERMAN 
who  knows  about  farming,  likes  farm 
people  and  can  specialize  in  writing 
and  editing  a  newspaper  farm  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  excellent  position  awaiting 
him  with  a  live-wire  downstate  Illinois 
daily.  Fine  opixjrtunity,  salary,  extra 
benefits  and  top  working  conditions  for 
the  right  man,  who  can  take  over  an 
excellent  established  farm  department. 
Write  Box  636,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
giving  full  details  of  training,  expe¬ 
rience,  background. 


AN  EDITOR  FOR 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Assistant  Elditor  of  Women’s  Sec¬ 
tion  for  night  work.  Copy  editing 
stylist  with  current  experience  in 
layout  and  makeup.  Mail  resume 
with  tear  sheets  to; 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
ISIS  "L"  St..  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  2000S 

I  CITY  EDITOR  —  small  daily.  Good 
working  conditions.  Fine  community. 
Write  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers, 

I  Dixon,  Illinois. 

EXPANDING  PUBUSHING  HOUSE 
]  needs  Writcr/Elditor  for  weekly  pe- 
;  riodical  for  Catholic  Junior  High  stu¬ 
dents  attending  public  schools.  Oppor- 
I  tunities  include  eventual  editorship  and 
;  unusual  creative  challenge.  Salary  open. 
AND 

I  Associate  Eklitor  to  assist  in  research 
‘  and  development  of  adult  education 
material  including  paperback  series  and 
'  a  catechist  periodical.  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  challenge  for  person  with 
imagination.  Salary  oi>en.  Box  640, 
^  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  managing 
editor  experienced  in  offset  layout  pro¬ 
cedures.  Send  sample  editorials,  photo, 
full  information  first  letter.  Three- 
year-old  pajier :  3,000  circulation  and 
j  growing.  Cape  Coral  (Ela.)  Breeze. 

c/o  T.  K.  Cassel,  Publisher,  Box  867, 

1  Leesburg,  E7orida, 


1  GE94ERAL  REIPORTE3R  —  some  desk 
I  work.  Advancement  opiwrtunities.  EJx- 
I  cellent  daily  conununity.  Write  A.  V. 
I  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illi- 
I  nois. 

I  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  deskman- 
reporter  on  competitive  Illinois  sub¬ 
urban  daily.  Must  be  experienced  and 
know  camera.  Air-mail  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  pay  requirements  to  Box  661, 
I  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


;  #1  REPORTER  for  20.000  plus  6-day 
Ohio  daily  on  Lake  Elrie.  Man  needed 
to  cover  top  stories — spot  and  feature. 
Camera  experience  preferred  but  not 
necessary.  Ingenuity  and  writing  abil¬ 
ity  all  important.  Some  college  and 
some  experience  necessary.  Salary  $120 
I  per  week.  Send  letter  with  clips  and 
full  particulars  to  Box  660,  Eklitor  A 
<  Publisher. 


Editorial 

OHIO  DAILY,  6-day  p.m.  (13,00« 
circ.)  needs  reporter  in  20’s  for  combi¬ 
nation  sports,  desk,  and  straight  news 
in  excellent  college  community.  Writs 
background  and  salary  expectations  to; 
W.  E.  McKinney,  Times,  P.  O.  Box 
635,  Marietta,  Ohio, 


PLENTY  OF  HARD  WORK 
A  good,  live-wire  desk  man  will  find 
this  job  one  which  requires  his  full  at¬ 
tention.  It’s  on  a  m^ium-sized  daily, 
directed  by  those  who  want  an  excel¬ 
lent  product.  An  experienced  newsman 
with  5  to  15  years  behind  him  -who 
can  lay  out  a  smart  looking  imckage, 
turn  out  snappy  heads,  has  sound  news 
judgment  and  demands  sharp  copy  that 
is  readable — can  fill  the  bill.  Located 
in  an  interesting  and  unique  Texas 
community.  Reply  to  Box  645,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14,000  circulation.  Fine  living  area 
— good  salary  and  benefits:  you  oper¬ 
ate  your  own  page.  Write:  C.  V.  Row¬ 
land,  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 


STAFF  ADDITION.  Ebcjgerienced  news 
reporter-photographer.  San  FVanciseo 
Bay  Area  suburban  35,000  afternoon 
and  Sunday  daily.  (k>ntact  Delmar  Nel¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  116  W.  Winton  Ave.,  Hayward, 
Calif. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  ASSISTANT.  Saa 
Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  36,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily,  (k)ntact 
Delmar  Nelson,  Managing  Eklitor,  The 
Daily  Review,  116  W.  Winton  Ave., 
Hayward,  Calif, 


ABOVE-AVERAGE  REPORTER  with 
imagination,  ambition,  professional 
pride  and  capacity  for  growth,  to  ex- 
l>and  staff  of  top-flight  65,000  after¬ 
noon  near  major  midwest  metrogmlis. 
Metropolitan  i>ay — standards.  Box  690, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


BUREAU  MANAGER  with  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  ability.  Five-county  .area 
daily.  Challenge,  opportunity,  responsi¬ 
bility,  prestige,  profit-sharing.  North¬ 
west  Alabamian,  Box  450,  Haleyville, 
Ala. 


CITY  SUETOCATED?  20-M  Wyoming 
combination  needs  skilled  reporter  or 
reporter-wire  man.  Salary  to  fit  expe¬ 
rience.  Sophisticated  city  in  middle  of 
“last  frontier”  deer,  trout,  antelope 
and  sunshine.  Let’s  hear  from  you.  W. 
J.  Missett,  Publisher,  Star-'Tribune, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 


DESKMAN — Suburban  New  York  daily 
needs  rim  man — some  experience — look¬ 
ing  for  a  steady,  long-term  job.  Good 
hours,  fine  community.  Box  600,  EMitor 
A  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN 
EDITOR 


The  Trane  Company,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  air  condition¬ 
ing,  heating,  ventilating  and 
heat  transfer  equipment  hat 
an  opening  for  an  editor  of  a 
house  publication  distributed 
to  plant  and  office  personnel. 
Contact  with  all  company  di¬ 
visions  —  sales,  engineering, 
manufacturing  and  financial — 
in  preparation  of  editorial  ma¬ 
terial.  Staff  includes  art  and 
production  personnel.  Limited 
travel.  Fine  spot  for  aggres¬ 
sive  man  to  advance  within 
the  company.  At  least  one 
year’s  experience  required. 
Submit  samples  with  resume. 

G.  R.  Bump 
Staff  Employment 
THE  TRANE  COMPANY 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  October  M,  1964 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FASHION  EDITOR — Midwest  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  She  must  be  an  exciting 
woman — excited  about  fashion — with  a 
flair  for  writing  in  the  same  manner. 
Thi.s  woman  probably  is  working  now 
in  the  magazine  field,  or  is  second  in 
commiind  of  a  New  York  fashion  de¬ 
partment.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
to  tops  in  field — to  be  creative — to  be 

influential - and  to  help  women  7 

days  a  week.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HAKi)  -  IIITTINO  LAKE  EEIE  DAILY 
seeks  young  newsman  with  2-3  years’ 
solid  experience.  The  price  is  right  for 
a  man  with  imagination  and  ambition, 
who  knows  news  and  isn’t  afraid  to 
fit  for  that  "extra”  story.  1710  right 
man  has  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  a  hard-working  staff  not  hindered 
by  sacred  cows.  Box  686,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  I.IKE  TO  GET 
INTO  'THE  WEEKLY  FIELD— 
here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  I  Must 
have  character,  dependability.  Reason¬ 
able  living  costs,  good  schools,  located 
in  Northeast  Alabama.  State  every¬ 
thing  in  first  letter:  send  photo.  Inter¬ 
view  of  those  considered  will  follow. 
Background  experience  in  backshop, 
advertising,  news,  circulation,  etc.  help¬ 
ful,  but  all  are  not  necessary  for  the 
right  man  to  learn  and  grow.  Box  675, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER,  two  or  more  years’ 
experience.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
man  who  can  develop  top  beat  on  small 
but  aggressive  daily.  Write  to:  Dave 
Summers,  Troy  (Ohio)  News. 

REPORTER-EDITOR,  quick  and  accu¬ 
rate,  to  handle  heavy  news  flow  on 
leading  N.Y.C.  community  weekly. 
Some  e<liting,  e.xperience  a  must.  Cam¬ 
era  helpful.  .Send  resume  and  desired 
salary.  Box  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  ,5- 
day  midwest  daily  located  53  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Advancement 
opportunity.  Write:  William  Burfeindt, 
Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock.  Ill. 

SOLID  REPORTER-WRITER  wanted 
by  major  oil  publication,  preferably 
under  .'iO,  with  5  years’  experience— not 
necessarily  oil.  Write  Box  665.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Include  resume,  samples, 
and  salary  desired. 

SPOR’TS :  7-day  growing  Chart  Area  2 
newspaper  has  neeri  of  an  experienced 
sports  rewrite-Jleskman.  Box  689,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  5-day  midwest 
daily  located  63  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Advancement  opportunity. 
Write:  William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Woodstock,  Ill. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  by  15,000 
ciivulation  five  afternoon  and  Sunday 
daily.  Car.  camera  ability  necessary. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  giving 
full  details  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  662,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 


’THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  has 
an  immediate  opening  in  its  Middle- 
town  (Ohio)  bureau.  If  you  are  a  self¬ 
starter  who  works  best  without  im¬ 
mediate  supervision,  write:  Ralph  L. 
Holsinger,  Managing  Editor,  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  617  Vine  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

’TWO  OPENINGS:  (1)  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter:  (2)  assistant  sports 
editor:  medium-sized  PMS  daily  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Pleasant  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  with  good  pay  and  short  hours. 
Prefer  men  with  at  least  two  years’ 
experience.  Box  685,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCE  WRI’TERS  wanted  for 
feature  articles  on  woodworking  plants 
or  furniture  factories.  Easy-to-follow 
outline  furnished  and  leads  as  to  where 
stories  may  be  obtained.  Payment:  2t 
per  approved  word  and  $3.00  per  pub¬ 
lished  photograph.  Articles  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  Write:  National  Hardwood 
Magazine.  2065  Union  Avenue,  Mem¬ 
phis  4,  ’Tennessee. 

FREE  LANCE  REPORTERS.  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  sensa¬ 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex,  Nar¬ 
cotics,  Raids,  Riots,  Rape,  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip¬ 
pers,  etc)  Pictures  helpful.  National 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Ohio  44222. 

Mail  Room 


MAIL  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Metropolitan  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per,  morning,  evening  and  Sun-  1 
day,  offers  excellent  opportunity  j 
for  experienced  manager  in  i 
union  mailroom  (ITU). 

Should  have  experience  in  mod¬ 
ern  mailroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  Outline  background  and  I 
qualifications  in  letter. 

Box  666.  Editor  &  Publisher 


TEACHING  POST  SOUGHT  by  expe-  1 
rienced  daily  exiitor-reporter.  Degree,  j 
graduate  study.  Family,  22  years  old. 
Box  679,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Administrative 

17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE,  agency,  re¬ 
tail,  national.  Seek  managerial  oppor¬ 
tunity  Chart  Area  1,  2,  3.  4,  National 
a  specialty.  Ambitious  family  man.  Box 
668,  tlditor  &  Publisher. 
-  i 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Presently  managing  9-pnper  weekly 
group.  Have  shown  60%  business  in¬ 
crease  in  two  years.  Age  33,  family, 
college,  making  $10,000  now.  Desire 
weekly  chain  or  daily  with  clear  i>oli- 
cies  totween  owners  and  top  man¬ 
agement.  Box  684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
who  knows  newspaper  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  including  offset,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  offering  greater  opportunity  and 
challenge.  ’IHventy  years’  exierience. 
Family  man.  mid-40's.  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  | 

Circulation 

AOGBESSIYB  CmC'ULATION  MANAGER  j 
desires  challenging  position  with  poesi-  | 
bilities  of  advancement.  Proven  ability  I 
— workable  knowledge  of  all  phases  . 
of  circulation.  Resume  upon  request.  I 
Prefer  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  561,  ^itor  ! 
&  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER’S  position 
wanted  with  a  daily  only,  or  daily 
and  Sunday  paper  in  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area.  Fourteen  years’  experience 
in  circulation  with  suburban  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  new8i)aper8.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  call :  714-827-0276,  or  P.  O. 
Box  5315,  Buena  Park.  Calif. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER.  15  years’ 
experience  all  phases,  would  like  to 
Iwate  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  674,  Editor 
&  I'ublisher. 

SUPERVISOR,  presently  employed 
midwest  metro  newspapers,  desires  cir¬ 
culation  manager’s  iiosition.  Working 
knowledge  in  all  iihases  of  depart¬ 
ment:  15  years’  experience  with  ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Married,  age  37.  Box 
682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cp/^DTC  has  PR  job  for  versati 

'J '  's-'  •'  I  "J  newspaper  exi>erience  ( 

releases,  promotional  n: 

PCPf^PTPP  TV  programs  and  spots. 

R^io-TV  writing.  App] 

_  .  ,  enthusiastic,  hard-work 

Iirst  rate  reporter  entering  his  offers  excellent  benefits 

prime.  Must  be  well-grounded  in  tial.  Salary:  $7,600  to  $1 

both  college  and  pro  sports.  Our  tailed  resume  to  Box 

man  is  probably  in  his  late  20’s  or  Publisher. 

mid  30’s  with  6  to  a  dozen  years’  _ _ 

experience.  This  is  a  real  oppor-  NBWSWRITER.  with 

tunity  for  the  rijfht  man.  Mail  of  newspaper  experieni 

resume  and  clips  to:  relations  department  of 

ufacturinK  corporation. 

Personnel  Director  includes  writing  varie<l 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  “slgnml^tr- 

1515  "L"  St  N  W  resume  to  Box  680,  Editi 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005  TRADE  .SCHOOLS 

WIRE  EDITOR  morninpr  newspaper 

m  Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area.  Linotype  School 

Keen  on  heads,  makeup — able  to  run  - - - - - - - 

•ports  desk  two  nights  a  week.  Five-  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

day.  40-hour  week.  Numerous  fringe  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

wnefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Free  Information 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  31,  1964 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  24- 
I>age  2/1  Duple.x:  also  neexi  combina¬ 
tion  oiierator-printer.  Must  to  experi- 
encexl  on  mixers,  etc.  Write  (do  not 
call)  complete  resume  giving  age,  ref¬ 
erences,  experience,  etc.  Gx)od  working  1 
conditions.  All  replies  confidential.  | 
Star-Advx)cate,  Titusville,  Florida.  I 


(COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Six-day  evening,  medium-size.  Union. 
Give  tockground  and  references.  Zone 
5.  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations  ] 

GHICAGO-BASED  medical  assxKiation  i 
has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  with  j 
newspaper  exiierience  to  write  news  i 
releases,  promotional  material,  radixv  I 
TV  programs  and  siiots.  Will  train  in  • 
RadixvTV  writing.  Applicant  must  to 
enthusiastic,  hard-working.  PxMition 
offers  excellent  tonefits,  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary:  $7,500  to  $8,000.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NBWSWRITER,  with  several  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  for  public 
relations  xlepartment  of  blue-chip  man¬ 
ufacturing  corporation.  Area  2.  Work 
includes  writing  variexl  industrial  news 
and  features,  and  related  management 
assignments.  Career  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to  Box  680,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

AMERICAN  ABROAD:  Free-lance 
journalist  and  correspondent  seeks  ad¬ 
ditional  assignments.  Has  insight  into 
European  life  acquired  in  7  years’  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  mostly  in  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria.  Can  furnish  econxnnic.  sx>cial,  cul¬ 
tural  articles;  also  spot  news  coverage. 
Elxamples  of  published  articles  on  re¬ 
quest.  Air-Mail,  Victor  Westphal, 
Weinberg-str.  8,  Wiesbaden  (62),  W. 
Germany, 


BOOKS  ARE  MY  INTEREST  i 
and  so  are  pex>ple  and  events.  Rewrite 
man  (with  M.A.)  on  prestigioua  Sx>nth-  | 
em  metro  xlaily  seeks  book-page  edi¬ 
torship  and/or  education  beat.  Avail-  j 
able  nxjw — or  con  wait.  Box  591,  EMitor  , 
&  Publisher 

CUB  REPORTER.  GAL.  with  6  | 
months’  daily  experience.  General  as¬ 
signments.  Bright,  enthusiastic,  perse¬ 
vering,  Box  649,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

DESK  MAN,  38:  slot  experience:  gxxxi  J 
reportorial  background.  Allan  R.  Weg- 
emer,  411  East  Ninth  Street.  Tucson,  I 
Arizona. 

EXECXmVE  SPORTS  EDITOR— ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  public  relations — seeks  change  in 
right  direction.  Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  15  with  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOO  OLD  AT  42  for  a  new  job?  My 
"friends”  think  so:  I  don’t;  reporter 
for  9  years  on  labor,  business,  indus¬ 
try  beats;  interested  in  trade  maga¬ 
zine,  public  relations  or  on  a  gxxxi  news¬ 
paper.  Those  interested  in  proving 
my  "friends”  wrong,  write  Box  612, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


TOP-FLIGHT  chief  editorial  writer 
seeks  challenging  change,  such  as  re¬ 
porting  the  news  that  matters.  Box  669, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  mR  -SMALL  DAILY,  large 
l>i-weekly,  offset  or  letter.  Two  years 
editor  10.900  circulation  company  mag¬ 
azine;  four  years  news  writing.  Fam¬ 
ily.  College  graduate.  Zones  1,  2,  6,  7, 
8.  Box  669,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  or  political  edi¬ 
tor.  Sixteen  years’  experience,  major 
in  history  and  i>olitical  science.  Areas 
7.  8  or  9.  Box  683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  x'ome  for  interview.  Box  678, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DON’T  WANT  TO  BE  A  Journalism 
Professor,  PR  Agent  or  computer  ex¬ 
tort.  In  fact,  I  don’t  even  want  to  be 
a  publisher.  I  xlo  want  to  continue  to 
bo  a  gxxxi  newspaperman — if  I  can  find 
a  gxxxi  newspaper  that’s  willing.  Eight 
years’  experience — 6  reporting.  2  copy 
desk —  plus  18  months’  news  writing  in 
the  Army.  Age  33.  married.  B.A.:  also 
M.S.J.  Northwestern.  Seek  ix»t  that 
will  leaxi  to  managing  editorship  of 
small  xlaily.  $7,500  to  start.  Box  627, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher, 

NEWSMAN.  J-Degree,  veteran — expe- 
riencexi  in  PR,  desk,  wire — seeks  inter¬ 
esting  job  in  Baltimore-Washington 
area.  Bo.\  681,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE  REPORTER  on  10,000  daily 
l<x>king  for  bigger  paper.  Young,  am¬ 
bitious,  experienced  ;  also  handle  xxxirts, 
features,  ('onsider  any  Zone.  Clipa.  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  request.  Available 
Dec.  1.  Bo.x  672,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  32,  experienced.  Master’s 
Degree.  Seeks  new  California  job.  Box 
673,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRED  USMC  PIO,  age  44,  AB 
Journalism,  wants  back  in  newspaper 
or  PR  business.  Salary  immateriaJ  un¬ 
til  ability  demonstrated.  Box  677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  50,000  plus  AM-PM 
combine — who  headed  4-man  staff  and 
is  former  city  editor — seeks  reporting 
or  exliting  ixjsition  in  sports  or  news. 
J-Grad,  29.  seven  years’  top-flight  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR  or  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Top  qualifications.  Gxxjd  worker. 

Box  671,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

WRITER.  43.  sixteen  years’  experience, 
wants  job — copy  boy  to  editor — on  daily 
I  or  weekly  within  100  miles  of  Fayette- 
I  ville.  Ark.  B.  M.  McLean,  507  Duncan 
’  Ave.,  Killeen.  'Texas. 

Employment  Agencies 

**iDrroR?^T^RipoRiiR^ 

National  cleerinjr  house  for  competent 
Iiersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Aprency) 
56  W.  4.5th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7.6728 

i  EDITORIAL 

I  We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
i  U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  xxperated  for 
I  the  tonefit  of  Ehnployers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
I  1107  National  Press  Building 
1  Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  12  years’ 
daily  experience  as  general  foreman. 
F1<x>rman,  operator  (ad  guts,  straight 
matter).  Apprentice.  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  fl<x>r:  all  cxxintry  trained.  Crew 
capable  of  running  job  and  newspaper 
presses.  Available  immediately  due  to 
lator  difficulties.  Union.  Seeking  Zonee 
7.  8  or  9.  Box  641,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
Experienced  large  metropolitan  and 
Sunday.  ’TTS.  paste  makeup  and  hot 
me'ial.  Interested  in  new  processes. 
Available  immediately.  Box  676,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Latin  Press  Losing  Ground  ? 


Mexico  City 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  whose  number  one  task 
has  been  the  defense  of  press 
freedom  in  the  hemisphere  has 
already  branched  out  in  areas 
to  improve  the  technical,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  i)erform- 
ance  of  the  Latin  American 
newspapers  through  three  sepa¬ 
rately  incorporated  “babies”: 
The  Technical  Center,  The 
Scholarship  Fund,  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Certified  Circulation. 

At  the  20th  General  Assem¬ 
bly  here,  lAPA  exposed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  going  further  to  im- 
prov'e  the  development  of  the 
Latin  American  press.  Its  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  reported  plans  to 
develop  a  “newspaper  in  the 
classroom”  program.  After 
hearing  representatives  of  the 
Inter  American  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  the  lAPA  board  urged 
members  to  do  all  they  can  to 
fight  illiteracy  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  This  was  noted 
as  imperative  for  the  future  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  press  as  well  as 
necessary  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  people. 

The  most  provocative  talk  on 
the  current  condition  of  the 
Latin  American  press  was  given 
by  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo, 
a  journalist  who  became  twice 
president  of  Colombia,  former 
Secretary  General  of  OAS,  and 
now  chairman  of  the  editorial 
board  of  Vision  magazine. 

Some  of  the  lAPA  delegates 
did  not  agree  with  his  thesis 
chat  “instead  of  gaining  ground, 
written  journalism  is  losing 
ground.  This  is  happening  in 
two  ways:  first,  vertically,  in 
its  penetration  of  the  masses  of 
the  people;  and,  secondly,  hori¬ 
zontally,  in  wasting  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  cover  the  vast  Latin 
American  area  profoundly,  in¬ 
tensively,  and  purposefully.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  countless 
obstacles  in  both  directions,  but 
we  are  not  doing  much  to  ov'er- 
come  them. 

“In  general  terms,  the  diag¬ 
nosis  is  that  the  growth  of  the 
Latin  American  press  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  that  of  the 
population  or  the  development 
of  the  various  countries.” 

«  *  * 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Dr. 
Lleros  or  not  he  is  well  worth 
listening  to  and  we  believe  that 
his  remarks  will  stimulate  new 
thinking. 

Referring  to  what  he  called  a 
declining  influence  of  newspa¬ 


pers  in  the  political  and  social 
life  of  Latin  America  he  said: 

“They  do  not  have  this  in¬ 
fluence  mainly  because  they  are 
no  longer  the  only  medium  of 
information,  and  not  even  the 
main  one,  whose  main  purpose 
was  and  continues  to  be  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of 
news.  Today,  people  receive 
their  information  more  by  see¬ 
ing  and  hearing  than  by  read¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  complete  or 
relative  illiterates  is  growing  in 
Latin  America.  The  latter  group 
is  constantly  growing,  that  is 
to  say,  those  who  no  longer  seek 
through  the  alphabet  alone  to 
get  information  about  anything, 
to  learn  anything,  or  to  amuse 
themselves.  These  are  people 
who,  although  they  know  how 
to  read  and  write  and  have  gone 
through  elementary  and  some¬ 
times  secondary  school,  have 
gotten  their  knowledge  by  ear, 
through  references,  by  sound  or 
sight,  without  any  intellectual 
process  of  transformation  into 
written  and  later  deciphered 
language.  The  speed  of  radiated 
communication  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  w’ritten  and  spoken 
journalism  to  compete.  Televi¬ 
sion  contributes  an  even  more 
attractive  factor  for  the  relative 
illiterate;  it  is  no  longer  only 
a  matter  of  hearing  but  of  see¬ 
ing,  of  being  present  at  the 
news,  one  might  say.  Our  gen¬ 
eration  and  those  before  us, 
could  not  believe  anything  they 
did  not  see  in  writing.  Names, 
numbers,  figures,  mainly  all 
facts,  required  a  kind  of  slow 
and  precise  confrontation  of  the 
newspaper  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  was  the  actual  source 
of  the  news.  Will  this  confronta¬ 
tion  be  as  important  for  those 
to  come  as  it  was  for  us?  Have 
they  not  been  accustoming  their 
ear  and  memorj'  to  record  in¬ 
formation  merely  on  hearing  it, 
including  figures,  without  the 
need  for  bothering  with  the  de¬ 
laying  printed  word? 

“If  this  is  the  case,  journal¬ 
ism  should  have  another  objec¬ 
tive  beyond  that  of  merely  fight¬ 
ing  a  desperate  losing  battle 
against  faster  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Those  Avho  say  that 
the  only  purpose  of  journalism 
is  to  present  the  news,  objec¬ 
tively  and  without  comment,  are 
condemning  it  to  death,  because 
news  in  this  bare,  apparently 
objective,  form  may  be  given 
faster  by  other  media.  From 
now  on,  inevitably,  the  newspa¬ 


per  must  become  more  and  more 
a  commentator  upon  already 
familiar  news  in  that  it  will 
present  its  full  background,  all 
possibilities  of  development,  and 
all  the  refinements  that  should 
be  added  to  the  event.” 

He  urged  expanded  coverage 
of  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  said:  “We  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  newspaper¬ 
men  of  Latin  America  that  it  is 
their  obligation  to  know  Latin 
America  and  also  that  they  do 
not  publish  much  more  news 
about  their  neighbors  than  is 
available  in  United  States  news¬ 
papers.  And  this  is  indeed  a 
fault. 

4c  i|t  * 

“The  other  possible  expansion, 
vertical  from  top  to  bottom,  in 
order  to  reach  our  people  and 
interest  them  in  what  we  write, 
a  constant  process  of  education 
in  order  to  prevent  future  gen¬ 
erations  from  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  totally  or  comparatively 
illiterate  also  opens  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  arduous  possibility  to 
Latin  American  journalism.  We 
cannot  simply  imitate  what  has 
been  done  in  other  worlds  and 
especially  in  the  more  developed 
areas  of  the  planet  in  the  field 
of  journalism,  because  there,  the 
public  is  educated  to  read  and 
does  not  have  our  natural  tend¬ 
ency  to  avoid  this  effort  by  sub- 
.stituting  it  for  the  audio  visual, 
which  furthermore,  doesn’t  cost 
anything.  The  Latin  American 
newspapers  must  carry  on  a 
permanent  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  education  first 
and  then  to  utilize  it  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  perish  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  a  mass  civilization 
which  is  practically  illiterate 
although  not  necessarily  uncul¬ 
tured. 

“The  press  can  open  new 
frontiers  to  curiosity,  to  the  in¬ 
satiable  human  will  to  know 
new  things  and  know  them  well 
—  that  is  when  they  see  them  in 
print  —  if  it  does  not  fall  into 
a  rut.  And  above  all,  if  it  aban¬ 
dons  the  criteria  which  in  a 
way  is  making  it  useless  in  the 
face  of  new  forms  of  competi¬ 
tion;  The  criteria  that  the 
reader  must  be  given  what  he 
wants  and  asks  for  and  not 
what  he  should  know,  although 
he  may  have  no  interest  in 
knowing  it  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  is  unaware  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  This  criteria  is  applied  by 
newspapermen  whoever  they 
may  be,  with  unbearable  arro¬ 
gance,  from  police  reporters  to 
editorial  writers.  This  was  fine 
in  times  long  past  when  the 
newspaper  was  the  lord  of  opin¬ 
ion,  its  creator,  and  the  only 
disseminator  of  history,  at  will. 
Today  there  are  more  efficient 
and  rapid  methods  for  distribut¬ 
ing  information,  and  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  under¬ 


developed  countries  and  1  ick- 
ward  peoples,  without  as-  :ing 
permission.” 

«  *  * 

A  Correction:  The  lAPA  re¬ 
port  in  E&P,  Oct.  24,  pag.  12, 
inadvertently  quoted  Jules  Du¬ 
bois,  chairman  of  the  Fref  iom 
of  the  Press  Committee,  as  urg¬ 
ing  a  “counter-attack”  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Gautemala.  It  should 
have  read:  “No  battle  is  over 
won  without  aggressive  action. 
Let  us  counter-attack,”  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Cuba. 

• 

ABC  Papers’  Growth 
Greater  Than  Shown 

Acquisitions  and  consolida¬ 
tions  through  the  years  ac¬ 
counted  for  some  discrepancies 
in  the  circulation  gro^h  of 
newspapers  that  were  included 
in  the  listing  of  Charter  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  (E&P,  Oct.  17). 

In  the  case  of  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Fomm,  the  current 
combined  daily  figure  is  56,457, 
not  31,516  as  shown.  In  1914 
the  first  audit  for  the  Forum 
showed  9,547.  The  i)aper  has 
since  absorbed  two  others. 

For  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  the  figure  sup¬ 
plied  by  ABC  was  43,781  for  the 
morning  Independent.  The  cor¬ 
rect  figure  for  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  evening,  is  114,533,  as 
compared  with  3,956  for  the 
Press  alone  in  1914. 

• 

Editorials  on  Page  1  ? 

IPs  ISetvspaper  Week 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

For  its  edition  of  Monday, 
Oct.  21,  opening  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  the  News-Tribune 
switched  its  editorial-opinion 
page  to  front  position  and  made 
the  first  news  page  on  page  2. 
The  editor  explained  in  a  note: 

“National  anything  week  is  a 
pat-yourself-on-the-back  week  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it.  But, 
we  feel  that  National  Newspaper 
Week  is  more  than  a  week  for  us 
— it  is  a  week  for  you.  So  im¬ 
portant  is  freedom  of  the  press 
to  the  well  being  of  our  country 
today,  that  we  felt  it  rated  a  top 
spot  in  our  paper.  Hence,  the 
editorial  page  is  our  cover  page 
.  .  .  The  main  editorial  is  ours. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  yours.” 
• 

Company  Officer 

'AHA 

Charles  E.  Treat,  sales  .  ec- 
tor  of  the  World-Herald,  vvas 
named  a  vicepresident  of  the 
World  Publishing  Company, 
which  owns  and  publishes  the 
newspaper.  He  came  to  the 
World-Herald  in  1962  from  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  where  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 
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Partial  list  of  newspapers  who 
have  reordered  Photon  200's 

Allentown  ( Pa.)  Call  Chronicle  —  2 

Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon  -  2 

Birniin{hani  (Ala.)  News  Company  — 4 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler  — 4 

Chicato  ( III.)  Sun-Times  and  Chicafo  Daily  News  —  6 

Greater  BuHalo  Press.  Inc.  -  2 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Press  Newspapers.  Inc.  —  2 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat  — 3 

Louisville  ( Ky.)  Courier-Journal  t  Times  —  6 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  A  Tribune  —  4 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  A  Banner  — 3 

Newark  ( N.J.)  Slar-Ledper  —  4 

New  Orleans  ( La.)  Times-Picayune  —  2 

The  New  York  Times  —  3 

Norfolk  ( Va.)  Vir|inia-Pilol  Led{er-Dispatch  —  4 

MidwesI  City  (Okla.)  Journal  -  2 

Philadelphia  ( Pa.)  Bulletin  -  3 

Phoenix  ( Ariz.)  Eveninp  American  —  2 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oreponian  —  2 

Ouincy(Mass.)  Patriot-Led{er-3 

Santa  Maria  (Cal.)  Times  —  2 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  A  Chronicle  — 4 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal  — 3 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News- 3 

Wausau  (Wise.)  Record-Herald  -  2 

Windsor  (Ontario)  Star  — 2 

Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman  — 3 


Photon  customers  find  the 
Admaster  200  so  productive  they 
order— and  order— and  order! 


What  composing  room  doesn’t  want  more  and  better  com¬ 
position  in  less  time  . . .  greater  efficiency  and  flexibility  .  .  . 
less  maintenance!  Photon  offers  all  that  .  .  .  and  more. 

Once  a  customer  has  sampled  the  benefits  of  operating 
with  Photon  equipment,  it  doesn’t  take  him  long  to  order 
additional  Admaster  200’s. 

Check  the  record  and  you’ll  see.  The  Photon  Admaster 
200  is  its  own  best  advertisement.  Newspaper  after  news¬ 
paper  is  reordering.  After  operating  with  Photon  in  one 
plant,  many  chains  standardize  on  Photon. 

Become  familiar  with  the  Photon  story.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  “New  dimensions  in  photocomposition”.  Photon, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 


Photon 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
for  Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1964 
most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 

Competition  for  $1  ()()()  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1964  entry 
deadline  . . .  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  newspaper  or  new  spaper  reader. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award,  including  clippings  or  tear- 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  during  1964  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


